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FOREWORD 

During his research the author benefited from information 
given by many of his friends and colleagues. He is indebted 
to Prof. L. A. Mayer, Dr. Harold W. Glidden, and Dr. A. R. 
Nykl for various valuable suggestions; to Prof. Franz Rosen¬ 
thal, who was always ready to put his wide knowledge of the 
Islamic world at the writer’s disposal and who was also kind 
enough to read the manuscript before its publication; to 
Dr. Schuyler Cammann for his many comments on Chinese 
animal lore; and to Dr. Milton Anastos for information about 
classical writers and especially for his translations of perti¬ 
nent texts from the books of Aelian and Timothy of Gaza. 
D. S. Rice kindly supplied him with the text and translation 
of an unpublished passage in the Taba^V al-hayawdn manu¬ 
scripts in the India Office Library and the British Museum. 
Zoological questions (which often must have sounded rather 
queer) were given patient attention by Dr. Remington Kel¬ 
logg, Director of the United States National Museum, and 
Dr. Herbert Friedmann, Curator of the Division of Birds in 
the same institution. References to other expert advice are 
made in the text itself. 

The procuring of proper illustr.atiqps \fas often difficult, 
and special pictures had to be taken. Th^ author herewith 
wishes to thank all owner^^n(| curator^^f nfiniatures, manu¬ 
scripts, and art objects /or tf^eir permission to have their 
material included in this study. He is also indebted to Leo- 
poldo Torres Baibas, Basil Gray, Ernst Kiihnel, Eustache de 
Lorey, D. S. Rice, J. Sauvaget, Erich F. Schmidt, and J. V. S. 
Wilkinson for supplying photographs from their collections, 
many of which would have otherwise been unobtainable. Frau 
Maria Sarre kindly permitted the reproduction of illustra¬ 
tions in her husband’s publications, which was all the more 
gratifying since Professor Sarre was the first to describe one 
of the motifs here investigated. Certain material reproduced 
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Foreword 


in this volume, namely, one plate which is specifically identi¬ 
fied by the use of captions appearing thereunder, was taken 
from the Japanese work Shdsdin Gyomotsu zuroku, vol. i 
(July 1929) and vol. 7 (August 1934) published by the Im¬ 
perial Household Museum, Tokyo. The Japanese interests 
in the United States copyright in this work (12 volumes, 
1929-1940) were vested in 1949, pursuant to law. The use 
of these plates in the present volume is by permission of the 
Attorney General of the United States in the public interest 
under License No. JA-1358. 

All illustrative material was expertly processed by B. A. 
Stubbs, of the Freer Gallery of Art. I am also indebted to 
Mrs. Bertha M. Usilton, librarian of the Freer Gallery, for 
checking and arranging the bibliography, and preparing the 
index. 

Finally the author wishes to thank his colleagues at the 
Freer Gallery for their interest, and particularly the Director, 
A. G. Wenley, for his continued patience. 


The transliteration of Arabic used in this investigation 
represents a simplified version of the system developed for 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam. Common names such as Muham¬ 
mad, Islam, Iran, Seljuk, and the like, or adjectives derived 
from common names like Fatimid, Timurid, or Safavid, and 
others are rendered in the usual English form. 

A.D. dates precede the Hijra years which are given in 
parentheses. When only one date is given, the Christian Era 
is understood. 

The literature cited in this paper is listed at the end of the 
book. Each item is preceded by a bold-face numeral which 
serves as a code number in references. 
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STUDIES IN MUSLIM ICONOGRAPHY 

I. THE UNICORN 

By RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN 

Associate in Near Eastern Art 
Freer Gallery of Art 

[With 4* Plats*] 

INTRODUCTION 

It is generally acknowledged that Islamic art is an art of 
decoration; yet we have to admit that so far hardly any Mus¬ 
lim sources have been tapped which explain the meaning and 
mental associations of these decorative schemes. We do not 
know, for instance, what a Muslim artist had in mind when 
he painted an arabesque, a peacock, a hare, or the more fan¬ 
tastic animals such as those which are usually called griffons 
and harpies. Even the names of many designs are not known 
to Western scholars. There is usually also no explanation to 
be found as to why certain motifs became popular at certain 
times and then disappeared. 

The following study tries to establish the various icono- 
graphic forms and the historical setting of the “unicorn” 
motif. It also intends to reconstruct the connotations most 
likely to be found in the mind of a medieval Muslim con¬ 
fronted with a picture of the animal. 

The unicorn is not a frequent theme, though it occurs more 
often than one was hitherto inclined to believe. It is also 
true that there are other figurative designs which are more 
important. The varied iconographic uses found in a limited 
number of representations provided, however, exceptionally 
favorable conditions, first, for the identification of the motif, 
and then for the interpretation of the various types. Finally, 
the many connections of the motif with India, China, and the 
classical and medieval worlds made it particularly attractive 
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for a more extensive investigation. As a result not only has 
the unicorn as such become more significant, but also it has 
been possible to reconstruct some of the conditions and mental 
processes which created the peculiar forms of the animal. 

In all cases our witnesses were Muslim writers of the ninth 
to the seventeenth centuries, ancient Asiatic and European au¬ 
thors and, of course, actual representations of the animal in 
its various forms found in Islamic countries and dating from 
the tenth to the eighteenth centuries. The author readily ad¬ 
mits that he shares the lot of all students of the lore of the 
unicorn, namely, that even after a diligent search, there still 
remains a certain amount of mystery. This applies especially 
to the prehistory and genesis of the motif and to its odd 
ramifications which, in many cases, could be presented only 
as hypotheses. There is always the possibility that some un¬ 
tapped source might throw further light on this fantastic ani¬ 
mal. Yet, it is hoped that the main thoughts of the medieval 
mind on this subject can now be grasped. A few of the illustra¬ 
tions are admittedly of late date or of inferior artistic quality, 
but they are the only traceable expressions of a particular 
belief and are thus valuable as historical documents. Happily 
the majority of the illustrations offered reveal the usual beauty 
and finesse that we associate with Islamic art. 


THE ICONOGRAPHIC PROHLEM 

Among thtf fantastic :intrnals which dccfjrate objects and 
huihlings of the Islcimk Middle Ages, one occsumnally finds 
a quadruped wkh a long horn on Its forehead. An enamclcil 
Syrian glawH vessel of the fourteenth centiir)' in the Freer GaU 
lery of Art provides characteristic examples (ph. i and 2)*’ 
Along its outer rim, in the interstices between decorative 
rounddSi eight taiiEastic animals are shown against an ara* 
hcsijue background. Two arc "griffins;' two arc '^sphinxes/' 
one Is :i winged lion^ and three arc winged “unicorns^^ with 
feJine bodies—one with a long sEralghi Inirn and the two 
others with a shorter curved one. Two earlier examples of 
the monster are fuixnd In a less conspicuous place on a thir¬ 
teenth-century inlaid canteen, also from Syria, Jn the same 
museum (pi. 3, upper).” Here die winged “umcornu;' which 
camiot he defined from a Koologital point of view, arc to he 
found together with many other fabulous and ordinary ani¬ 
mats, and human beings as well, aU set within a highly decora¬ 
tive inscription on the side walls of the vessel. If there are 
any doubts whether the aiiimala are single-hnrncd, nr whether 
they arc meant to have two horns wdilch only cover each other 
ill profile new, such doubts can be put to rest by the fact that 
otJier nnimaU in the same frieze are actually show^n with two 
horns. 

Since the two objects In the Freer Gallery are both from 
Syriap it should be pointed out at once that tlie motif is not 
restricted to this particular country. Even a cursory survey 
shows that it is also to he found in other reruns. An engraved 
and copper-inlaid bucket of the tw^clftli century, from 

Iran^ in the possession of R. Stora, of !N^cw York, shows in 
Sts central register betvvecn decorative [|uatrefc}]lg a pair of 
the animals portrayed in a heraldic style and posture (pU 4), 

^ Cf, 160, ¥ut 1, p\i, V0I. li pi ^^LI. 9. 

41,10. Cf ^ 83, fiii. 5, 
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Here Kcad and body are basiL^ally equine, althnugh many 
bodily features derive from other animals. ^ et tlie long 
straight horn puts the winged creature in the same category 
as the Syrian examples. And just as In the case of the glass 
vessel, the unicorns arc grouped together in the same frieze 
with other fantasric nnimnls, two griffins and four winged 
lions/ 

From the opposite end of the Muslim world come a num¬ 
ber nf carved Hispano-Moresque ivory boxes w'hich again 
display tile fabulous beast (pi 5, left)/ In nearly all cases 
the winged animal with its single horn shnwing hcliLal grooves 
is y.oologIcally difficult to explain. It always faces another 
specimen of the species and is aei In a decorative scheme W'hich 
contains similarly sty!i/-cd pairs of griffons. They are the 
earliest representations nf the unicom in Muslim art so far 
traced. 

When we now turn to a fourth regioni Anatolia, and look 
this time for the use of the ficaign within an architectural 
framework, we can refer to unicorns mentioned by Fried rich 
Sarre^ who was one of the earliest, if not the first, to have 
observed the motif. He described two examples found among 
the decorative stone sculptures of Konya which apparently 
tame from an arched doorw'ay (pL 3, middle and lower)/ 
These thirteenth-century Seljuk rdiela portray a difierent con¬ 
ception inasmuch as they do not represent the animalq as iso¬ 
lated motifs as on the glass vessel ^or as pairs as on the 
Perglan bucket and the Spanish boxes, nor yet as a motif 
within an over-all pattern as in the case of the Syrian metal 
canteen. In both examples from Konya the winged feline 
"unicorn’’ Is part of a group: it is seen pursuing another ani¬ 
mal in one case an antelope and in the other an elephant. 

Another example of the use of the motif as part of an 
architectural dceoration and in atifl another iconographic set* * 
ting is to be found on a plaque from the portal of the MadraHa 
Muqaddamlya in Aleppo, which dates from 116^(564) 

* 117^ vQt. pi. rigij Br 

* 100+ wul r, fiTi. +3. 4i, 56, lEid 

PF- 15-11, 10 and ii; 1^7* pp. 53-^4 Md pi- 17- 
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(pi. 6 )* Two of Its ara^besquc fcirrns which *i,rc pjtrt of the 
symmetrical "tree^’ 4^trangejiienL tennlmtc in what seem to 
he antelope heads which carry a straight tapeHng and hcli- 
tally grooved iuirn on their foreheads. The horns are obvi¬ 
ously meant to be single ones, because the artist showed m 
his treatment of the cars on oilier heads that he was able to 
give a profile view in proper perspective. There tlierefore, 
little doubt that he would have been able to show a second 
horn had lie wanted to do $o. At this stage of the investiga¬ 
tion it IS more diiScuk lo" answer another question, namely, 
whether the helical grooves of the horn arc just a fanciful 
surface decoration or are meant to be a realistic rendering 
of an actual horn. I'his is a qucstiDn which will have to be 
taken up later On. 

All the cited examples showing the whole animal are winged 
^^unicorn5.^’ Since in many other respects they differ friim each 
other, however^ the following questions arise: are these ani¬ 
mals different unicorns, or are they variants of one and the 
same antmah and w'hat should we call them? The traditional 
Western term "unicorn," descriptive as it is, does not give us 
any clue as to wh^i file inedicval Nlustlm named the animal 
and what he had in mind when he created such a monster or 
Avhat he thought when he saw it. The term “unicam” is, in 
a ivay, even misleading^ since for a perstm Hteeped in the tradi¬ 
tions of Western civili^^atlon the word has many connotations 
which have been nurtured by dassicah Blblicah early Christian, 
and medieval beliefs about this animal. The motif has to be 
studied and understood from the point of view' of the medieval 
Muslim. Only then can it he properly interpreted. 

* t ihr kiiQi^KrdK^ plaque ind Elie pliotui'riri] isf \l fKr Mm!- 

Ht$i uf JeAii SauvAgEl (3JS+ YqL 1, p. lajk fuolHniE EciicliAf4 ibinlu 

I hit UlLi mciiftlliau bclengii W the moii briBiliful Arab deccrrjitiQ& of tlic XWtlflb 
i'rtirijiy (9ip p, Hff. X, ind pi. 6, fh 



the IDENTIFICATrON OF THE ANIMAL 

If one wants to esEiibiish the ossocistions which were formed 
in the Muslim Jiilnd In connection witii diis fancistic beast, 
one has first to establish its Arable and Persian names. Only 
after this initial step will it he passible to ransack Muslim 
literature for the necessary information* I his will also, in 
due course, settle the question whether we have here in the 
several it lustrations referred to, and In otliers to be adduced 
later on, one and the same or different animals. 

Happily a number of reprcKcntations of a winged quad* 
ruped with a single hcirn have come down to us, accompanied 
by teicts giving specific names. It will suffice to name three for 
a proper identification. The earliest so far found Is in a zoo¬ 
logical manuscript compiled from the works of Aristotle and 
of 'Ubaid Allah b. jibril b, BukhtJshu^ (Doklitycsh2'), the 
Na't al-hayatedu itra-nninaji‘ubu In the British Museum, prob¬ 
ably written and painted in Baghdad in the first half of the 
thirteenth century.* In the section on wild quadrupeds one 
finds an animal which, although it docs not have the feline 
character of the esamplca on the Freer gbss bowl and the 
Konya reliefs, or the mare equine character of tliusc on the 
Stora bucket, nevertheless reveals the basic and distinguishing 
features of the unicorn, the horn on the forehead and the 
wings (pL 7). In this manuscript this strange antelopclikc 
animal is called kaniitHn, a variant of the more common 
form 5 ^^ karkadartiif nr ^ karkaddsn, which is the 
usual term in Arabic for rhinoceros." Another "unicorn**^— 

^ OR. 561 77 ^- ^ bihliogrilpby fiF puhikailast 

pH thv mminiur^ id ihh iiicinLLii:;ripi ita p. 3}p aod 63, p. i5|p No. iij- 

Self sIaq ^2f pp. iDd ggf, 

lift minjr m&re pum^i for tbf ■.nininl, Flnt tlicrp an tht Tiriftnl* 
dE tlie ujuaJ Dimo, vExp ^ kirkind &r kirAland, fern. larlvnila 

(^k if^k ri[pDii3oEe| llirlhim h. cn pBp vpl. 1, p. fMtncTC i ^ 

vtiil voi oT-i ^^ tflrkjilin (5^ fol. 14b, 9«c pL rOj PAnlan 

etptiofl; and ■l-ldrlit in 98* Vol. p. iJtej fcaalcaain, in itie Caiffl 
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ttiis time with !i ftllnc bdily^—is to be /ouni] on a page of llic 
Persian Anthology entitled Mn’tiis ai-afyrar fi d/iqaiq ah 
ttsk‘&r, dat ed 1341 (741), In the Cleveland Museum of Art.» 

Coition of /ttf /ilifii vtc 33^ nMCl Id vol. p. 130V i» obviouvSj a trjLtuA] 

C^rbltJ. To thli ftftPijp bclim^ «|» iht uiual t^tnrvan dciigniidcji^; 
kiirkadu, kiirKidsn, and i-TyT tarn. It;, triihoul tath- 

(tta (rtftr th« ITLIT, It fpund Alto Eh ihr Arahtt !fi[ flf tho -Sirrt al-O^twint" 
niAJiUKrit>i'. Tlisfii art other namei, icnne tranilj^Bii^n* or l"?ap w^rdf fa^tii 

uther lanuuaftcj and sofne firpbabJy med only In ip^cISc fti^Ioiu, Thiii 
RPd ochen i|uotJirj; htm npral ijf jUil Ml-hiinir aMiitTdi, 'Hhr Indian 

atJ," heroEry u-sItiK a Irrni of Arlitocle UflS. Val. 40; 146, voL p. ijj; 

foL ij4Ei; y, fid isb; 7. p. jli). TJip Inm al-C|*rai 

jt-jiiif, '"ihc horny on the n^^E"* {e. fnl. ij4hj fol. bbH) |i found onEy [n 
Marvaiij an oiithnr who r^POfCt moff claiika] [nftitiik.-iEiLiii j|iBh nny other 
MUilim wrhtr nn llip Bubiert; ii ti„ rhcrcfore, obtflouiTy art Arabic fmiltejntT 
of lhi« Grc«-k >jraEV|i&n. ^LlJ| tS-blthSn (al-mil 1 ain]l [mArlnJ at ipirTinJ) 

Llihin (and viirioui other mitrfrad veriknt nf iIiia tiMisi) ccnar frrtTn ihc 
5 ariilrrlt (icc p, fooinOEC pjS' ^anda (4^, p^ ^amc orisia. 

thartut iKCiini in il-Alifarii (^77, p, ;|4) ; whUtf ihe i-Jtin *1^^ or 
lihartit or bharffT li nowadayi used in Eg^pt and ihr Sintan (icr 
p. i vi)- AJ-iSIrClJll and Marvaji ^tatc jlIiu that tEie Afrkpiiq ?vf|triir!i uh the 
Eerm Implli. Thli aNfarvaai cxplaint a*i jS ''hniJuIn cmT'^ (C, foS 

rjjb). Ono Wond^f’i hUiuE a wninocthn with the name of a conjiin 

AfriciiB anEtbpo, ibe impala, whii^b hn^iinc mutu^pil WiiEl fhr rhlnnccrm. Thi* 
anrclopo j| cilkd ntplla and nJpaTa tty llie DarLKtiie and NitainitanJ natlvEn, 
'mpiir4 liy the UndlrkUr and umpira by the .Makuba; ibe An^foEaa or blick- 
faced jiniiala ri cal Prd nmpila or omb*ri by the Ur»nba ( 343^ vn |, ■, pp, 5J0 
ppd ss 7 h 

Thtre aro aho cafftnirL pinniM whlrtt dn. n^n fccm Eo ncciif in ihc cIll^iciT 
(iccrilurc iif kTqnh via, ahu qarn (falJicr (*f ihc hO'ni} (5Jn VOP. XI,. 

p. tet), ij _4 umm qarn (m'^iher of the horo)* incT «'anajfi—all ufied 
In the Rudan (174. p, »jJ, Other namei are lab^arl, ^ minni§„ 

and bimtit. Tbn fnrtti vrafeid lE-qam (utiicorti)^ isi nhifi- 

iiuftly dcrirecl fram Creek (37, p. an;; 174, p. i^j). 

b'iruMy ibrte U rr ernam nnmn which urr occa-sinoalty ^iven tn the rhlcwcerPt 
wiih^fut arti.pqlly deii^atine the *aTne animal Ilicy arc rjlj^ biriihn and 
jUi* ilnuil (A thort iurvey givinj; moic of the attnei li in 174, p. aoj.) 

Thrnu^hiaui lbl> lltvalcipAima Ehc form J^arkaJawm will ba tiaed wilh the 
evccpEHin of those caifi In wbfeb a ipeeiRc fc^rm in an Orienril lest haa to b# 
tfnntliifraErd. 

* Thiv miniarpre ia atlll unpublished, hul tbe tnasuiCtlpE [1 ncJII kaoi'vn (ia6, 
p* So. |E; Cj, p. lis, No. 43 ). 
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In a ribbonlike composition four animals are shown, one m 
front of the other (pi. 8). The caption in the left-hand cor¬ 
ner of the preceding line describes them as ^ vulture, 
simurgh (the fabulous bird), J- elephant, and 
karicadan. Our third example is in a miniature of the “De- 
motte Shah-namah" of about 1320 which shows a scene usu- 
ally entitled “Iskandar Fights the Habash (i.e., Ethiopian) 
monster” (pi. 9)/ This designation is correct; but while it 
stresses the country where the animal occurs, the Persian cap¬ 
tion within the miniature fjj» “The Fight of 

Iskandar with the Karkadan,” states more explicitly what kind 
of animal Alexander the Great is slaying. All three quoted 
examples show differences in the body structure of the beast, 
although each has the long single horn on the forehead and 
the wings emanating from the sides of the body. It seems 
therefore certain that the various winged creatures with one 
horn are representations of the karkadann or rhinoceros quite 
irrespective of whether the represented animal has the body of 
a lion, horse, antelope or any other quadruped. 

Now that the winged “unicorn” has been established as 
being the karkadann, we can look for this animal in the illus¬ 
trated scientific manuscripts such as al-Qazwini’s */ljaib aU 
makhluqdt or the various works connected with Ibn Bukh- 
tishu‘.® They will naturally provide us with additional 

^126, pp. 23-24, No. 64; 63, pp. 158-160, No. 64. The quoted caption is after 
54, p. 106, No. 33. 

®The texts dealing with the karkadann in the Na*t al~haya>wdn tiva-mandfi'uhu 
in the British Museum, OR. 2784, the Mandfi al-haya^dn in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Arabe 2782, and the Tabd 7 al-hayaivdn ^a-khaiudssuhu in the 
Princeton University Library, No. 203B (Garrett ms. Ar. 1065) are, disregard¬ 
ing certain minor variations, identical. According to the Paris manuscript 
these texts are extracts from a larger work entitled 

^\lJl Kitdh al-khandss mujarrib al-mandfi' (203, p. 501, No. 2782). In gen¬ 
eral, the descriptions of the animals are said to be taken from a work called 
CX SaU al-haya^i'dn, which is attributed to Aristotle, while the dis¬ 
cussions of their medicinal value come from the Mandfi* aU 

hayav:dn of Ibn Bukhtishu*. Both were put together by an anonymous com¬ 
piler (56, p. 531). three-line postscript in 2, fol. 198a states, however, that 
the karkadann does not occur in the Kitdb al~na‘t and that it is mentioned only 
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examples of thin animal, since tJicsc manuscripts have been 
illustrated for many ceiitunrs. The earliest karkadann in a 
wientilic matiuatnpt found so far is the one in rlie British 
Museum referred to ahove (pL 7). The representation in the 
1 ersian Manaf manuscript of The Plcrpont Morgan Librar>- 
IS only a few decades later and was painted id Maragha in 
northwest Iran at the very end of the thirteenth century 
fpl. lo).' The most striking feature of iliis animal whci'i 
compared with the representations an far discussetl is not so 
much its bovine appearance, hut rather the fact that it lacks 
the wings. iSicverthelesa, it is called a karkadan in the cap¬ 
tion and Illustrates a chapter enumerating all the traditional 
features of the animal. Wc Can make the same observation 
for nearly all the other illustrations of the karkadann in 
scieivti/ic manuscripts from this period on. It therefore Ih> 
comes obvious that the wings —m contrast to the hom—arc 
not an essential feature of the karkadann. But we shall have 
more to saj' about the wings later on. 

Miniatures illustrating the al-Qaawini text are to be found 
for insttiiice in the “Sarre manuscript” of the second half of 
the fourteenth century (pi. 13, lower)/ a derivative copy of 
this manuscript in the .\. Chester Beatty collection in J.oiidon 
(probably of the hftcenth century) *' two other fiftcentJi-century 
manuscripts the earlier one in the Berlin Museum (pL 13, 
upper left) / and the other from later in the century in the 
Kevorkian collection in New York (p|. 13, upper right)”—a 

j£i (Jiff TT-erfe at Zlui Rulditi»bi>'. Tl« ArtbSc ifMi m thr L^nddii, Fai\%, «iid 
PfjcitTlnn marUdBCripti u loraJEjr ^((TcTcnt from (be J*rr?fpn 
(Flerpujlt Morgan Library, m^. wbicb ob¥TDUiJ'>- ^trw baet Xa lEtOCbtr 

Aribk mnjirt which it wai trflmratrd alKniE 1135 ((Sss). thii ittt^ 
JHc eito arc referred ru m Urn fpr, 

Ataadfi*). 

P' ^^1 Na ^7* 63, pp, i 7 - will thff (ifii 10 ^dcrtlifY 

the by reaifin}c ihc Krriiin Etplion, bcfure bitii h«d caUed It M 

ifnu” {iGSr 
i», jBs ptfck. 

^.117, unpublihheil. 

^57h P- ffii. (unpubliihed mlniaiuiie). K(jhn«l dAtI^« ibr mi ni,iicript 
th« taiff luuneenth which, T think, may be liifhil^ tou earty. 

lnfi.ib|iihed. 
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manuscript ilated i.Hi ( 95 ^) in tlit He ally collection (pi 
upper)," another of 1570 (978) the Harvard CoUeRc 
then what seems to be .1 seven tee nthn^erit ary adipta* 
Hon of a fifteenth-century manuscript in the Princeton Uni¬ 
versity* Library (pi- 15).“ » Turkish translation of the test, 
written in 1709 (1121) in the Wnlters Art Gallery,** anJ 
finally, an Indian copy of 178^ (corresponding to the thirty- 
first year of the reign of Shah 'Alani) in the Greer Gallery 
of Art (pL 14, lower),** Most of these seem to be difterent 
from each other- Only a few show, at first glance, that they 
follow the same iconograpbic tradition; for instance, the 
British Museum and the Kevorkian csamplea (pi. 7 and pi. 13, 
upper right) show an antclopelikc animal, but only the uni- 
mrn in the older manuscript h winged. If further proof were 
necessary to show the lack of uniformity in the conception of 
the karkaiiann, it could be demonstrated by the different ap¬ 
pearances of the same animal In a single manuscript. The al- 
Qazwini in the l^rinccton University Library shows the ani¬ 
mal by itself, and tlieti again in its eastern habitat togcthei 
with other creatures (pL ij, right and left). No uninitiated 
person would ever think that the artist meant to illustrate 
one and the same animal; nor is this a unique case of the 
tlual personality of the karkadann, because the al-Oa;f'wini 
manuscript in the Harvard College Library shows the same 
phenomenon. However, these divcreeiides do not seem to 
have perturbed the painters or the reading pubUc- 
How can this iconographic variety be explained? 
i'he first Step in finding an answer to this question is to con¬ 
sult the medieval tests which give the various eonccpiiotis of 
the body structure of a karkadann. 1 hey also help us to 

43i PP- >7^i pi®' P' ^ ^9' 

^■106^ p- 31+ Nd. tfs, HUM itiif iliU «a 3 iiia*cript Wii wpied m 14*0 f^^s) 
Li^ 'ALid AIIAh b. AU Dam^vtinJL Slnct the mmktum iccin !■> be loicf 
oup3« oi ercdiatb-ccntunf ud^lnul*, Eh* tnanukcnpi wm f^ahtir la tow 

id thfi leTCntTFiilli for tk^htttnth) CCdUiry or the idmioUirei aft Inter 

idditbai Xn thr fifL^ciitb'Ceiuury mU 
t 'f Ml. W,6 S9k u QpkiblEiihecl. 
i® Nn. 417^^5^ unpubltihtd. 
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understand why the animal was represented in Muslim art at 

r. llJf fo'o'vmg quoted and paraphrased references are 
ulled from the published and unpublished writings of a large 
number of writers of the ninth to seventeenth centuries, col 
prising litterateurs, historians, travelers, cosmographers, phar- 
macologists, poets, merchants, and hunters.** Since it is the 
aim of this paper to explain a figural motif in Muslim art and 
not to write a monograph on the rhinoceros, only the more 
important passages which explain the outer form and the 
meaning of this motif have been used while other information 
IS usually disregarded even though it may have literary or 
olkloristic significance. For similar reasons discussions of an 
etymological nature have also been left out. It is certain that 
the list of authors referred to could be further enlarged, yet 
there seems little doubt that the most common conceptions of 
the “unicorn” within the Muslim world have been established 
here and that they suffice to explain the paramount features 
of the motif. 

Following 19 a list of the most important authors and anonymous books most 
frequently quoted in this paper. If the year of completion of a text referred to 
IS known, It IS listed; otherwise the year during which the author died is 
given, with the Hijra year in parentheses: Ibn Khordadhbeh, ca. 846 (ata) • 
khbar al-Stn yia’l-llind (formerly attributed to Sulaiman, the merchant)! 

5 * * 1*37) i died 8(9 (255); Ibn Fadlan, ca. 922 (310); al-Mas‘udi 

9 ** ( 37 *): al-Nadii^987 (377); Abu Halyan 
al-rawhidi, died after 1010 (400); al-Biruni. diea^o48 (44^^; ‘Ubaid Allah 
■bn J.bril Ibn Bukhtishu', died after 1058 (450); Ibn al-Balkhi, beginning 
twmui century (seventh century); MarvazI, ca. 1120 (617); Abu Hamid 
al-Oharnafi, 1169 (565) ; al-Qazwini, died 1283 (68a) ; Maitdfi'-i hayavdn. before 

*f 9 S (69s); al-Dimasbqi, died 1327 (727); al-Nuwairi died 1332 (732); 
Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi al-Qazwini, 1339 (740); Ibn Battuta, before 1356 
1757 ): al-Damiri, 1371 (773); Ibn al-Wardi, ca. 1446 (850); Babur, died 
• 53 ° (937): Abu ’ 1 -Fa^l ‘AllamI, died 1602 (loii); and the A If laila via-laila. 

a passage on the rhinoceros occurs only in one place in the Arabic or 
Persian source, it is quoted only the first time it occurs in the following text. 
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the tail anti hoofs of the karkathinii arc similar to those of 
tfic buffalo.' The al-makh!Sfiai manuscript in the Wal¬ 

ters Art Gallery" likewise maintains that not only the parts 
of the body just referred to, but also the horn, arc those of 
a bull. According to the text of al-Qar.winr ciHtetl by WSsten- 
fcld,* it has the constitution of a bull, only more powerful, 
while iVlustawfi thinks that it has tlie form of a cow/* From 
these recurring comparative dcseriptloits, it seems natural 
that many rcprcKcntations show a bovine animal resemhllng 
a hufialii or ox. Examples of this iconograpiuc type are to 
he found in the Morgan Ma»a^‘ and the ahfja/.wdni manu¬ 
scripts of the Sarre and Hcatty collections and of the Tritice- 
ton University and Marvard College Libraries (pis, to; i;j, 
lower; anil 15, right). The Morgan Muniift' innmiscriptT like 
many later ioological manuscripts, presents a welcoinc oppoi' 
tunity for comparing the miniatures of the karksJann and the 
domestic ox (i^) which, as usual in Persian miniaturcSi is 
represented as a y.cbu witli its characteristic hump and large 
dewlap (pL 11). If one disregards such features as the curved 
horn on the forehead, the different form of the mu/.r.le and the 
vebralike stripes, the karkadanti appears as a bigger and 
(icreer cousin of ilic domestic cow', 1 he reason for the diftcr- 
ciice between the two will become obvious later on when it 
will be shown that there are also other factors besides the 
descriptive Muslim texts n'liicii Jiavc to be considered when 
one wants to explain the special character of an iconographic 
type. 

Of special interest is a miniature in the Beatty al-Oa 7 wTni 
manuscript of 1545 (pi. 14, upper). In spite of the bovine 
look, especially of its head and the hump on the back, the 
karkadann also has certain cicphuntme features, ft may be 
thought that this is due to the ineptitude of die artist In pur- 

' y fot. i;. lint L 

■ t, lot tSI- 't'lif till; ot ikit work b tlic sume si ihsi of ibr fuciout work 
hf nl-^'QiiiZ^ini, bal the text ii quhe dil?rrrDt the rditlt^n of Wditesfold. 
The rtlQfiiJicripE vsrMicii \u thr Jme iKtcrJilh uf the feve33[centh eentuTT 

fur uno Shanui xI-dLn M uhiftiin ad !b. Maihmud Ij. Akfnaii 

^317^ I, p. 403 . 

** i9ir Fenian texr p. jj, irtniliilon p. 
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traying a ihinoLcros, yet ihi: mctJicval tests reveal certain 
dues as to why the animal was ijiven this /ftrin.” While Ibii 
Khortiadhheli states only that the anirny] is smaller than an 
elephant ami larger than a huHalo^** other authors go beyund 
a mere comparison. AhQazwmi, whose text the miniature 
illustrates, says dellnitely that the karkadann has tlic body of 
an elephant, and according to al-Damlr? It is a cross between 
a horse and an clcphani.*^ Further relationship betwceti the 
karkadann and elephant is brought about by the myth of the 
Jointless leg8,“ a fc;.aturc sometiincs associated with the cle< 
phant, other times with the karkadann,'* Still another con¬ 
nection bettveen the two animals is provided by the accounts 
of the strange gestation of the female karkadami. As far as 
we kaow', it was ahjahi^ who introduced the story Into Muslim 
literature, tliouyh not ^vithout some misgivings as to its ve¬ 
racity.’* According to him, shortly before the time of birth 
the karkadann foetus Sticks out its head from inside its 

Another mAhLkncritPt tkac ^hijwrp (he Bni/nBJ wkll cltpltinEleir fclEux^St nicb 
aa rtpphunT kgl Jnd ui], lh tbe lelr fll-Qaxwuti irmnuHripE of in thfl Frwf 
Gjilkry (if Art [lo, faL ; here ihe rbint^etjaft dlui wf.an b iBddled^^th 

Bf doci ibr idsiir ridiofi ckpbuiit (pf. N, kw^r; Btr lliu p. 48^ fauJUMrr t nf thii 
Hudy)^ 

%Vil. tp p. 3$:- Thit »!ii(rmrEir 1% f^r iiv^tBiicCp fgund In at'ldripi 

vnl. I, p, iSa}^ 

^^Thfsi h in line ivflb lh« m^Jicvsl Muslim cuni:f;pt thAi i!^!rtji(k uninLili 
WCJ# yreijaFly hybridv of wfll-jtn&V^a ^^Mao alTyine bmaittf with 

Ihc pjintlkrrt ihr hyrnn^ and otber bcaifi hei hegait-dfl itt mtknkry, tbe 
nais^j^ and iitlirr crraEurn which rrtrmlilr him. And tbui it k lb at (be 
nnnj(tin(f Pf pigs DDiii buffaSdei. h^n pradueed liie etrpbdni, of dikj^i nitd 
ibr witd hoar . . (S5, p. Al-Jahlf el-Qaiwlnl tell ui ihut (he 

nirikfr h believed to be the hybrid of 1 wild rheomrlr 1 wild caw, ind 1 miTE 
byehfl ft46^ Tel j, pp. T|s-r4jF 3i7r rel i, p. er ef ihc cftmcl and the 
raniber. a rcnirrlinj; to a] - M ai'ud i val. j, p. ji). 

^^The j^hJitar * + i ** P' t 

tqI. 3, p. f")) ^'. . . the harkHiJnlin hi4v Flrilher et (hr itirev 

nor at tli^ irvu iiDce it if jmt one piece nf Reih Irnm (he fwil tn ibe armpit.'^ 
■Al-'Mai''udi haa anaEihc-e ainf^lc on the ^ ^ ^ Ertinpl ef rTis, Ihiqc-i term 

be grpwe tii-jtfplbrr wllbi?ul Jmlilf in tbp lejjf, m ihat it cannot kneel nr 
alrcp l}rlD{( dnwn, but hda iip Iran between treCe In tbe mlddEc of the Jni^Sk 
when it warm 10 aTcep" (lt4p vnl. I, pp, 

Sre Khu dltmiaJact nf chii rcldtipcvibip wj pp, 95101 *f tbEi itudy, 
r45i Vnl. 7 p pp. 413^41; IM iho pp. 141 fbia ^ludy, Tlic rtfirif ti aku jtivni 
by MarraaJ, akCjfaartiitf tranililiod p. ikDainirl (twice), 

Jod iMbihihi p. a*?, U. i). 
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mother’s womb and eats branches of trees. When it is satis¬ 
fied, it pulls its head back into its usual place. In spite 
of certain doubts raised against it,^’ this belief continued 
throughout the Middle Ages. There are, however, certain 
authors like al-Qazwini and al-Damirl who transfer the story 
of the karkadann foetus to another animal called sinad 
(jU-)** which, to quote al-Qazwini, “is of the same descrip¬ 
tion as the elephant, only smaller in body.” This elephant¬ 
like sinad seems to have given further impetus to the mental 
associations between karkadann and elephant. No miniatures 
have so far been found which show the karkadann with its 
enterprising foetus, but there is a miniature of the sinad in 
the al-Qazwini manuscript which formerly belonged to Pro¬ 
fessor Sarre, and others much like it are in the collections of 
the Berlin Museum and of Mr. Kevorkian (pi. i6, lower). 
.All show the dam with its young one partly outside the 
womb and looking for supplementary food, and in each case 
the sinad looks exactly like an elephant There is, however, 
proof that the Muslim mind retained a connection between 
the sinad and the karkadann. A crude Turkish al-Qazwini 
manuscript of the year 1709 (1121) in the Walters Art 
Gallery shows, as illustration to the chapter on the sinad, an 
elephant with its hungry foetus well visible in the back.'® The 
mother animal shows a curved horn on its forehead, although 
the al-Qazwini text does not mention this feature; there seems, 
therefore, little doubt that it was influenced by the concept of 
the horn of the karkadann. All these weird associations of 
the karkadann with the elephant give a clue as to why a 
Muslim artist who had never seen a rhinoceros could have 
been induced to give it elephantine features. 

References to a resemblance of the karkadann to the horse 
are rare in earlier texts, but the belief can be traced through- 

184, vol. 1, pp. 387-388. See also pp. 62 f. and 144 of this study. 

'•This is the vocalization of the “Sarre manuscript” of the al-Qazwini text. 
The same spelling is also given in IQI* translation p. 18, and al-Damiri (78, 
vol. 2, part I, p. 81). The Turkish al-Qazwini manuscript of 1709 (1121) 
of the Walters Art Gallery (9, fol. 104a) has sanndd. 
fol. 104a. 
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«(it Muslim literature. MarvarJ compares itn »l7,e to that nf 
H horse, while the •Jjm aMhlu^jSt manuscript in the 
MaUcra Art Gallery mentioits th^t die karkadatm has an 
equine neck- AI-DainJri speaks of the animal as a hybrid of 
elephant and horse, an idea which goes back at least to the 
first half of die twelfth Century, since such a pedigree plays 
n decisive role In aUXamakhsImri’s discussion about die law¬ 
fulness of the karkadann's meat." 'rhe most pertinent state- 
mem comes, however, from the Mughai emperor dahur. a 
man who had seen many rhinoceroses in his life; yet aecord- 
tng to him "the rhinoceros lescmhles the Jiorse more than it 
does any other animal," a theory which he backs up with a 
number of anatomical features which arc said to be common 
to both animals « Abu ’l-Fadl ■AllamT, another Indian writer, 
makes the imaginative remark that the rhinoceros “much re¬ 
sembles a horse in armor"; however, it seems that dicse tw'o 
Indian authors are only rationalizing a popular myth ” As 
in the case of other comparisons this belief in a resemblance to 
the horse had its iconographic repercussions and we can thus 
account for some of the horse like features in certain repre¬ 
sentations {pis. t8, upper; i«>;and 20). 

1 he affinity of the karkadaim to the linrii or at least to parts 
of its body, can lie explamed by some passages in the Shdk- 
»dmah which speak of the lion claws of tiic karg (which 
is one of the Persian w'ords for rhinoceros)." Of a later date 
IS the statement of the *Jiaib In die Walters 

-Art Gallery that the karkadann lias the head and feet of a 
lion. This characterization fits the pictures on the enamel 
glass howl in die Freer Gallery (pis, 1 and 2) and of the 
monster killed by Iskandar in the Demotte 5 /idh-jTisni,tT/j 
(pk 9)-** Claws of a lion arc alsr> attributed hy al-Jawhari 

** 1, f«l. tits a. 

O(l0[t(] £n 77, vol. i. p, JJ7, llpc ij. 

"sa. V9l. j, p. ^ 50 . 

"»4, V!jj, ], P- lai. 

vnf, pp. J14-JIS, Itnr 4^1; 103, *11!. 4, p. jjs. 

Aliatlicr rssnipifl of ■ lipn-tHidlait onimrn av |ai lip rnuPaJ ■inoDir (lie 4ll>nc 
Kulpttiras Ilf Kubsichl in Paf^hmat]. Ont uf tlicte rirtlfth^ m ihiHcmch-urntury 
ihavTfi two hcrildktlijr IJcn-uniconii niandinR nn their hind 
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to the harish(hTysh an animal which this author, 

Ibn Bukhtishu', and al-DamIri identify with the karkadann. 
(Other writers such as al-Tawhidi,*’ al-QazwinI, al-Mustawfi, 
and the Manafi' differentiate, however, between the karkadann 
and the harish, which they regard as “a small animal the 
size of a kid.” This is obviously another tradition which will 
have to be dealt with in the discussion of the harish later on 
in this paper.) 

Still another iconographic type is the karkadann 
shape of an antelope or stag=» such as we find in the British 
Museum Ibn Bukhtishu* and the Kevorkian al-Qazwini manu¬ 
scripts (pis. 7 and 13, upper right). Its origin is rather com¬ 
plex. First it can be said that the shape suggests itself to the 
imaginative mind on account of the analogy with either ante¬ 
lopes, the usual horned animals, or with stags, the bearers 
of antlers. This is corroborated by two passages in the Shah- 
namah in which Firdawsi speaks of a terrorizing monster, 
obviously a rhinoceros, which has a horn like the antler of a 
stag.” Another lead is the text of Ibn Bukhtishu* which de¬ 
clares the karkadann and the kidlike harish to be identical. 
How this kidlike creature was then changed into an antelope 
can be explained only after more material has been presented 
in this paper (see pp. 96 f. of this study). But it seems obvious 

legs; the straight horns cross each other (36, pp. 95 and 113, pi. 68). This 
Caucasian relief is not regarded as Muslim work, but it displays strong Muslim 
influence. 

2 «The passage from the Sihdh is quoted in 77, vol. i, p. 285; 78, vol. i, 
p. 5 * 5 - 

2^ Quoted in 77, vol. i, p. 285; 78, vol. i, p. 525* 

28 Even for a zoologist it is often difficult to decide whether certain animals 
in Muslim art are antelopes or stags, and pictures are of no avail in deter¬ 
mining whether the animal drops its antlers annually as the stag does, or 
keeps its horns permanently like the bovine antelope. Since the latter are much 
more common than stags in Muslim regions, we usually speak of antelopes in 
this investigation in spite of Firdawsi’s poetic comparison of the horn of the 
rhinoceros with the antler of a stag. 

2 » 102, vol. 4, pp. 312-313, line 399; 103, vol. 4, p. 338; and 102, vol. 4 » PP- 
494-495, line 1605; 103, vol. 5, p. 122. In both cases the horn (sarun, 

suru) is said to be like that of the gavaznan, which Wolff (280, 

p. 738) translates as “Hirsche.” 
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that the confusion with the harish first found in Ibn Bukht- 
ishu s text was a decisive factor and it is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that the first instance of an antelopelike karkadann 
occurs in a manuscript of this author. Once the antelope type 

Tutsir- FirdawsI Ibn Bukhtishu*. and the additiSlal 
outsi J influence about which we have to speak later on. it 
was then ^ansferred to al-QazwIni manuscripts, such as the 
ne in e evor lan collection, although this particular author 
does not confuse the karkadann with the imaginary harish 
A unique iconographic variety, and a very strange one at 
that, IS the animal m the Berlin al-Qazwini manuscript which, 
in spite of two horns and four excrescences on its back, is 
captioned as karkadann (pi. 13, upper left). The pertinent 
texts, whether they are in al-Qazwini himself or in other 
authors, fail to provide the clue for this particular shape It 
can however be explained as a substitute for another animal 
with which It was confused since it shared certain features. 

In his book on India, al-Biruni tells us of a strange two¬ 
horned monster, larger than a rhinoceros and of the shape of 
a buffalo, caUed sharav (It has four feet and in addi- 

e'*’ *’ '*■ passage is quoted by 

wfi, who died in the second quarter of the thirteenth century (03, vol a 

pp. *0^204; and 198, pp. 37 and ay/)- Al-Biruni and ‘Awfi in turn are quoted 
by al-Mustawfi (191, p. 43, translation, pp. 30-31) where for reasons which 
we shall discuss on pp. 33 f. the animal is called ruth f j. This shows that the 
Indian lore about the animal is to be found in Muslim literature from the 
e eventh till at least the middle of the fourteenth century, which explains its 
occurrence in an early fifteenth-century manuscript. 

There seems to be no consistent rule as to how the name should be 
pronounced, since it may never have been more than a bookish name in al-Biruni 
and his followers. Reinaud rendered it as “scharau.” This form can also be read 
sharav which is closer to Sanskrit sarabha and which Reinaud recognized as 
the source for the Arabic word (45, p. 251). Sachau’s transliteration of sharava 
seems as far as the last vowel is concerned—hardly possible in Arabic. 

u . ammad Nizamu *d-din used the forms sharw and shcru, while Elliot gives 
8 aru. Although it would be more correct to use shrw through this study, I 
ecided on sharav for the sake of readability and because it is closest to the 
ansknt. According to the Sanskrit dictionary the sarabha is a kind of deer, 
or, in later times, a fabulous animal supposed to have eight legs and to inhabit 
snowy mountains; it is stronger than the lion and the elephant (188, p. 1057, 

CO. B). This eight-legged monster occurs in the Mahdbharata (127, p. 18). 
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tion, on its back, something like four feet directed upward. 
The four excrescences on its back and the two horns of the 
animal in the Berlin manuscript demonstrate that this karka- 
dann is actually a sharav. What has led to this substitution 
will become obvious when more of the lore of the karkadann 
has been investigated. 

All reports pay special attention to the horn of the karka¬ 
dann. Nearly all of them go back to confused hearsay or the 
wrong interpretation of actual horns. Sometimes the accounts 
take the medieval form of quoting an old authority. Al- 



other early account, that of the Akhbar al-$in^ wa * *UHind 
reports too that the animal’s single horn was on its forehead. 
Ibn Bukhtishu‘, Asadi, Marvazi, and the Manafi' again speak 
of a single horn on the forehead of the animal,*^ while other 
authors avoid giving specific information on this point. As we 
have pointed out above (p. 12), al-Biruni was the only medi¬ 
eval writer to describe its correct position. 

Dimensions, form, and character of the horn also come up 
for some discussion. Al-Jahiz thought that it was harder than 
the tusk of the elephant, thicker than a cubit, and its length 
corresponding to its thickness.” Ibn Bukhtlshu* gives the di¬ 
mensions as I cubit long and 2 closed-hands thick. The 
Mandfi^ says that it is i cubit long and adds that it is stronger 
than the tusk of the elephant, more pointed and harder,^ all 
of which makes the blow very effective. There is another vivid 
statement in al-Idrisi, who tells us that the long horn is so 
thick that one cannot encircle it with two hands.** In some 


145, vol. 7, pp. 40 and 42 (here without reference to Aristotle). He adds 
also as a further authoritative support: “On this fact (that the karkadann 
has one horn in the middle of its forehead) the Indians, the old and the 
young ones, agree.” 

*2 There is an extinct Siberian rhinoceros that had a single horn on its 
forehead (170, p. 26), but it seems most unlikely that this fossil animal 
inspired the myth. 

« 145, vol. 7, p. 38- 

2*98, vol. 2, p. 181. This is an exaggeration of the earlier statement by 
Ibn Khordadhbeh that the horn was two palms thick (98, vol. i, p. 29). 
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editions of the Arabian Nights one can see popular imagina¬ 
tion at work because in certain manuscripts the copyist was 

not satisfied with the usual i cubit and the * • 

I t * LUDii ana tne measurement is 

therefore enlarged ten times.»» Al-Damiri does not give the 
exact measurements but concludes that on account of the 

\ lu " "« »'>'e .0 raise it, 

Itead. A rather unusual—at first sight even fantastic— feature 

IS first mentioned by al-Qazwini: . . on its horn is a 

branch or protuberance shu'ba) whose curve runs coun- 
er to the horn and this protuberance possesses special prop¬ 
erties. The sign of its genuineness is that in it one sees the 
figure of a horseman. One finds this protuberance only in the 
possession of the kings of India.” Al-Mustawfi, too, speaks 
cub "" Protuberance which, according to him. is one 

liT ‘uqud).” Al-Damiri re- 

peats the text of al-Qazwini nearly word for word and he 

places the branch on the tip of the horn. The possible mean¬ 
ing of this curious development of the horn deserves special 
discussion which will have to be reserved for a later section 
Only a few writers make any reference to the curve in the 

followed by 

the Manafi. Al-Qazwini even defines the character of the 
curve." It is strange that Ibn Battuta, otherwise such an 
astute observer, does not mention this characteristic feature 
just as he was unable to realize the peculiar position of the 
tiorn. Yet he must have seen it at close range when, in two 
instances, the severed head of the animal was brought back by 
hunters. His only observation is that the karkadann “has be¬ 
tween the eyes a single horn which is about three cubits long 
and about one span thick.”" This shows how difficult it was 

ed by Littmaon apeaks of a horn of 10 cubit* (ai, vol. 4, p. 1*7). 

"Al-Qazwini mention* in a *tory the knot of the horn joY; .y 

ugJat qarn al-karhadann, without specifically stating from what part of the 
norn It cornes. 

back ” ” '* *’ * **"^'^* *•> »n<J concave toward* its 

** * 33 » vol. 3, p, 100. 

3 
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to get a true picture of the animal and how much time had 
to elapse before a realistic representation appeared. 

The two-horned varieties of the karkadann, the one from 
Africa and the other from Sumatra, are only occasionally 
mentioned.*® Al-Gharnati, with his predilection for the won¬ 
derful,^® goes so far as to speak of a three-horned karkadann 
which, according to him, has ‘*one horn between its eyes and 
two above the ears.” 

The rare reference to a curve in the horn Is apparently one 
of the explanations why only a few illustrations show it. 1 he 
outstanding example is the miniature In the Morgan Mandfi* 
where the horn is placed on the forehead of the animal and 
bent forward (pi. lo). There is an obvious relationship be¬ 
tween this painting and the accompanying text, which states 
that the horn Is on the forehead, crooked, and near the eye. 
This representation is quite different from that of the Kevor¬ 
kian manuscript (pi. 13, upper right) which provides the ani¬ 
mal with a long, straight horn in spite of the curvature men¬ 
tioned in the text and which is at least slightly indicated in 
the Sarre manuscript (pi. 13, lower). The elephantine karka¬ 
dann featured in the Beatty al-Qazwmi manuscript (pi. I4> 
upper) is the only one to show the feature referred to as the 
branch or protuberance which, following the more explicit text 
of al-Damiri, is said to be on the tip of the horn. The little 
excrescences on the side are probably the knots of the horn 
of which al-Qazwini and al-Mustawfi speak. 

Only in the early sixteenth century did artists become aware 
of the fact that the horn was actually placed on the nose of 

Ibn al-Faqih writing ca. 903 (290) (165, p. 90, footnote i). Al-Biruni and 
al’Nuwairi mention the two-horned African species and al-Dimashqi that of 
Sumatra and Java (85, p. 210). 

Al-Gharnati “zeigt sich fur das Wunderbare fast ausschliesslich empfang- 
lich” (190, p. 71; see also 15a, p. 68). 

This report is repeated by al-Damiri without naming the source. Hub- 
back (128, p. 3) states: “I have seen two heads with what were almost 
third horns.” He refers to the Asiatic two-horned or Sumatran rhinoceros 
occurring in British Malaya, Borneo, Sumatra, Burma, Siam, and Indo-China. 
There are also records of three-horned black rhinoceroses in Africa (25, p. 302, 
footnote; 269, p. 468; 243, p. 423). 
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aft" this knowledge had been 
Thn!^’ often misunderstood 

cure of th. t \ same manuscript shows a different pic- 

on th/’ V a <:urved white horn is correctly placed 

on the nose of the bovine beast which retains, however the 
traditional long, straight horn on the forehead. It even shows 

narwTT if "T*"* tusk of the 

arwhal. It is known that such teeth reached the Near East 

enct on'the a certain influ¬ 

ence on the representations of the rhinoceros horn. It seems 

therefore unnecessary to assume that the Persian painter imi- 
ated a picture of a Western unicorn. Had he done so, the 
kai^adann would also have had an equine form. 

e Princeton miniature also illustrates the one and only 
romantic feature of the karkadann. If one looks more care^ 
fully at the miniature, one notices that the head of the animal 
IS neither unconcernedly lowered nor defiantly raised; it rather 
expresses rapt and intent listening. According to al-Qazwini, 
the karkadann loves the ring dove (fakhita Jili) and stands 
under the tree in which the bird is nesting to enjoy its cooing. 

he reclining animal is therefore shown listening to the sounds 
of the small bi rds in the tree." AI-Qazwini states, too, that 

It j*®*“‘’* ” obviously a romantic interpretation of a real observation. 

fLrnn’!'^ “■* ’*‘”«*‘* rhinoceros which 

in c, •>«“ mentioned in descriptions of the African species 

>n S 3 , vol. la p. 6.7; 16a, pp. 88-89; and 863. p. a4a It is also well illustrated 
y group of square-lipped rhinoceroses from the Belgian Congo with accom- 
Mus^eum * ''Oti'ty of ox-pecker, on display in the U.S. National 

of hirH ’ f’t- Herbert Friedmann, curator of the division 

fhi. I* .• •"** enough to give me an opinion about 

bet of the two animals, especially in Asia; There are a num- 

bufftl P*'’oh on the backs of rhinoceroses, 

alws, and other large animals, partly to feed on the insect parasites on 
e animals and partly on the insects scared up by the animals while grazing. 
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when the bird alights on the horn, the karkadiimi dow not 
move its headt an as to avoid friglitcning it away. So far, no 
rriitiiatures have been, found which show this more intonate re¬ 
lationship i>f rhinoceros and dove. 

In none of the texts ejcamined was it possible to IlnJ any 
reference to wings. This feature Is to be found mostly on 
tlic Spanish ivory boxes and then later in the thirteenth- 
and fourteentli.ccntwry rcprcaentations of the ammal t^rin- 
ing a decoration on ohjects or buildings and in a few Shah- 
isarnah miniatures. With the exception of the illustration in 
the thirteenth-century British Museum manuscript of Na’t al- 
fmyiwvfn (pi- ?) and the decorative title page of the al- 
Qar.wInT manuscript In die Metropolitan Museatn (pi. 17) 
the scientific manuscripts disregard it." It is, however, easy 
tu explain the discrepancy between texts and many represen¬ 
tations. The texts show that the karkadann was thought to 
be .in exceptionally strong, fierce, and rare animal with quali¬ 
ties which placed it in the monster class. It was not only an 
exotic animal, hut as al-Jalji?- indicated, thought by many to 
be an imaginary one. It is therefore natural that artistic im- 
agination should give It tiic same feature which was custo¬ 
marily attributed to representations of sphinxes and griffins.*^ 
l■■u^thc^more, in the period w*hcn the winged rcprcscntattiins 
of the karkadann appear in large numbers in the cirnamcnia* 
tion of the decorative arts, even zoological books speak of 
quarlrupeds and human beings with wings." There is thus .i 

The tommon bird oi thi« IJIi* in Asil I* (be e«ltr rijrri, a lallicr ■niall white 
hernn. Thti MiocimioH !* of (nuiuii b*»rfit to ihe liird ■oJ the lirKC eninjal. 
The tilrd Bn» <*■ f™") *•'“ •"** Mhinal i> wanted approwehitis 

dtngtr by the of the blrdi- 

’ti Thni ihe AraT?k Mandf m ibc Ni[T od lie, Arabe 

ayia, wriitca in (7™)i ibowi an mima\ wlthnut winfii na an Sltaitmikin 
for Iti ehaptrr tin iHo kcarkAiiiinnr and iho fwmr can he Maid about thr Pcrsjm 
ift the Morii^n Library, M soa, which diKi from ihe end 
of thr thlrteonlh CcOtUiy. 

ipbiiLi« m 301 pp- 117-133, pL jja ThU ihtdy ii t|u&ted rtlih r™rva- 
Itqii pintr lh«arf nutdt criticii commcciE. Fi^r Rjiffotii «e th? Hi^pano- 
Mr»rcviLir ivory boTH teftmd 10 in fnmtnUilr 4 nf page 4. 

*^At-QBTwinl Irlh U 4 i PaR., ibli iheK If 1 TBricty nf fM with blEli^C wlnR* 
□n thr Ifluhrl Java faiy, TflU 1. p, 117;^ aiS, p. Htf lllO cjuotei a 
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^5 

It’! o'!," 1 T!: f '*' •" ’Jd 

^:2.::;'r„"L'riSLys i 

p. 40). fn hi, dijauiilw, flf jjj, ■ . 10 '“/ ''“'• J’ P- a»6h 

»r.na b^vi^ wr^™ 

s t nr; f■‘r 

white man with hint wiaBi. ™ * 

'^: .'If >i;’ 








THJi KARKADANN ATTACKING OTHFR ANIMALS 

The two Btfinc sculptures from Konya (pi. 3, middle nnd 
lowt-r) no loiiger treat the karkadano by itself, and they hc- 
loiig, therefore, to another icoiiographk group, l^'rofcssor 
Sarrc already reall/.cd that tlicae reliefs were not nniijuL' spec), 
mens and could point to a thirteenth-century Persian luster 
rile as another example of this group (pi. tS, upper). Further 
examination of medieval art objects indicates that the motif 
of the karkadann attacking another animal was fairly popular 
in the thirteenth anti fourteenth centuries. 

An ohvltius place to look for further examples is the ani¬ 
mal friezes used on objects of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, especially on metalwork. A winged, zoologically 
undcfinable karkadann running behind an elephant thus occurs 
twice on the large inlaid platter of the first half nf the thir¬ 
teenth century from Syria found in Kashghar ami now in the 
Hermitage Museum (ph i S, middle).’ The same combma- 
tion of animals is to be found in the upper animal frieze of 
the large .Syrian haxin known as the * *'Baptistere dc Saint 
r,ouls'' of ca. ijoo (700) in the Musee du Louvre (pi. 19, 
upper).’ Here It is even possible to establish certain facts 
about the “unicorn"; it belongs to the equine group ami 
carries on its forehead a !c}ng straight hom with horizontal 
striations.' Further examples, this time from Iran and in the 

whiilr it i]lu 9 trai«d in 333, vol. i. pi. t53A. 

3 TLr wbolifr bum U ilJuitrattd In i€ 6 p vol. pi 3 i; and 117, vd. 1319 - 
I awe ihr phM&^rApb af ihU to toDdne^ of D. Kl^. 

* met 3] cbjmj t>i tbc tbift^^ntb ■□d fniirlTCDtta centurid in ffhn» 

dmrarivc fcbtmc a lori^adinn punuci An rletihnnr nrer (r} bdiin uf ihc 
lifr tbiMc-rnlh trlHtrT7 (t^l. pi mmi a'C' 4 s 1^1 ^ i» 

^LfeLfiirtuiiBilcIv »ut, rrrv t^islinct in ibr illnhtr^tjant^) i ( 1 ) lrn|r wiih ibo cama 
(if iht Raiulid SulliiD Al-Mnlik al'MufAifAr [dM 

Mui^c {flj, pL 47); (c] b^asltr mad« for rhe HiiQtld tiuhan tl-Mnlil 

al-Mu|aSir Vuiuf, MeiropotitiD Maieum {84, »), Here two tueb ircntt 

arc reprwnlcd in the flnEmil frkae. Tbil braiicr and the tray for ibi? »amr 
Dublin of Ytrmrii {iiuoEcd ni "'b") were mn^l probably made in P-Kyplj tt'ay, 
lutr ihlrlrriilh ti^nluiyi, fiihiiprrly ri>‘1l^i|n|i: tif |^i|siiiii|Ie| Guftio (iBi, E>i. <s): 
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tnesTnMTe^BoT’ "Mrly identical luster 

tiles m the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropoli- 

lowe^“"%1!' karkadann (pl.^19, 

lower). These examples indicate that the iconographic com¬ 
bination of unicorn and elephant is not uncommon and itTn 
be assumed that many more specimens will be found There 

not unique. This «s shown on a carpet painted in one of the 
miniatures of the Maqdmat manuscript, dated 1-117 f7i8) 
,n ,h= Bodleian Library (pi. .8, War)..’ I„ rbis I'JLii'li 
elephant is attacked by another gray animal of nearly equal 
size, but with different ears, a peculiar forehead, and without 
a trunk. It has two horns on its nose, and it uses the longer 
one in front as the weapon to pierce the rump of the elephant. 

1 here seems hardly any doubt that in this case the karkadann 
IS meant to be the two-horned African rhinoceros. The artist’s 
choice of this species for his carpet can easily be understood 
when one realizes that this manuscript was executed in Mame- 
^ ® ^ Sypt 3nd that the text of the nearly contemporary 
Egyptian writer al-Nuwairl (died 1332) proves that people 
in fourteenth-century Egypt knew about the two-horned 
rhinoceros.* 

A different type of hunted animal is represented in the low¬ 
est register of the inlaid Mosul candlesticks from the middle 
of the thirteenth century in the Metropolitan Museum. It 
shows in two places not an elephantine monster, but a deer 
as the animal pursued by a karkadann, o ne resembling a horse, 

(e) tray, Egypt, thirteenth or fourteenth century. Metropolitan Museum 
o. 91.1 604, unpublished. In the outer frieze a winged equine unicorn pursues 
e elephant, while the inner animal frieze shows a more bearlike unicorn as 
tae attacker; (f) candlestick, Egypt, fourteenth century (214, vol. j, pi. ,69) ■ 

(g) plate, Syria, fourteenth century, Eustache de Lorey collection (70, pp. t6-<7 
No. 193, illustrated). 

‘The Boston piece is here illustrated. The still unpublished Metropolitan 
Museum tile has the number 40.181.la 

' kr'uminiature is illustrated in 29, pi. 12c; and 125, fig. 9. Holter 
established the Mameluke origin of the paintings in this manuscript (126. p 20 
No. 77: las. pp. 1-Z4). ’ 

•201, vol. 9, p. 315. 
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and the other mcire like an antelope.’ -Such a deviathm from 
the more coiiimon iconography occurs also among the en¬ 
ameled gbsses of the fourteenth century, witness the covered 
vessel of Mr. Kevorkian, in New York (pU ao) . On its mam 
banil ft winged onagerltke unicorn attacks with its long honi a 
winged creature which is part antelope and part rabbit. This 
scene is a unit in a decorative frieze tliat Includes other fan¬ 
tastic animals such as griffins and sphinxes, ‘f bis iconograpluc 
type occurs also In a carpet deign as late as the seventeenth 
century as indicated by a Mughal rug in the Widener collec¬ 
tion of the National Gallery in Washington. Here ms. How¬ 
ever, a realistically rendered rhlnciceros that pursues tiie deer 
(pi. 2i).* These arc typical examples of many simitar cases. 

Sometimes an artist combines the two basic iconograpluc 
types of this group ami represents in a single animal friez^e sev¬ 
eral unicorns which attack both elephants and oUier animals. 
Such a piece is, for Instance, the large tray made for the Rasuhd 
Sultan ahMallk al-Mu’ayy-ad Hbabr ahdunya waT-din Ua’ud 
(1296*1321/696-721) which displays in Its framing frieze 
three unicorns which attack an elephant, 11 lion, and a feline 
beast.* 

It might be assumed that the motif of the altacklng karka* 
dann is jiust another variation of the rypical Scljuk and poat- 
beljuk design of animals chasing caeli other. However this 
may be in the case of other animals, the attacking karkadann 
illustrates a feature that is not merely a chance creation of 

T Unfortuniitfly the tCCTiei sir eanJteilid! illuiUat*J 

to «!, lilt. S7- 

• Illuiustcd i(> rtilor In 80, pi. j4. !» «>i||1ii b* jujifeiwd tbit this eiiT« 

lli« ihowi n kaikfldlMl-elephnnt fiftht. Alftoe the lompr rilft-i i winEr*' 
quidruprnl U leefl punutoc »" etflihuoi. The mJWHtfr i* eloi* W 
rrrrnentallnlla at ihf tnrkadiiBn that one Mn Rteumr it lo he ideotkfll ’-"1“ 
thii amraal allhcUEh k « eh""" wiltiflUt 1 ham. The teui of *uch a ritil Ji*- 
tinj^uiihing featare can be explained bjf toe tote dete of ihe CArpet, lt» monufec- 
tutfl U a pnirt irhete folklore had Httle appeol. and tb" hodKCpodftf ehatMtcr 
Of the piece. The aoimol whkh we hove leniBtie^ely Idtnillicd ii n tarkidniii 
oonir* *«•!»!. rifthl behind toe rraliulcaltjf reoiltfed. rhinorerw, so to at wo 
would h»re here two maaiiefOtioiis nf the latae sduiibI. 

*B4, fi*. a, whiirii Is uBfortuflaiely not very disiinet. The piece it of KaFpilsii 
werbnansfaip. 
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the artist and thus without significance, but actually the pic¬ 
torial expression of a characteristic trait associated with the 
karkadann. 

The background of this particular myth is the proverbial 
fierceness and strength of the animal of which even the earli¬ 
est writers speak.^‘> No wonder one reads that no animal can 
withstand it.“ They all fear it and flee from it, especially since 
the karkadann is quickly angered and never fails in attack.*’ 
When the karkadann is in a certain territory, no other ani¬ 
mal will graze anywhere in that territory unless there is 
between it and the karkadann a distance of 100 parasangs 
(about 375 niiles) in all directions, because they are afraid 
of the karkadann, acknowledge its superiority, and flee from 
it. It kills the lion,** but the most convincing proof of the 
animal’s strength and fierceness is the fact that it is the arch¬ 
foe of the giant among animals, i.e., the elephant. This un¬ 
happy creature tries to escape it but nevertheless falls victim 
to its horn. Al-Jahiz gives the following version: “They be¬ 
lieve that the karkadann often gores the elephant and lifts it 
upon its single horn,” although he does not quite believe 
this tale because, to him, it sounds more like idle talk. Never¬ 


theless, this account occurs again and again and is varied only 
in details. Thus, al-Qazwmi tells us that “when the karkadann 
sees an elephant, he approaches it from behind, strikes its 
belly with its horn, stands on its hind legs and lifts the ele¬ 
phant until it is impaled on its horn.” Hence Firdawsi applies 
to the karg the epithet “elephant-vanquisher.” 

Practically all representations show the chase of a deer. 


Al-Jahiz states that these two qualities arc proverbial with the people (145, 
vol. 7, p. 42), and the Akhbdr al~Sin v:a *l-Hind claims that no animal equals 
it in strength, an opinion repeated by al-Mas*udi (184, vol. i, p. 385). 
vol. I, p. 402. 

'*217, vol. X, p. 402; also al-Mustawfi. 

I 45 » vol. 7, p. 40. This opinion is also held by al-QazwIni and al-Damiri. 

** i 65 » P« 94» footnote a, referring to Ibn al-Faqih. Firdawsi also speaks of 
OJjl ^^ kargA shir-av:zhan, “the lion-quelling rhinoceros*’ (xoa, 

vol. 4, p. 318, line 478; see also p. 494, line 1605). 

*® I45» vol. 7, p. 42. 

** pil-gir (102, vol. 5, p. 202, line 1213). 
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unLclope, or elephant with the karktidctnn fight behind Its 
victim. The painter tti the a!-makh!aqSt manuacrlpt 

in the Waiters Art fiilleryi however, illiistruiet! the final phase 
of the fierce fight when the hapless elephant was impaled on 
the horn of the karkidarui (pL aa). 

Al-Qa'/wTnT gives also a specific account of what happens 
to tlic Icarkudann oncc it has vanquished the elephant; ", . . 
when die karkadann is caught, it wants to free itself from the 
elephant but is unable to do so. Then it falls on the ground 
and both the rhinoceros and die elephant die," ” Al-XIustawfi 
uses a gociil reason, though based on a wrong premise, why 
the horn of the karkadann cannot be wididrawn from the 
elephant’s body after its bulky corpse has been lifted up un 
the horn: the “protuberance," the curve of which runs counter 
to that of the horn, naturally makes it impossible to esttract the 
deadly w'capoii. 

In contrast to the authors so far quoted, according to whom 
the interlocking bodies of the two giant animals accounted 
for the death of the karkadann, other writers had different 
conceptions of what would happen once the elephant was 
impaled. Thus al-Jahi? says mysteriously that the karkadann 
feels the presence of die dead elephant on its horn only when 
It dccrimpofics.** Later authors have taken up this sugges¬ 
tion and like al-Dimashql and al-Mustawfi elaborated on it. 
The last-named author, for instance, says that "die elephant's 
fat gets into the eyes of the karkadmin and blinds it and both 
die." The sccorul voyage of Sindbad the sailor in the yJritbiitrt 
Nighis also follows tliis version; however, after having grue- 
somely told that the karkadann becomes blind from the fat 
of the elephant which has melted in the heat of die sun, the 
Story continues, introducing a third animal: ". . . llien the 
karkadann lies down upon the shore and die rukh comes and 

Thii ritirj h imly iliKJitljr varfpd by ihe wtitk baa ibc 

kir^ad^fin Hlniiditijc i;iii ii* ktijul rail mg up in frahl whea ll iirikeF 

a| ikt uf ik# ftephAuL Tu ikia acCauatt the karicadlElEV 

pull 0Lit in tiam dfid. rcntiijn fttudc to It* prey until prriik 

(5 . IdI, ijA). 

** 145. 7 . P' 4 *-> 
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-1**? fhcm 

With it ;ind With that which is upon its horn/"^ ’• 

A third theory expbJnmg the death 01 the pant animats 
la pven by al-Nuwairt for whom neither the de«impo$<d suh- 
sttificc of the elephant nor ttie inability cif the rhinnecros to 
extract .ts horn from the victim’s belly are apparently valid 
enough reasons to account for the death of hoih animals He 
states that U.e horn of tl.e karkaJann is poisonous anj thus 
kjJls the elephant, and since the blood of the elephant Js like- 
wise poison, the ritinoceros, too, is doomed,"*’ 


I’o these aecmints of the elephant ami the karkadann some 
further comment should be added. I’irsi, the time has now 
come hi return once more to the representation of the sliarav 
which die artist had substituted for die karkadann in the Ber¬ 
lin al-QazwInt manuscript (pp, 19 f. and pi, jj, upper left). 
A further examination of aJ-Uiriini’s account shows that 
Lhe sharjiv, too^ ^'iittsicks the ckplmnt and cleaves it in 
But it is not only this feature common to both Indian animals 
which lead to their being cxefianged for each other. Al-Bfru/ii 
concludes his report with die following statement: “Accord¬ 
ing to popular tales it sometimes rams an animal w'ith its horn, 
raises it or part of it toward its hack so that It comes to ride 
between its ‘upper feet.' There it becomes a putriii mass of 
worms which work their way into the hack of the animal. In 
consequence, it finally perishes." Since these details nf the 


untimely death of the sharav through the decaying animal 
impaled on its back are more specihe than those given in the 
earliest sources for the karkadann, they may possibly be the 
prototype for it and may have been transferred from the 
one animal to the other. In any case, it seems not surprising 
that this sharing of certain features and assimilation of others 


^'^Liltminn aihuract that rht itoriei oi SmiJ|]|k:tl (Jir Mirur wtre preflniLbljr put 
l^ieihcr srt I^EL^fbiisd in cllc tIcVtQtb df EWilflh ctnlary. Thz mKin Murct 
II ftld Ena be tbr accouriti flf ih< ^tJtJtn i/ by eIie cxpuln 

Uuxurit b. ^^hdbrpyiir o^ the lirts hi (I flf li!€ wnth CvnturTr {it, voL 6^ 
747 - 74 *)- 

=* 301^ vuL p, nt, 

4 S. PP- 33 *niJ 35 ’ 44, tqL X* p. Mj. 
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led, eventually, tti tlie substitution of the aharav for the 
karkadann in the Berlin manuscripr. 

Our set’ontl comment is aimed at the account of the /irabian 
Nujfits which brings together karkadann, elephant, and die 
rukJi. Other texts dealing with the ‘anqa’ or simurgh, the equiv¬ 
alents of the rukh,** throw further light (in the relationship 
of these animals. According to al-Qaawini die *anq^ lives on 
some islands in the ocean on which many animaU live, amongst 
them, die karkaJann. The 'amp' hunts only the elephant, 
large lish, and giant snakes, and leaves the other animals be¬ 
cause they have submitted to it.** J his preference of the 
mythical bird for the elephant has some Inltuetice on the 
iconography of Persian paintings.*** It explains, for instance, 
rhe title page of a hfteenth-century al-Qajiwini manuscript in 
the Metropolitan Museum, Behm die roundel with the title 
of the book is a little scene which shows how a winged karka- 
dann warily watches an *anqa* that is attacking its own prey, 
the elephant (pi. 17), Since, according to al-Qaawml, the 
karkadann is one of the animals w'hich became subject to the 
'aitqil', it has to dcsist from attacking Its usual prey. It is obin- 
ously this mental assuciatlon of die fabulous bird with the 
elephant and the karkadann wdiich accounts for the combina¬ 
tion of the three animals In the A/w'rtW ai-ahfdr miniature of 
[341 (741) in die Cleveland Museum (pi. 8) and moat prob¬ 
ably also for the design on the carpet in the Maqani&i of 1337 
(73a) in the Bodleian Library (pi. 18, lower).” 

Sccr iBltUlKii the vent of the abam the ^Imurgh HtdtinK 

thit "wleh in cl^vri fl twrarerh nfl ihc eT^ph^nt dt va\. 4^ ppr joS- 

50^, line 17S1; io^, vo-i Si p- IIj). 

**3[7|i vol. Xp p. 4^0^ The 3 iaaa^-t makn >3ibly thv elcpliini, 

huKiICr And BX ihi? Ti^tm of ihir litinunithi Imt ihe lqrt(AiiAr»n (Si 

i^opy An Allqiitd PdrilAD olf the bird CArrylng two 

phann in hi tiloCLi ind one in Iti bcik b vcl 

ito, ra]. 2 r P- 41s. Si rather nityraliitk and therefore of latrly rertni JaWp 
or AX leaiT a r«cni adAptino of an older vmiDn. Tn ct* pmeiii ApprAraoce It 
hxi hardly ■oy Pcniin or Mmlira eharoclrr. 

bird on thu fLirpet tcHlbi lorntwhAt Hko ail ClfHcb. I^ince the 'itkfli' 
ii laJd Ed be ibe Jarsvax of ibe birder U Si nor eurpriflnff to ind tbsi ti li 
reproduced in ibe »bape of ihe lar^cit livEPf bErd. Utit imorrrrtBtion of ah 
^ jxTptinn painwr—if we ire rajfbt in a»um!iitf tbae he repir^cnfed 'ani|l — 
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power¬ 
ful land fliiimal and tin: most powerful bird to hunt the ele¬ 
phant. In fact, their relationship is so dose that they were 
often confused, one for the other- This ambiguity of identlfi- 
cation la revealed in liiffcrcot sources and cMends even to the 
names djemselves, as shown by the entries for itarffajfin in 
the ^dictionaries^ of Johnson and Stelngass which give the fol¬ 
lowing translation for the Persian word: “The rhinoceros; 
a huge hind of bird wJiicb pursues an elephant ten years old." ” 
Lnforlunately these two authorities do not quote their simrees 
and it is, tiiereforCi not possible to investigate the basis fnr 
this information. There is, however, a text which demon¬ 
strates that the two animals were, indeed, identified with each 
other. Al-Jahi? tells us that he disagrees with people who 
identify the karltadaufi with the ‘atiqa'; . . they believe 
that the karkadann and the ^ariqi' mughrib arc alike, although 
they arc used to seeing the designs of the 'anqi* pictured on 
the carpets of the kings-'' ** What al-Jahix apparently had 
in mtml was that the rugs showed a bird and not a quadruped 
w'ith a Single horn on its forehead and the two animals were 
therefore quite different. The erroneous identi heat ion was 
natural, soice the 'anqa' was admittedly an imaginary animil 
and the karkadann, too, was, as al-Jabi^ tdis us, sometimes 
thought to belong to tlic same category." The confusion of 
the two terms, probably nurtured by the fact that both animals 
in (juestiQn hunt the ^rlcph^intr seeing tfj have conttnutrd lonjj 

diffcft from an in chc fiutctf of AhmJij li. 'AJmJ AJ]ih A^Ad 

a^FirfihAnr (disd looj ta|(J by tbn anJ th*ft ifiEntrii by 

Al-DninJrl, Actordliki; In ihh wmitv Eht Farimid CAiU[»b aI'^AzIi hjil li^ hit 
COllcetlon of iiriap^t: aiijniHfft ■n 'aniil' ifroni Upptrr F-njpE^ which ”wil of ihi 
huf^ih. uf ■ hcj^a but blggEir thin if ta Wfy. f| a brird^ wmH there wai 
m hood an li» hetd; there wore federal colour* and jxtinia nf rr«rmbi]pixe to 
reiany birdi in {317^ jal 2, p. 154, llaei a^tf; 78, voT. 3p p. ^ovl. Th 3 » 

report ihowi at ba^t that in E^ptiAq eyci the reicnibled Ctrlaia unndinjrtJ 

blit fi'cll-known M which opened many poiiibNitic* for ihe piioter. 

^ 49 f ASO4 p. I'Allcn (38S, yol. a^ p. t^o) puly the 

inraniniit ihjEi‘iiC;rfi:>f. 

yof, 7, p. jg. Thin, by fhe way^ ii perhap* tlic «arifem %fuaUni rrl- 
crencfi to an Bnrmal carpet, 

J45i Tfl], 7 , p, ag. 
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uftcr the pcntRl of Thk might explain the fact thzt 

al-Mustawfl calls the sharav (whkh as related to and thus 
substituted for the fcarkadwin) by the name of rukh “ 

It ■svas apparently known that the land monster and the 
giant bird had a common name, hut instead of karkadann 
(kargadan,)t the usual Persian term for the terrestrial ani- 
malt aUMustawfl erroneously selected the name of the bird 
rukh as the designation for both creatures. Verbal confusion 
just as well as popular imagination has thus affected animaf 
hire.*^ 

Hfl pp. 41 “-Ht tratuliitiaEi pp. us** iht biKt^i ftnmc ■lthi?'U|;ti 

idvei ih-BFrQfil ind 'Awfl at MurUp bPih i^f whom have 
^*A uiociAtiPD centcrinf around the word kaffi may have influenced 

rhi: peinter of iJai? C^'cirrlind miaiprurc (pl. B) in h^i eh&ictf cf A fourth animtl 
far hii icriei. It \* n vuliure, PoniiD karfii^ literacy e&ier^'i^ 

rhe firji iyllibte of chb word havo formed tha mental curinKtmn wirh 

Lir^-4irkndinn wbirh toffcthcr with ihe elephant and the ilmiirflh form the 
raflle-nt of ihp tnubiituTr. 



the hunt of the karkadann 

The third iconographic type is represented by scenes in 
which the unicorn IS itself attacked by man. If one takes the 
Arab authors at their face value such a happening seems well- 
nigh impossible in view of the ferociousness of the karkadann. 
.'\I-Damiri is quite specific in this respect and states that “it 
IS very hostile to man; when it smells him or hears his voice 
It pursues him, and after having reached him kills him with¬ 
out eating anything of the corpse.” This motif is not as fre- 
quent in the accounts of the rhinoceros as, for instance, those 
of the death struggle with the elephant, but it is nevertheless 
found in several important texts. However, according to the 
character of the hunter’s tale on which they are based the 
stories vary a great deal. Ibn Fadlan, for instance, quotes the 
account of the Volga Bulgars of how the rhinoceros uses its 
horn to lift a rider from his horse and to throw him repeatedly 
into the air always catching him again with its horn until the 
wretched victim is killed. On the other hand this writer as¬ 
sures us that the beast never attacks the horse of the rider.* 
According to al-Nuwairi an equal enmity to man is shown by 
the two-horned African variety of the animal, although the 
mode of attack is said to be different. Once the hunter has 
been noticed by the rhinoceros he is forced to rescue himself 
y a quick flight up a tree, a strategem which in many cases 
does not help, since the monster breaks the tree by assault and 
kills the man. Only when the man urinates on the ear of the 
animal is he able to put his attacker to flight. On the other 
hand, the horn is not always regarded as the murderous 
weapon of the animal, for Ahmad Tusi reports that the hunt 
of the rhinoceros is difficult because its voice is deadly.* 

^ I 34 » Arabic p. 34, translation p. 76. 

P. 78 (footnote i of the preceding page). Actually the squealing or 
quacking noise made by a rhinoceros when he gets human scent and is alarmed 
has been compared to something between the bark of a dog and the quack 
of a duck (128, p. ii); the same observer speaks of the “squeaking noise” 
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Fanciful as some of these accounts are they nevertheless 
demonstrate the great awe in which the animal was held and 
the difficulties encountered in hunting it. As a matter of fact, 
these statements were based on experience and observation 
and they are therefore fundamentally true. Yet in spite of all 
hazards—real and imaginary—man successfully attacked the 
rhinoceros and killed it; however, the task was so formidable 
that it formed a theme in legends and later on was even 
thought to be worthy of historical record. Both these types 
of reports have been glorified by painters. 

The scenes in which a legendary hero kills the “unicorn” 
are mainly represented in the Shdh-tidmah illustrations. Al¬ 
though such pictures are not too common,® several of them 
have been discovered in the course of this investigation. There 
must be many more which have not yet been published or are 
not even recorded. 

The first hero in the Shdh-ndmah to perform this deed of 
prowess is Gushtasp while exiled in the land of Rum. When 
Mirin, a Ruman noble, asks for the hand of the second daugh¬ 
ter of Caesar, he is told that he would be accepted only after 
having killed the monster. Being unequal to performing the 
task, Mirin enlists the help of Gushtasp who, on foot, van¬ 
quishes the beast on his behalf without revealing the secret.^ 
Gushtasp’s son Isfandiyar kills two such animals as the first 
of the seven feats he has to perform on the way to the Iron 
Fortress where his sisters are kept prisoners.® When Iskandar 
is in the land of Habash (Ethiopia) he encounters a whole 
pack of the African variety of the animal and slays their 

of the undisturbed animal (128, p. 12), and he mentions also the “tremendous 
snorts, more like an engine blowing off steam than anything else” (128, pp. 6 
and ii). In both cases he is referring to the Asiatic two-horned rhinoceros 
observed in British Malaya, the behavior of which is not different, however, 
from that of the Indian and African species. Blanford (48, p. 474) speaks of 
“a peculiar grunt” as the only sound produced by the great Indian rhinoceros. 

* None is illustrated in the study devoted to the miniatures of twenty Shdh- 
ndmah manuscripts in the Leningrad libraries (108, pis. 1-50). 

*Thc story is told in 102, vol. 4, pp. 304 ff.: and the killing of the animal 
on pp. 311 ff.; 103, vol. 4, pp. 333 ff. and 337 ff. respectively. 

® 102, vol. 4, pp. 490 ff.; 103, vol. 5, pp. 119 ff. 
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Jeader.* * rh« fourth he™ to combat the anJmal succeasfullv 
.5 the m.eh(7 hunter Bahrim Gfir, who perform, this feat 
Khde he is disguised g, the amhgssador of the Shah of Iran 
to the court of Shangul of India/ How popular belief evalu* 
ated Uie immens.t,. of the tn,k of killing a rhinoeero, is shown 
by the *at-t that it ix put on the same level as the killing of a 
dragon which in the case of all four Shak-«nmaft heroes foh 
itjwK as a suLacquent exploit 

When one look, over ilie mimaturca Hlustrating these /idus 
mt 1 C monster, the differences in the rcprescmalions of the 
same animal again bccnmc obvious. They indtidc some of the 
types iscussed on earlier pages, but also a new and unexpected 
species, a wolflike beast, which is charaetcristk of ihc Shufh 
mmafi. The cause of this profusion of t>'pes cannot be blamed 
on the unbridled imagination of the artists who might, quite 
erroneottsly, be suspected of having represented the animals 
•(ciordmg to their fancy. It is the double meaning of the basic 
term and the verbal ambiguities of the description whieJi lead 
to uncertainty and thus to menia] confusion. While the poet 
could he vague and suggestive, the painter had to ffmi a solu¬ 
tion which was often ingenious, though the zoological recon- 
Htruction from literary tidbits is usually at great variance with 
nature, and, of course, also with representations in other 
manuscripts. 

In HrdawsJ's text the animal Is caJJed ^ whidi, owing 
to^ the Jack of diacritical mgrks in early manuHcripts, when ap¬ 
plied to a quad^ruped can be read as gurg (wolf) or karg 
(rJimocetos). 7 he first, being a common word^ suggests ifgdf 
more readily, fo make the issue even more confusing the 
text ia now’hcre precise enough to enable the reader to choose 
berween the tvo. In the stories of Gushtasp and Isfandiyir 
the word is rhymed with sutitr^ (large) and busstiri/ fhig), 
thus pointing to gurg (wolf), and in tlic accounts of Iskandar 
and Rabram Gur with tur^ (helmet), (hailstone), and 

marg (death) Indicating the form karg/ In the poem, Gusht- 

• 107^ VEit. 5, ja. 2»; 10^^ vta!. (S, ^ 14^. 

JM, vnl, ft, JIJI, 3 ft J},- 103 , vol. % pp. iir fF. 

*WoEJr f afla, p, pojnti ttj [hcift difTtrtnr rliymuiK wordi in hb diieun^ 
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usp hiriisclf IS miide to express hh astonkhment Uiat foolish 
rrieti !ihoii[d given tiic name of gurg to a mongitcr which 
Ite regards as a dragon.” No wonilcr that tlic illuRtratora c!if 
iJic Shah-tmmah have mistaken the Wf>lf for the rhinncems.*^ 
I'hc verhai ambiguity is cleared upi however, when the ehar- 
aclcr of the animal is analyred and, in all four cases^ is found 
to be of the same general type: It is a huge dark<o]ored 
monster, like an elephant, of ferocious nature; and it charges 
its foes furiously so that all animals and even brave men 
avoid or flee it. Charactcrkticallyt elephants arc no exception 
to the rule. It terrorizes the whole countryside £Lnd victory 
over It is a matter of royal acclaim and Jionor. What inakcs 
it deiinjte that die animal k the rbrnoceroft—even when Its 
Persian name is, on account of the rhyme, To be read gurg— 
is the fact that it has hut one hnrn^ somettmes described os 
being dark or even hlack.^* The only misleading conception 
of tin: poet IS to compare this horn with that of the stag.’“ It 
is this poetical expression that induces the arcist in some cases 
to depict the animal in antelopelifce fashion. But even the 
ambiguities which pointed either to a wolf or a stag were not 
the only ones to harass the painter since Fjrdaw-sT speaks also 

dflfl of whieh^ jccurdirti; |i> hisn, ihnuld fi>r rcudini bfi rtad 

” * 03 , VI>L 4^ jqSfc lipp dtid p, jxa. line 

I^inc appFi«* lEia to nantlalkann like (bnpe of (who itwiyis 

ipcuki <if 'loup") and die Wamtfirj pn tht fai^ the pnimal kWUi Bahrlm 
Gut^ Mtiiira. Warner buwrTcfi ibiir ihr word "^ught pErhap* ba read 

aj rhlnoCErDi''^ an JCMUjinf ipf ihr rhifm-p (tOSt vol. 7, p^ 111, foatacKi l). 

NSldeke definitely pTalCl that the Buimil killed by BihrlAi Gur ii a karg, 
rhino^rHii, nut a RurR, wolf p. 47)^ 

In virw of ftc BTubiguity of the Penitn die rrmlerTn^s of m 

or "'wolP' In The HUJat widely uied Irafnlaliuiit and finally tfic wolflike 
rcprcpcniBCfoni cf the a&Lraal m Pcrplen iiiinEAtiir>Fi. it If nos lurpriling 10 find 
tbit M'Eitem eapiSani iltuafrail^ns acarKy always ipeak of * 

^^AtioEbcr ptvof that l3ic anmlai] wsa ijnilcriiEqiTd ■■ ibiEUDeC-TPl U llt-r enplion 
of the Drmoilc mini ■to re fpl. y) which dpn not Ufe stie imbiffuauf 

leffll cT "^ liut 

itfirr p, iS, fnntEHtc 
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o! boar ^ elephant 

When an artist was faced with the dilemma of illustrating 
such a strange beast, one way out of the difficulty was to fol¬ 
low the text as literally as possible and combine all the main 
features m portraying the animal. This happened in the 
Istandiyar scene m the manuscript of 1429-1430 (833) in the 
Gulistan Palace in Teheran (pi. 23).Here the artist shows 
two large wolves with long tusks, leonine paws, and a single 
antlerhke horn on the head of the male animal. Whatever 
one might think of these two creatures from a zoological 
point of view, which indeed does not matter here, as an artist 
and illustrator the painter accomplishes his task with imagina- 
tion and spirit. 


The gurg or lupine type in Shdh-ndmah illustrations can be 
traced back as far as the fourteenth century in two paintings 
s owing the exploit of Bahrain Gur. One is from the Demotte 
manuscript in the collection of the late Mrs. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller and the other from a small-sized Mongol manuscript 
now in the Freer Gallery (pi. 25) The choice of this animal- 
type for scenes with this particular king is revealing, because 
the^ text calls the beast killed by him not a gurg, but a karg. 
Quite obviously both terms mean the same beast. 

In some instances, the descriptive text cannot be found to 
justify certain details in an illustration; however, such refer¬ 
ences will appear elsewhere in the epic in accounts of other 
heroes battling with the rhinoceros. Thus Firdawsi does not 
speak of the tusks of a boar which the artist of the Rocke- 


These tusks jljj are such a vital feature that Gushtasp takes 

them with him after he has slain the animal (102, vol. 4, p. 312, line 407; 
103, vol. 4, p. 338). 

About the manuscript see 43, pp. 69-71, pis. 43-50; IS4» vol. 3, pp. 1851- 
1852, vol. 5, pis. 869-874. The miniature (first published in 43, p. 71, No. 49, 
and illustrated on pi. 47B), the two paintings in the Demotte Shdh-ndmah, and 
one of the miniatures in the Myers collection (pi. 24, lower), arc—to ray knowl¬ 
edge the only Shdh-ndmah scenes showing the fight with the \S^ so far 
published. 

^* 54 » P- III, No. 53 and fig. 26; 194, fig. 10. 

No. 30.10A, unpublished. 
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/dlcr miniutufc depicts; tlity arc mentioned only in the case 
of the g,irg fcillcd by GusJitasp.” All this indicates that the 
animals encountered by the four hcrocs^be they gurg or 
karg—were lindcistood to be the same animal and their re¬ 
spective features were tlius intcrchnngcahk to the artist. In 
other respects, however, tU painters of the two miniatures 
took the tejct more literally. In the Rockefeller miniature the 
awc-inspirmg carcass with its very hmg, slightly curved iiorn, 
19 indeed of ‘^hulk so vast” that die picture makes one believe 
that hons lied the woods before it.*’ The painter of the Freer 
rarniamrc, on the other hand, is interested only in a simple 
and direct presentation of facts and not in the emotional aspect 
of the scene, and his ^wolf,” distinguished by sl/c and wings, 
tioes not arouse the hideous horror of the other painting. 

In other instances the artist ignores the lupine aspect of 
the beast and presents it in the shape of an antelope with a 
huge single horn on its forehead. The earliest example so far 
round IS in tlie Shdlh^ainafi of the first half of the fourteenth 
century m the coliection of George Hewitt Myers. Washing- 

I. Here Iskaridar is shown killing 

the Ethiopian karg in the form of a stag whose monstrous 
Character is underlined by fianics above the front legs. Another 
hni: example is a miniature from a manuscript of the second 
haJf of the fifteenth century, in the Bibliotheque Nationalc, 
tans, in which Crushtisp is shown killing tlic animal fpl. 26). 
Here again text and painting do not seem i« match, since the 
tcM speaks of 3 gurg while the painting shows an animal which 
IS certainly not a wolf. By now we realize, however, that this 
discrepancy is not a real issue. 

The problem was often solved within a manuscript bv hav¬ 
ing illustrations of two battle scenes, each with a different type 
of anunaf, and tJms the confusion in nomenclature was over- 
come. In the amsIUizeii S/tS/i-ndmah in the Myers collec¬ 
tion, (.iishtasp 18 depicted as the slayer of a lion-unfcom while 
Isk andnr kills 3 stag (ph 14). Roth animals have a large 
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certain Lhincse legendary fiiijnstcra, ihey also display large 

ames which emanate from above their frimt legs. At about 
t IC same time the Demottc ShSthTidmah has Jskandar flghrinjt 
I (Pl< 9 ) while Bahram GQr kills a wolf 

here tfif only feature common to both is the long single Jiom 
on their foreheads. However, even this all-important trait is 
not always shown. For example, Isfandiyar is battling four 
ordmarj—that is to saf hornless—wolves (instead of the two 
mentioned in the text) in a Sitdh-mmith written in 1497 (90”) 
in the Kevorkian collection (pL 28) while BahrSm Gtir kills 
a ninglc-horned antelope in another miniature of the samL- 
inanuscript (pi. 27). When one compares the animal in this 
painting with that of the Rockefeller miniature which also 
llahr^m GQr in his fight, ihe two types of k^rg make it 
obvious at once that thtsrt: fs no icodoj^raphic consistenqr that 
matches each hero with a sperilic animal. Other miniatures 
give further proof of this. In the dated 1605- 

1608 (1014-101&) in the Metropolitan Museum, Isfandiyar 
IB seen killing two deer with the horns of a rhinoceros on their 
noses (pi. ay),” although in the Kevorkian mmiaturc the 
same hero is lighting four wolves (pi, 28). However, a &hdh- 
tiamah of 1544 (95 1) in the Princeton University Library has 
at least this in common with the ahuve-mentioneJ manuscript 
in the Metropolitan Aluscum, that in both cases w'c have an 
ordinary wolf slain by liuahtisp while the antelope with the 
rhinoceros hom killed by IsfandiySr in the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum manuscript corresponds 10 a real rhinoceros in the Prince¬ 
ton codex (pi. 30).” All one can say from the relatively few 
examples so far tracked down is th.it when two combat scenes 
arc show‘n in one manuscript one represents a wolf and the 
other a one-horned animal, usually an antelope. Since the 
text of the Shdh-ndmafi speaks definitely of a gurg in the fights 
of Citjshtasp and Isfandiyir, a certain preference for the wolf- 

^93. pp. 3M7. The iiiUnlaiufri ‘&huwiii£ i thv ?Jo. 

(iJailiLiv}!) on foi. ^|]£i ind No. jS on fo|, 1440 , art mH lllutlnleil 

lii (he 

ioB, p. Nip, I (sS ti)i 
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like beast might possibly exist in the miniatures showing these 
two heroes. After the early sixteenth century the one-horned 
animal reveals features of the rhinoceros, be it only in the 
correct position of the horn or in the whole body structure. 
How the different animal types are distributed among the 
manuscripts so far described is demonstrated by chart A.*® 
The comparative frequency of the various karg scenes can 
best be judged by taking a large collection of Shah-namah 
manuscripts as a basis of investigation. Fortunately we have 
the descriptive catalog of the manuscripts in the Leningrad 
libraries available for such a survey." These libraries own 21 
illuminated manuscripts dating from 1333 to the nineteenth 
century and have in a single manuscript as few as seven and 
as many as 192 miniatures. One can therefore assume that 
they provide a fairly representative cross section of the Shah- 
namah iconography. Of these 21 manuscripts three showed 
a single combat scene with a karg per volume and four have 
two scenes. The distribution of the subject becomes clear 
from chart B. 

Combining the data provided by both chart A and chart B, 
one can state that no single manuscript seems to have more 
^an two scenes. One can further assume that scenes with 
Gushtasp and Isfandiyar are probably more common than 
those showing Bahram Gur. The miniatures with Iskandar 
are rare. Finally one can say that the more miniatures a manu¬ 
script has the greater the likelihood is that one or two of the 
four scenes are represented, since the scenes were found in 
manuscripts with a miniature range of 29-192; only one manu¬ 
script in this group had less than 50 miniatures. On the other 
hand, manuscripts in which the scene is missing contain only 

from 7 to 64 miniatures and only three of these contain 
over 50. 


='®This chart is only approximately correct, since not ail paintings in the 
now cut-up manuscripts are known; I have also not been able to examine the 
mim-amr^ Nationale which may contain another karg 

" 109. pp. ,-122. I am indebted to Dr. Sidney Glazer of the Library of 
Ssslirtext' ® translated for me the pertinent passages of the 




3 L Tjik UNJCOHN—ElTmOHAUS^HN 

Tht light with tKc monster, our third iconflgraphic type, 
IS not rMtnctctl to illusti ations of the ShU-tiSmaL it i» also 
to !jc found in the ikcoratlon of an implement of daily use 
from outside Persia, namely, a richly decorated linfilarcd 
water jar from Mosul. In two slightly varying scenes the 
hero kills li winged tlnJi^orn of the equine typCf tliEHigh with 
the front legs of a carnivore, the hind legs of a bird of prey, 
and a tail ending in a dragon's head {pi. 31. left).»» Jr is j,ard 


CBAST A—T/tf ilunUKlUn 9} smmal typt, in tipht SUh-i.qnich tnunauript. 
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to say which legendary person h respresenteJ. Three of the 
heroes deicnbed in the SMh-jiamali are purely Persian;” only 
the fourths Iskandari the Dhn 1 -Qarnain of the Koraoj would 
be known in an Arab country. But there is another^ better 
^ipproacJ] to the problem. Professor Sarre compared the motif 
on the jar with tlic Pergepiilis relief shnwing a king (ighting 
a '"unicorn” (pi. 31+ right). He ivaa right in assuming a re¬ 
vival of an ancient motif. Mowevcri instead of regarding a 

” aagt rulumm C-n; 231, p. pli, [n aae ffcnc tlit klllrr wim 

hom of itc nnlcail; in the o^hcr, nnc (rf it* ^feni Icfi. 

^ Quibtaapj, [^fnniiiy^iiirp and Bafar^ni Gtrr. 
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piece of architectural sculpture from outside Mesopotamia as 
the possible prototype, it might be better to look for an object 
from Mesopotamia itself, preferably an object of the minor 
arts. Scenes with a genius or king fighting a winged equine 
beast with a single horn on its forehead, as found on seals 
give a good idea of what might have served as an indigenous 
model (fig. i).»« When one assumes such a survival of an 
age-old iconographic theme, one should also consider a local 
interpretation for the scene. One is led to this conclusion by 
the description of Persepolis in Ibn al-Balkhi’s twelfth-century 
account of Pars. When discussing the same series of reliefs 



Z iZ.) 1/3. pt. a. 


Of M *■ A discussion 

fhP h '"^dieval Persian writer did not identify 

the hunter in the sculpture with one of the four heroes of the 

lorin ^ because the ruins of the palaces were 

locally connected with this mythical Persian king.- On the 
other hand, Ibn al-Balkhi’s identification of the Pefsepolis ani- 
a karka dann makes it fairly certain that the monster 

b^a^-a We«rh-"h' 

slayer. Cf. also figures laS *''* Rarment of the 

iconographic type. See also iyo. p.”ot, No sZ *^h 

34 *: afiy, pp. 23a-333, No. i and fig. i. ’ ^ 

” * 3 *. p. lay; 131, p. 87. 
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on the Mosul }ftr was given the same name (sex also pp. 67 f,). 

i he killing of rhinoceroses In liistoncai times is recorded 
al a fairly early date.” In 922 (310J the Buigars told Ihn 
l ajlan how howmen armed with poisoned arrows climb up a 
high tree above the resting place of the animal and kill it from 
[Ills safe hide-out.” ,'\bout the same time a Muslim arnbas- 
sador to the Chinese court gives the emperor a similar accoiint 
of the way In which the rhinoceros Is bunted.” As we shall see 
later on, the liorn of the rhinoceros was a valuable commodity 
exported hy Muslim traders to the Far East, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that many of these were taken from 
hunted animals. 


Reports of rhinoceros hunts have come down to us from at 
least the late fourteenth century on.'^ According to the ^.afar- 
Hamaii, 'rimur once killed several animals with sword and 
spear on the frontier of Kashmir and the scene is therefore 


^ One flf thcM icporu uautidri Ninirqirwhit fuermtic^ h'at Iea U of literary 

i^nilkiinn!. Mjirvoi] lelli uj thii way bunting ibe /hldiKeiLrt It for 

a jfiaja tn nh^llrr bimtclf bfbind I bi^» I»e whittb the anintik CADDDt uptisot 

Of bfrikt ibrFii lo ihocrt Bt it tmJ rouie It; li wiJI diBrjtt fit ihc tree, firDiing 
it with thB bora wli^tb iiiek« in rlic iree, 'flie aniinal ii tbtn uiuhle lo rnma 
the bofn and pooplr* krpi Sn mtllnriB Mme out ind JeHl ii” t6p fu], 
fol. sot), Thll ruM! in bIm in *"50171111** Fairy In thr itury uf 

''Den iBFfero $^hi]«idE7lclD'' (ii*, toI. i* p. in whicb tbe Broiben Onmm 
fullowEij the earlier vrrjiioil of Minin Motilinu* {dtad aUvt JjW) (lia, p. 1+4J* 
5hit»pe2fr, Iim, itBtc* tbot "uniconii niiy be betfayed wiii tfmi" (JuSiui 
Caoiar, let fZ, ictne i). In the Ittic? pf pfratei- /njin it li Lhe lion that uua 
thii mcibad to kill ihe uokarn pp, Bnd it U ilio referred tet ia. 

l^pcfiirr'* /’urn> (C4, p. 4^^}. AUlifnifth k iwmi rutber UtiliVrly lhat b 

rliinoct^ro^ wm dclibcfirely buDEed in ibli aainnci^ ineidenti of lufiq d oatarr 
bai-fl fflicutfEHj. *rn i|ucni: one e^cample: *'A rhina once cbirged i tfti up 
a mna bad diincd in c9CB|ir the onslaui^ht. Thr rhiao"! harn burkd ItiEll 

fiBbt incbtl deejt Inla ihe trunk and ip]|l thr ly^r fa Ur iih^hr* ap and down 
Itf the pnlnE ol impaeL Hie horn Wti lu deeply LrabBdded tbml Ir^ftarr the rhino 
COM III luK lEKlf free It wii ihoE by a companion of ibe mm It had charged” 
(ifii, p, fto), 

*^134, Arabk p. 34, tran^^qTloP p. 7S, 

7 rp p. 11.S. Thi* cuptfirmed hy modern writert willi regard to the humiaa 
Ilf the animal in the knlerlur of Afrita alcrai^ lha ilvi^r Bllha vol. p. AiS), 

?*The s\fttb 4 ralhSMkF in aSa, p. 7«j) ftatetT '"In The month 

of Zl'l-Kji'da of ihc flariir jrar frrt- he fPrinCr Muhnmmad K.han) wm 

to the mountacD* of sirmat (vtttt of the Jumna) and ipeni Itru mnolhf in 
buntinB |}ie rhTnoceriH aod the alh." 
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<«c..ionnlIy represented in Jllan.srripts of the le.t such a, in 
thecupv of 1523 (q 29) in the British Museum."^' it was auiir. 

^abur emperors went rhinoceros iiuming! 

Babur relates m Jns memoirs how he went to n karg-khanaJ. 

b^u^j'^rr*’* 'S '9 amJ set fire to the 

brush to drive out the animals. A calf which had been badiy 

Jiis ar-coont by atatJnE 

hat eycryone took a share of the .poil," apparemJy as a 

th'A^ t ^ "i ’ IJurnmg jungle in 

JhinL^'^^™7/ ‘ blood-stained carcass of the 

rh noeeros calf m the center is illustrated i„ a miniature from 

. ow dispersed Habnr^namab of tfie Akbar period in the IVal- 
ters Art Gallery (pL 32) » Tficre seems to be an even 

'h"" ^ rhinoceros hunt which Babur de- 

Kiibcd, because one reads in the MandR‘: *», . . the karka 

□nd^notTri '* but timorous 

Another fine miniature of a Muehal emperor in pursuit of a 

fprT!r« Sohn.Rethe| collection in Diisseldorf 

Witb Its trunk while Jahangir, on the second elephant nets . 
h« gun «ady for the kill. Although the two rhinocero'et^n 
this miniature are nut accurately drawn there is no legendary 
ontent left in this or in any other Mughal miniaturL^ nor Is 
here any doubt about the identity of the beast as had been 
die cas e ,n mo st of the Shah^„dmuh illustrations. 

fsjv) in li. 1.^:: Olfic. UZTul H. « U 

383 , p, jix- ja. TuI. I, p, 

*- N*. lajjS, foL lib, unpubilihrd 

L'lLfSrr.''* ■ 

.. ..-. 1 . .'.w, ".i: ‘, iZTr '•■' 

efifd hnpptaci} . . . ihdt inivrff,,] . ^ I**"* “it b*' 

twtnir nr rbin, .o»w. « ihrm and’,44 Z" XTk V m‘ 

-i;dd.*r3* of .he medidi« h., n 




THE TAMED lO^RKADANN 

Our fourth ironogrnpljic rypc cotulsts «f the Icarkadann in 
conjunction with other anlinula and always in a nubdued state. 
The earliest picture of this type known to me is from a double 
frontispiece of the Mnngol period forinerly In the Vildi/ 
Library of Istanbul/ On the right page is an enthroRed ruler 
surrounded by his courtiers. Tlie opposite pctge shows in the 
upper register a triumphal or tributory procession with vari* 
ous animals, among them 3.n cJcphniiE i ol Icj by ^ p^cided, 

winged karkadann? the lower register shows the royal horse 
with a groom, falconers, and oilier royal servants. While the 
identity of the ruler on these two detachcil pages cannot be 
established with the data so far published,= other miniatures 
do not present dJdiculties in this respect. 

One large group of paintings shows the enthroned Sulaiman, 
the biblical Solomon, surrounded by the animals and demons 
under his command; sometimes he is in the company of BilqTs, 
the Queen of Sheba, or she is seen on her trip to him sur¬ 
rounded by many of the king’s animals. While the frontis¬ 
piece of a Nir.aml manuscript of 1513 includes as a 

traveling companion of BSIips a karkadann which looks like 
a hybrid of giraffe and deer (pi. 34)/ 3 winged equine karka- 
diinn is to be seen in 3 court scene of Sulaiman and Bilqis sur¬ 
rounded by animals on the double frontispiece of 3 Shah- 
uatttah dated 1497-15(14 (902-910), formerly in tlie Schutv: 
collection (pi. 35)-* *hc BiTctccnth-ccntury examples uf 

^ Ip pL I. 

= It ciotild ht ^iiJ^rr \hc hiiiiE rfpr whqni the nsincKrEpt ifi* iiecutedn or ihr 
BDf for fvhom the tei-t woi. u|-isrin4tb Klumpiiird. 

5 Id the pi H. Kcvoriclanp Now VorL The UAduieeipt wmm wrltled 

by Muifthkil aT'din Muhimimi^ id ShTrij. The riRhr pan of iht fnadiiipleee 
tbQwing Sulflim-iik !■ nol (iTTcwrredi 

vtkL pi. fa. The Icfi portion li aovr ia the oillfifticia of Dr F.. Kabirr, 
rrinccod, hf. J. The miniinire ihowi the efephanE not onb aaiDcraini iriih the 
kflrkidonn bul nlvii Trieh lb oEfacr sreit rornyp thr (c^i lab: ”... 

bii, l.e.p thr rlrpbFtntV„ biller rfimity lit for the idike": lor dlfO p, 
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the “Enthroned Sulaiman” the rhinoceros is usually repre¬ 
sented as a bovine animal with a small curved horn placed 
approximately in the corect position on its nose." The tamed, 
even domesticated nature of the animal is exemplified in a 
miniature of the Vever collection in which the rhinoceros is 
shown not only standing calmly with all the other creatures, 
but with strings of bells around its neck and a saddlecloth oii 
Its back,* and is thus placed in a category with the tame ele¬ 
phant. In keeping with the general character of the Indian 
art of the period, some Mughal miniatures of Sulaiman with 
his hosts present the rhinoceros in a more realistic fashion.' 

Noah was another Biblical figure who, in the ark, came in 
contact with the rhinoceros. Since in Persian miniatures the 
ark IS usually rendered in a summary fashion, no painting has 
so far come to light which shows the animal. A pair of peace¬ 
ful rhinoceroses is, however, to be found in the rear of the 
lowest deck of an ark in a Mughal miniature of the late six¬ 
teenth century which was recently acquired by the Freer 
Gallery of Art.* 


A fourth variety of the iconographic type is represented by 
miniatures illustrating the story of Nizami’s Iskandar-namah 
in which Plato hypnotizes animals with the help of a wonder 
organ.* So far no Persian miniature of this subject has come 
to my attention, but there is at least one fine Mughal painting 


KhoHsi h ^''Phant-dcvouring serpents on Java are mentioned in Ibn 
Khordadhbeh (98, vol. i, p. 26). For classical and later Western reoresenta 
t.on of the battle between the elephant and the serpent see 119. pp. .jJ-rSo) 
* 49 . pl. 75 ; 180. vol. t. pi. rj. 

« 180, vol a pl. 90. A saddlecloth is also found on the bovine karkadann 
Ilf mg the elephant on its horn which is the Walters Art Gallery ms. W <93 
al-Qazwini manuscript (pl. 14, lower). This^s 
!oSr fn'the iconographic type of the tamed karkadann 

8 ddlecloth was put on rhinoceroses used in India for staged fights with 
New"" Yort Hccramaneck. 


* No. 48.8. The miniature is reproduced, 73, p. 24. 
® 33 . pp. 78-80. 
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of the Akbar period in which the rhinoceros, like all the other 
represented animals, is hypnotized by the soothing strains of 
the organ played by the Greek philosopher.^® 

In all these miniatures the karkadann is tamed through the 
influence of an overpowering personality and no longer shows 
any animosity toward the surrounding animals. However, 
even in this iconographic type the traditions associated with 
the usual karkadann are so strong that it is sometimes shown 
in close proximity to the elephant. 

With these examples in mind every student of Persian 
iconography is naturally inclined to think of miniatures show¬ 
ing the love-crazed poet Majnun surrounded by antelopes, 
deer, rabbits, lions, and tigers. Here strict personal authority 
is of course not responsible for the subduing of ferocious 
beasts—it is compassion which leads tame and wild animals 
alike to console a forlorn and unhappy man. The subject was 
popular for Nizami illustrations in Persia as well as in seven¬ 
teenth- and eighteenth-century India, and since the Indian artist 
delighted in giving a large and varied number of animals, it 
is reasonable to inquire whether or not the rhinoceros might 
be found in the peaceful company around the poet. So far 
only two examples of this type have turned up. The first, in 
the possession of Nash Heeramaneck, of New York, is prob¬ 
ably from the late Akbar period (about 1600) and shows a 
vast assembly of animals which in this case surround Majnun 
and Laila who has come to see her lover at last. Among the 
host of visitors one notices two rhinoceroses which, though 
not acurately rendered, are easily identified (pi. 3 ^)- 
other miniature, now in the collection of Cherif Sabry Pasha, 
seems to be from the eighteenth century. Here the scene is 
much reduced and only a lion and a rhinoceros are portrayed 
with the famous lover.'^ It is worth while noting that this, a 
fairly recent example, coming as it does from the country of 
origin of the rhinoceros, still shows the animal in the tradi- 

182, vol. 2, pi. i8i. The painter of this Nizami manuscript in the Dyson 
Perrins collection is Madhu Khanahzad. 

'' 224, pp. 151-152, No. 116 and pi. 49 * 
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tional bovine shape, although with a horn now properly placed 
on Its nose. ^ 

i-i, ^ finally two further groups of representations of 

the rhinoceros which are variants of the type so far described. 
In these pictures the karkadann is surrounded by other ani¬ 
mals which It leaves in peace though no superior power is 
present to keep it in check. One small group is peculiarly 
Indian and shows “the Animal Kingdom” or at least some 
outstanding e.xamples of the native Indian fauna. The Freer 
Gallery of Art owns a delicately drawn miniature of the early 
seventeenth century,** which presents in a skillful composition 
a large array of animals among which two fairly realistic 
rhinoceroses are to be found (pi. 37). Less ambitious in 
scope and artistic intention is a miniature of about 1700 in 
e s amic Department of the Berlin Museum where a much 
smaller number of quadrupeds, including a rhinoceros, is 
arranged in a decorative manner.*’ 

A combination of animal heads which, at times, incindes 
that of a single-horned creature, is the main feature of the 
talking tree or of the tree on the Island of Waqwaq. Thus 
a miniature of the Waqwaq Island from an al-Qazwinl manu- 
cript in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts shows, on a tree, 
amongst the strange “fruits” which make the waqwaq sound, 
the head of the karkadann; in spite of its bovine shape, it is 

k"" it* 

fifteenth-century SUh-^amnh 
in the Bod^leian Library illustrates the “talking tree” which 
tells Iskandar of his approaching death; in this case the head 
of the unicorn is shaped like a dragon and shows, in its Far 
Eastern aspect, no relationship to any of the standard types 
known in the Muslim world.*® 

This legend ary tree is usually thought to be reflected in 

**No. 4S.*9. Size: 233x119 mm., unpublished. 

*•39. pi. f 9 . 

** 52 . PP. 22-23, No. 24a, pi. 13a. 

WwVL an » found on .he tree of .he Island of 

collmion (29, pi 3 ^ 47 '"' '545 (952) of .he A. Ches.er Beatty 
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conventionalized scroll or tree designs with animal heads, such 
as are to be found as decorations on a number of medieval 
and postmedieval objects.'® Without wanting to enter here 
into a discussion as to whether these compositions are actually 
connected with the “talking tree,” it still seems appropriate to 
refer at this point to the one example so far found which 
includes unicorns: the plaque from the Madrasa Muqaddamiya 
in Aleppo (pi. 6). As in the case of all other designs the 
animal heads are at the end of the scrolls which cover the 
surface and which, in this case, are arranged in strict sym¬ 
metry, thus creating the impression of a tree. 

'® I59» PP- 26 ff-; 12 , pp. 69 - 72 . 
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ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF THE KARKADANN 

A fuller understanding not only of the physical form and 
the various iconographic settings of the karkadann, but also 
of the ideas and legends associated with it, calls for elabora¬ 
tion of our account of the animal. After all, Marvazi said 
in the early twelfth century: “People say many things about 
this animal,” and this makes it imperative to investigate its 
lore further. 

According to al-Jahiz, the karkadann belongs to a numeri¬ 
cally small species, since the dam has but few offspring and 
her period of gestation is as long as that of the elephant.' The 
karkadann was even thought to be the least abundant animal.* 
The Mandfi* substantiates this by asserting that the short¬ 
lived dam has only one offspring during her lifetime. The 
male, however, seems to have a better life expectancy—at 
least in the opinion of al-Qazwini who gives him a life span 
of yoo years. Since, according to the same author, no weapon 
has any effect on it and no animal can withstand it, violent 
death comes to the male animal only as a sequel to its fights 
with the elephant. 

In strange contrast to the alleged rarity of the karkadann 
is the great amount of information supplied by Muslim authors 
which even includes the age when it reaches sexual maturity.® 
Its^ scarcity is, however, a good reason for the high prices 
which some of the products derived from it brought on the 
market. Its m ost precious part is the horn. Al-Jahiz is the 

^ * 45 » vol. 7, p. 40. Al-Jahiz, as recorded by al-Mas'udi (184, vol. i, p. 387), 
thinks that the period of gestation of the karkadann is 7 years, al-Qazwini 
and al-Ibshihi (99, p. 267, footnote i) mention 3, and al-Gharnati, 4 years. 
Modem zoologists speak of 17 to 18 months (53. vol. 12, p. 615; 48, p. 474). 
The gestation period of the African and Indian elephant is estimated by various 
authorities to last between 18 and 23 months (243, vol. i, p. 373). 

^ Marvazi quoting al-Jahi? (6. fol. 134b; 7. fol. 88b). See also 217, vol. i, 
p. 402, and 5, fol. 14b. 

•This information is provided by al-QazwinI who sets the date after 50 years 
of age. 
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first Muslim writer to refer to certain of its innate qualities 
by stating that it is harder and nobler than the tusks of the 
elephant.* Since the horn of the rhinoceros is actually only 
agglutinated hair, it cannot, of course, be maintained that it 
is harder than ivory, but this assertion points at once to the 
exaggerated attributes of this part of the body. The Aklibdr 
al-§in wa^l-Hind is the first of a long line of sources to inform 
us that the Chinese used it for making highly valued girdles. 
The quality of the horn depended on the pattern, which was 
said to appear as a light figure of a man, peacock, fish, or 
other animal on a dark background and which comes out when 
the horn is polished.® Most authors from Ibn Khordadhbeh 
on agree that the figures are to be found in the Inside of the 
horn after it has been split.® Al-Mas‘udi gives perhaps the 
most extensive account of these girdles. According to him the 
horn is usually white and shows black figures, although some¬ 
times the designs stand out in white against a black back¬ 
ground.^ “With the help of leather straps girdles are made 
of these horns on the model of gold and silver ornaments. 
The emperors and grandees of China value this adornment 
above everything else so that they pay as much as two and 

* 145, vol. 7 » P- 38- 

® According to Ibrahim b. Wasif-Shah (981 vol. i» p. 160). The date of this 
author is given differently. Ferrand, following Seybold ( 9 ®» vol. p. X 37 )» 
assumes that he wrote about A.D. 1000 and in any case before 1031 (422). 
Brockelmann stated formerly (57, vol. i, p. 335) '*ved toward the 

end of the thirteenth (seventh) century, while later on he attributed his 
work to a period before 1209 (606) ( 57 » snppl. vol. i, p. 574 )* 

® 136. p. 47; 98, vol. I, p. 29. The authors who speak of figures in the split 
horn include Ibn Fabian, al-Idrisi, al-Gharnati, Ibn Bukhtishu*. and al- 
Damirl. Passages in al-Mas‘udI and in the Arabian Nights seem to reflect the 
same belief. In one place al-Damiri quotes the Spaniard Abu ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr (died in 1071 [463]) that the figures come out after the horn has been 
cut off. 

7 184, vol. I, pp. 386-387. His list of figures on the horn includes the rhinoceros 
Uself, and he mentions also "other animals of its region.” Al-Nadim’s informant 
told him that the most frequent designs were those of 6ies and of fish (xsa, 
vol. I, p. 349). Ahmad Tusi mentions also a lion (134. P- 77 i footnote). 
Al-Gharnati adds to the repertory a gazelle, different kinds of Wrds and trees, 
besides other “wonderful things” not specifically named. Al-Damiri follows 
him as usual. 
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even four thousand dinars. The clasps are of gold and the 
whole IS of extraordinary beauty and solidity. Sometimes one 
applies different inlays of precious stones with long golden 
nails.” Al-Damiri adds a further detail when he says that 
thin flat pieces of the horn are applied to the girdle. 

The statements of the Arab authors are fully borne out by 
the Chinese writers, who inform us about the use of the horn 
in the official attire of the T'ang period.' In addition, there 
are fortunately still extant several fragments of Chinese 
leather girdles with applications of thin plaques of rhinoceros 
horn, now preserved in the Shosoin in Nara, which are only 
slightly earlier than the report in the Jkhbar al-§in wa’l-Hind 
(pJ- 39> left).® None of these T‘ang girdles has inlays of 
precious stones, but a silver clasp from one of them has come 
down to us.^® 


In view of the large demand for the horn in China, it is 
not surprising to find that its price was as high as 3,000 to 
4,000 mithqals or dinars of gold,” and that Marvazi calls it 
the most valuable export article to the Far East." The price 
depended on the quality of the pattern and on the popularity 
of the materia l at a given time. Thus already in the middle 


KirdiJ’of'thTT'lT"r .I”"*-'®"* the use of the horn in “official” 

y re restricted to the use of princesses. Dr. Schuyler Cammann was 

“Se raS ‘Hist'r^\‘ir"-information: 

Ihe -rang History (Hstn Tang shu) discussing the everyday dress or 

used gold officials above the sixth rank (third to sixth) used rhinoceros horn 
"of “ MetL?;** 'i'ver. and comToTpeople’ 

y.a) nnd'r “ T" 

banoueu Ar.p ...A j ■ Imperial audiences and state 

banquets first and second rank officials are permitted to wear (dress acces- 

wries of) jade or t'ang (-ften) rhinoceros horn, while the third rank is per¬ 
mitted to wear carved rhinoceros horn or striped rhinoceros, or jade, etc. T^se 

references make it very clear that the rhinoceros horn was used as a precious 
substance on a par with gold and jade.” precious 

de!crSo7,'‘a« P''‘* i» ""de- 

descriptions are given in Japanese and English. 

After 147, vol. i, pi. 20. 

According to Ibn Khordadhbeh, Marvazi f6 fol n 

.A,. “r" 

183, Arabic p. 5, translation p. 17, 
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of the ninth century A.D. Ibn Khordadhbeh tells us that the 
price varied from 300 to 4,000 dinars. Al-Nadim is the 
only writer who gives an explanation for a drop in the market 
price since he had the good fortune to have as informant a 
monk from Najran, who in 987 (377) had returned from a 
visit to China and could give him a first-hand report about his 
experiences. This man told him that the price per ounce of 
horn had fallen from 5 minas of gold to i ounce of gold and 
even less. This drop was caused by a royal decree which abol¬ 
ished the custom of appearing with girdles of rhinoceros horn 
and required instead girdles of gold and similar costly ma¬ 
terial.^* Hence, following the law of supply and demand, the 
much-decreased demand had suddenly caused a depression in 
the valuable commodity. 

There are some other exotic uses of the horn mentioned 
by Arab authors. According to the tenth-century Hndtld al- 
^/ilani the chiefs of the Waqwaq province of China “wear ex¬ 
tremely precious necklaces of rhinoceros horn,” and Ibn 
Bukhtishu‘ tells us that the kings of China hang it on them¬ 
selves against evil things. The Sh6s5in again provides an 
example in the form of several small containers used as pen¬ 
dant ornaments, made from rhinoceros horn—one horn¬ 
shaped and the other consisting of two square boxes. They 
are combined with small amber and crystal balls (pi. 39, 
right).The same collection also contains a small fish-shaped 

192, vol. I, p. 349, vol. 2, p. 184; 98, vol. 1, p. 130. Ferrand interpreted 
al-Nadim’s passage as referring to tribute in the form of rhinoceros horn, but 
the use of girdles with applied pieces of horn in Chinese court attire (see above, 
footnote 8) indicates that the text refers apparently to the latter. This is also 
the way in which the German editors of the Arabic text translated the passage 
(19a, vol. 2, p. 184). 

In view of the prices quoted by the medieval authors it is worth while noting 
that in 1935 the value of the horn on the Calcutta market was about half its 
weight in gold. A single horn retrieved from the poachers fetched 150 pounds 
and still higher prices have been known (34X, p. 1229). 

129. p. 84. This is corroborated by al-Qazwini (217, vol. 2, p. 30, line 15) 
who states that the inhabitants of Sandabil (Kan-chou in the Kan-su Province) 
adorn themselves with “elephant and rhinoceros bone.” De Goeje already 
thought that this might be the horn of the rhinoceros, mounted in gold and worn 
as an amulet (178, p. 87). 

147, vol. 7, pi. 51; see also pi. 58a and 58b for other horn containers like¬ 
wise square or horn-shaped. These containers are called gosu in Japanese. 
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pendant of rhinoceros horn/® Another usage for the horn 
was to apply it to thrones in thin pieces. Al-Gharnati, fol¬ 
lowed by al-Damiri, does not specifically say where such 
thrones were made, but from the fact that he tells us about 
this custom in connection with the Chinese girdles, the infer¬ 
ence is that it is used in the Far East. A more commonplace 
service rendered by the horn is first referred to by al-BirunI, 
who tells us that it furnishes the material for the handles of 
knives. This use is mentioned by several other authors, even 
in modern times, and it must have been quite popular and 
widespread. Only one medieval source gives a more specific 
description of a particular feature of these handles. After 
having stated that the horn of one of the African species is 
white but for a black streak from the tip to the center of the 
base, Marvazi adds: “Skill is needed in sawing it so that each 
handle contains a black circle.” Let us hope that we shall be 
fortunate enough one day to find a medieval Muslim knife or 
sword with a rhinoceros handle as described by the twelfth- 
century Persian author. 

The Akhbdr al-^in wa^l-Hind is the only source to give 
some information about the commercial transactions to pro¬ 
cure the horns: . . they are bought in the State of 

Dharma with cowrie shells which are the currency of this 
land. Marvazi tells us of a man in Balkh who had imported 
the horn of the African species. The same author mentions 
also the export of the horn to China. Some come definitely 
from a certain region in India, but in another place he states 
that the port of export to China was Basra, which seems to 
point to the African horn. 

The hide of the rhinoceros, too, is commercially used. Ac¬ 
cording to al-DamIri it is worked into coats of mail against 
which weapons have no effect. Al-Mustawfi, moreover, men¬ 
tions that leather belts which sell for 3,000 to 4,000 dinars 
are made “from the handsome cuirass of leather which it (the 

147, vol. 10, pi. 561. Modern Chinese regard the horn as a potent aphro¬ 
disiac (118, pp. 377, 386, 387 and 39s). 

Apparently Bengal and Bihar (183, pp. 147-148; 17, pp. 52-53 and map 2). 
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karkadann) has around its middle.” Since the quoted high 
price is the same as that for the celebrated Chinese belts 
made with horn plaques, it may be surmised that al-Mustawfi 
who alone mentions the leather variety, confused the two 
types.’* Various parts of the body served also as remedies or 
talismans. Thus its gall is used for fumigations to dispel evil 
smells,’® the left eye against the shaking fever “ and the stings 
of scorpions,*' while the right eye is a talisman against pains, 
jinns, and demons.** The most effective part of the body is 
the horn and especially its legendary protuberance. It is a 
remedy against colic and labor pains, epilepsy, paralysis, and 
spasmodic contractions of muscles.** It helps against the evil 
eye, unties knots, makes hot water cold, and prevents a horse 
from stumbling.** Al-Qazwini demonstrated its powerful 
magic by telling a story according to which particles of the 
horn (or rather of its “knot”) mixed with dust were scattered 
on a band of robbers, thereby preventing them from rising 
from their camp to plunder a caravan. The same author, fol¬ 
lowed by al-Mustawfi, mentions also that When it is near 
poisoned food or drink, it nullifies (literally, breaks the strength 
of) poison.” A variation of this notion is found in Ibn al- 
Wardi who speaks of knife handles made of the horn which 
in the presence of poisoned food become moist and agitated. 
While it is thus certain that the karkadann had magic prop¬ 
erties, no religious connotation seems to have been connected 
with it.** The pious Muslim was only concerned whether it 


>» Another possible explanation for Ihe high price of the leather belts men¬ 
tioned by al-Mustawfi would be that the Chinese girdles were made of 
rhinoceros hide. This assumption is disproved, however, by a girdle m the 
Shosoin which is made of moleskin (147. ▼<>'• ». n®’** *“ P'- 
Ibn Bukhtishu*. 

Al-Qazwini, al-Damiri. 

Al-Damiri. 


2* AI-Qazwini, al-Damiri. 

” Al-Qazwini, al-Mustawfi, al-Damiri. 


Al-Damiri. . . . • • • r 

"Such religious connotations are sometimes found in the descriptions of 
animals. For instance, al-Mustawfi says of the silkworm: “This worm » a 
mighty example of the manifestation of the power of the Artificer with whom 
none may be compared, the Creator of ‘Be. and it was.’ who from the slime 
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was permissible to eat its meat or not.^® The interpretation 
of dreams in which the animal occurred pointed also to its 
purely secular character, since according to al-Damiri the 
karkadann is supposed to represent a powerful, tyrannical 
king or to indicate war and trickery. This seems like final 
proof that the karkadann represents an evil force. 

If one were to summarize all the main thoughts which 
could have been in the minds of persons who saw the picture 
of such an animal, one could state: The karkadann is a very 
rare, large, and powerful animal of India and other distant 
countries. It is of evil and ferocious nature and quickly an¬ 
gered. It does not allow any other animal in its neighborhood 
and pursues and kills even the mightiest of them all, the 
elephant. Only kings of great magic power like Sulaiman 
could subdue it, and only heroes and mighty hunters were able 
to kill it. The outstanding part of its body is the horn on its 
forehead with which it kills the animals. Various designs are 
visible in this horn which in China is used for highly prized 
ornaments. It serves likewise as a powerful remedy and talis¬ 
man. Thus the karkadann stands for fierceness, evil physical 
force, and magic power. 

of such an insignificant worm produces such elegant garments ...” (iQi, 
p. 59, translation p. 41); or of the peacock: ”In every one of its feathers 
are present red, yellow, green, gold, blue, and other colors such that the 
hand of the painter cannot portray a picture of the like. And glory be to Him! 
How great is His majesty, and how wide His power, and how perspicuous 
His proof!” (191, p. 109, translation p. 77). 

ihe Akhbdr al~Sin Kua *l~Hind ate the flesh and al-Mas'udi 
speaks of it as permissible food since it is a kind of buffalo (184, vol. i, 
p. 386). Al-Damiri quotes al-Zamakhshari's opinion in this respect: “The 
evident factor which speaks for its lawfulness is that the animal eats trees 
and is a ruminant. Its being an enemy of man does not preclude it from 
being eaten because the hyena treats man as an enemy and it is eaten. But 
if it were proved that it is born from the horse and the elephant, it would 
be forbidden. And this is remote.” Modern hunters have reported that the 
meat of the rhinoceros is quite palatable (258, p. 147). 




OTHER UNICORNS IN MUSLIM LITERATURE 


During the preceding discussion of the karkadann we have 
at various times had occasion to refer to animals which either 
became fused with the karkadann or split off from it and 
turned into new species. We therefore have to say something 
more about these other creatures. 

Al-Jawhari,* Ibn Bukhtishu*, and al-Damiri state in their 
discussion of the karkadann that the Arabs call it harish (actu¬ 
ally h-rysh)* or, vice versa, that the harish is the karkadann. 


’Quoted by igi, pp. 40-41, translation p. 29; 77, vol. i, p. 285; 78, vol. i, 

p. 5*s : see also 77, vol. a, p. 327, line 9. 

2 ^ with or without the article is the spelling in most manuscripts and 
published texts. Kraus (153, vol. 2, p. 67, footnote 15), Stephenson in his 
translation of al-Mustawfi {191, p. 28) and Jayakar in his translation of 
al-Damiri (78, vol. i, p. 525) transliterate it as parish, and this is also the 
form in 9, fol. 89b, where full vocalization is given. That the correct form of 

the name was doubtful in the Middle Ages is indicated by the many variants. 

The Ibn Bukhtishu' manuscript in the Bibliotbeque Nationale has al-haris, 
while the Morgan Manafi' writes jurish (with a vowel for the first consonant, 
but with no diacritical points for the letter ya); the two al-Qazwini manu¬ 
scripts in the Beatty collection, those of Mr. Kevorkian, the Berlin Museum, 
and of the Freer Gallery (dated 1789) have j.rysh which is also the spelling 
of the Wustenfeld edition of the Arabic text (217, vol. i, p. 392)- A” 
al-Qazwini manuscript dated 1570 ( 97 *) >“ «>>« Harvard College Library and 
another dated 1664 (1075) belonging to H. Kevorkian have o-y Q^s. 

As has already been pointed out by Laufer (165, p. 124, footnote i) harish 
may be connected with the following statement by Cosmas Indicopleustes on 
the rhinoceros: “The Ethiopians in their own dialect call the rhinoceros aroa 
or harisi aspirating the alpha of the latter word, and adding risi. By nron they 
designate the beast as such and by ansi ploughing, giving him Ais name from 
the shape about the nostrils, and also from the use to which his hide is turned. 


^^Th^ B^Monian Talmud {Hullin S9b) knows of a unicorn called rnp which 
is described as “the hart of the forest •Il.i" (69). The Aramic name might 
explain the enigmatic ^y as a garbled form of which like tPV (69) 

would then be the last part of the Greek words 1 '’" 

Bukhtishu* (3, fol. 28A) states that the Syriac-speaking people call the karka- 

dann-harlsh U.J rima, which reproduces the Syriac rayma corresponding to 
the Hebrew rhm. The Princeton University Library manuscript does not 
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Actually they are two quite distinct animals, although both 
are unicorns. The first writer to speak about the harish as a 
separate animal is apparently al-Tawhidi who says: “It is 
a certain small animal of the size of a kid or lamb and very 
quiet, but it has such strength of body and swiftness of mo¬ 
tion as to baffle a hunter. It has in the middle of its head a 
solid and straight horn with which it strikes all animals. 
Nothing can subdue it. It is necessary to use a stratagem for 
seizing it, namely to expose to its view a young virgin or a 
young girl. When it sees her, it jumps into her arms as 
though intending to suck her milk, which is a natural mark 
of affection ingrained in its nature. When it jumps into her 
arms it sucks her breast, though there is no milk in them, with 
such a gusto that it is overpowered by into.\ication like the 
intoxication from wine. While it is in that state the hunter 
comes and ties it up firmly with a rope being itself motionless 
on account of this dodge.”* * .The Nlanafi‘ * overcomes the 
difficulty inherent in the preceding account in which the harish 
is sucking the milkless breasts of a virgin. It introduces in¬ 
stead of the virgin a beautiful girl from a brothel ( 4;[i. ) 

who tempts the animal with her breasts. The animal sucks 
them for about an hour and then falls asleep from the milk. 

have rima but basrima. F. Rosenthal kindly suggested to me that the ba is 
probably a mistaken preposition taken over from some Syriac context, while 
the sin is just a misinterpretation of an overlong space between the ba and the 
ra in the Arabic script. 

The Arabic translation of the Physiologus refers to the name of the animal 
which has all the characteristic features of the harish as iTj daiya JU 
Vj. 3 ). As F. Rosenthal suggests, this may be merely a corruption of Ujj. 

*Thc passage is quoted by al-Damiri (77, vol. i, p. 285; 78, vol. i, p. 525). 
F. Rosenthal informs me that it is taken from al-Tawhidi (255, vol. i, p. 184) 
as was also recognized by Kraus (153, vol. 2 p. 67, footnote 15). Ahmad 
Tusi likewise tells the story of the hunt with the help of a virgin. The animal 
m this case is, however, the karkadann (134, p. 77, footnote i). Zeki Validi 
Togan translates account of the strategem as "Siiugling 

weiblichen Geschlechts,’* but, judging from the parallel texts, it probably means 
“a virgin girl.” Ahmad Tusi gives a variant of the account by stating that 
when the rhinoceros smells the girl, it faints and so do all the other karkadann 
in the steppe. 

*5, fol. 548. 
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The story ends with the exclamation “Allah knows best,” 
thus expressing a certain incredulity about the story. It is 
probably for this reason that al-Qazwini leaves out the story 
of the temptress; he contributes, however, to the lore of the 
animal when he states that it is found in the swamps of 
Sistan and the land of the Bulgars' and he finishes up with 
giving the medicinal properties of its body, thus exchanging 
the folkloristic tale for a scientific myth.* * The story of the 
girl and the harish is given by Ibn Bukhtishu' ’ and also by 
‘Awfi (as quoted by al-Mustawfi) who calls the animal 
qaf'd(\jla») ‘Awfi’s passage and also the Mandfi' dissent from 
the usual belief in the single horn by stating that the animal 
has two horns on its forehead.® It is for this reason that we 
see a small kidlike animal with two horns sucking the breasts 
of a young woman in the miniature illustrating the chapter of 
the harish in the Morgan Manafi' manuscript (pi. 4^1 lower). 
No other representation of the peculiar hunt of the harish 
has so far turned up. The usual iconographic type of the 
animal is the isolated figure of a goat- or antelope-like creature 
with one horn on its forehead such as those found in the 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century al-Qazwini manuscripts in the 
Kevorkian and Beatty collections (pi. 411 middle right and 
lower). A more monsterlike harish is included in the Berlin 


»ai7 vol I. p. 392. Jacob (141. PP- i66-i«7) identifies the fleet-footed 
animal with the saiga antelope of southern Russia the adult specimens of which 
cannot be overtaken by horses or greyhounds. 

«‘‘When a man suffering from quinsy drinks its blood with hot water, his 
obstruction will come up at once. Its meat cooked with the centau^ plant, when 
eaten by a man suffering from colic, will cure him at once. When his ankle- 
bone is burnt and its ashes with its fat are placed on the bleedingf ?) artery, 
the pain stops ...” This medical lore is repeated hy al-Mustawfi (igJ. P- 4>. 
translation p. 29) and al-Damiri. 

^ Under the heading 

a 19,, pp. 48-49, translation pp. 33 - 34 . The vocalisation of the animar, name 

is uncertain. . , , 

• In the table of contenU of ‘Awfi’s JaM ol-H.Uyat. by Muhammad 

NizW d-din (.98, p. 257). a goatlike animal is " "“"‘tf 

with the help of a girl whose hreast it sucks. It is obviously the same animal, 
hut in contradiction to the information given hy al-Mustawfi the text says that 
it has a single horn. 
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manuscript (pi. 41, middle left), where it is shown walking 
on its hind legs; this follows the al-Qazwini text which states 
that the animal does most of its running on two feet. In the 
Sarre manuscript the harlsh resembles the painting of the 
wolf (pi. 41, upper).*® If this is not a mere coincidence, the 
choice of the bodily form may have been conditioned by the 
wolf monsters in the Shuh-tiuniuh, Another, more clearly de¬ 
fined influence from a different iconographic source is to be 
found in the al-QazwIni manuscript of the Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Library. Here the miniature of two snakes, one climb¬ 
ing up a tree and devouring young birds and the other com¬ 
ing out of a rock, in no way follows the text about the harish 
it purports to illustrate (pi. 40, upper). This can, however, 
be explained by one of al-Jawhari’s two identifications of the 
animal which are quoted in al-DamIri’s text. While the second 
describes the harish as a karkadann with the claws of a lion, 
the first regards it as a certain speckled species of serpent.” 
The painter of the Princeton manuscript, or rather the origi¬ 
nator of the iconographic type which he copied, must have 
preferred this dissenting opinion of al-Jawhari and the illus¬ 
tration to go with it. In any event, we have here—just as 
in the case of the sharav of the Berlin al-Qazwini manuscript 
which claimed to be a karkadann—the substitution of a differ¬ 
ent animal from another text for the usual Iconographic type.** 
Another animal which becomes separated from the karka¬ 
dann to lead an existence of its own is the sinad. As we have 
pointed out before (pp. 15 f.), it shares with the karkadann 
the peculiar feature that the young one puts its head out of 
its mother’s womb before it is born to find outside nourish¬ 
ment (pi. 16, lower). Al-Jahiz in his account of the karkadann 
is the first to report this yarn on Indian authority,*® while 

Disregarding the horn, the harish and the wolf in the “Sarre al-Qazwini 
manuscript” di0er mainly in color, the harish being reddish brown, while the 
wolf IS dark gray. 

iiThe Turkish al-Qazwini manuscript in the Walters Art Gallery dated 
1709 (ii2i) likewise shows the influence of another text. The harish is shown 
as a two-horned goat, which indicates that the iconography goes back to such 
versions as the Mdnafi-i hayavan or the Nuzhat al-Qulub of al-Mustawfi 
vol. 7, pp. 40.41. 
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al-BirunI—as quoted in al-Qazwini’s chapter on the sinad— 
applies it to an unnamed Indian animal.** Al-Biruni tells uSt 
too, that the birth takes place only after the young one is 
strong enough to run away from its mother because the very 
rough tongue of the dam would separate the flesh from the 
bones of the calf when licked after the birth.** This story is 
then repeated by al-Qazwini, al-Mustawfi,** and al-Damiri 
in their chapters on the sinad. Marvazi, however, mentions 
the licking episode also in the case of the karkadann after he 
has expressed his doubts about a story in which he alleges 
that the karkadann devours its offspring. But he states that 
the licking scene is true and adds that the tongue of the 
mother is sharper than a file.*’ Al-Gharnati even speaks of 
a big thorn on the tongue.** The prenatal activity of the 
foetus and the peculiar character of the tongue are there¬ 
fore associated both with the karkadann and the sinad. 
Although al-Qazwini and his followers, al-Mustawfi and al- 
Damiri, stated that the sinad is shaped like an elephant (see 
p. 16 and pi. 16, lower), the knowledge that its peculiarities 
are also those of the karkadann induced the illustrator of 
the Princeton al-Qazwini manuscript to give to the sinad the 
traditional features of the karkadann (pi. 42, center). First 
of all, this particular sinad is not elephantine, but has the 
bovine shape usually given to the karkadann. On the nose 


L8 31^ vol. ly P« 39 ^* • t j • 

»AI-jahiz tells only that the karkadann can run fast after its birth and is 
thus able to fend for itself; there is in this connection no reference to the 
danger of its being licked by its mother. 

18 191, p. 26, translation p. i8. 

77, vol. 2. p. 41; 78» vol. 2, part i, pp. 81-82. 

b, al-oamin. Al-Ghar„s,i (again fonowed by 
al-Damiri) informs us also that the kings of China torture peopU by having 
them licked by the karkadann. which separate, the 6e.h from 

t»The belief that the young rhinoceros runs away from its mother 
it, birth is just the opposite of the actual 
rhinoceros accompanies its dam until it is 

the birth of the next calf (* 43 . vol. P- 4341 * 6 *. P- **)• «’*"•*" 
reoorted that the calf remains with its dead mother up to a days (as. P- 30 <). 
Pho tographs ot a female rhinoceros followed by her calf have been repeatedly 

published (38, pp. 143 and 147: 97 , P- > 74 )- 
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of the dam are placed the horn of a rhinoceros as in the 
Princeton karicadann miniature (pi. 15, right) and the addi¬ 
tional long, straight horn on the forehead (but without the 
grooves of the narwhal tusk); and finally, since some authors 
point out that the horn, teeth, and hoofs of the karkadann 
grow while the embryo is in the mother’s womb,*® these parts 
of the body were likewise given to the young sinad. The scene 
Itself shows the mother reclining on the ground after having 
given birth and the young calf running away with great speed. 
A similar spectacle has so far not been found in the iconog¬ 
raphy of the karkadann, although the literary sources would 
make it theoretically possible. 

Another type of unicorn is called jlj.iu shadhahvar or 
cTj), aras ” which, according to al-Qazwini is to be found in 
the reniotest regions of Rum.** On its single horn are said to 
be 42 hollow branches. They form a kind of Aeolian flute 
because the wind produces cheerful or plaintive sounds when 


“Stated in the A/and/f'-/ hayavan and by al-Ibshihi and al-Damiri. This 

( 53 . vol. la p. 616). but the newly born animal has no teeth and there is 
only a smooth, rounded hard boss for the base of the horn (59, p. 433). 

This is the spelling in the “Sarre al-QazwIni manuscript." jlj.jU sha- 
dahvar, as given in the Wustenfeld edition (217 vol r n -i .1. 

found in the fifteenth-century al-Qaawini manuKript of the Be’rlin Muse^um* 
and the two Beatty manuscripts. However, the al-Damiri text has jl 
( 77 . vol. a. p. 48) and Jayakar transcribes it therefore as shad-hawar (78 
vol. a. p. 97). The form sadahvar is to be found in the Kevorkian 

manuscript (fifteenth century) and the Princeton University manuscript. 

ArUtoUe r. •" r u «reek Spvi ory*. which according to 

wZlf J r il ’’ P- The 

teenth ' ' 'Tn ° -»l ’r> (ai7. vol. i, p. 398). The fif- 

follTw T 7 '"*““>eript of Mr. Kevorkian has Jtjl 'rsh We 

follow the transliteration of Kraus. * 

lope in Mushman is arras (243, vol. 2, p. 557). 

iahi? h *'** P'^P'rties of the horn of the aras attributed to 
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passing through them. These are so pleasant that other ani¬ 
mals are attracted by it. This yarn is first found in the writings 
attributed to Jabir b. Haiyan about 900 A.D.“* Al-Damiri 
increases the number of ramifications on the horn from 42 to 
72 and al-Mustawfi makes the animal into a fierce carnivore 
which chooses its prey amongst the animals which gather 
around it.” Al-Mustawfi may not have invented this fiendish 
trait of the shadhahvar, since he could have transferred it 
from the si ranis which has 12 orifices in its snout and pro¬ 
duces a flutelike sound when drawing in its breath. In this 
case, too, animals gather around the monster eagerly listening 
to its sound before they are captured and eaten.” As noticed 
before, the transfer of a curious feature from one fabulous 
animal to another is quite common in animal lore. 

The earliest illustration of this “unicorn” that has come 
to my knowledge is in the “Sarre al-Qazwini manuscript. It 
represents an antelopelike animal with a tremendous horn 
from which jut out 14 short branches projecting in alternate 
directions (pi. 42, upper). Just as al-Damiri increases the 
number of ramifications of the horn given earlier by al- 
Qazwlni, so does the painter who copied the Sarre manu¬ 
script” and produced the volume which is now in the Beatty 
collection. In his miniature the horn has grown so long that 

24 These writings state also that Plato was supposed to have captured the 

aras, a feature not reported in the Greek sources (i 53 f P* 

25 191, pp. 44-45, translation p. Here the text of the 'Ajd’ib al-makhlaqdt 
is, however, interpreted to mean that the animal has 2 horns, each carrying 
21 hollow branches. 

2« 191, p. 44, translation p. 31, which gives the erroneous form siwanis. 

The correct spelling can be inferred from the fact that the story is taken over 
from al-Qazwini (217, vol. i, pp. J 97 - 39 *) where the animal is called 
siranis. Furthermore, G. Jacob (141. P- »« 7 ) has shown that the siranis is the 
Greek siren; he also followed G. Hoffmann in pointing to the connection between 
siranis and the siranas in the Syriac Phyjiologus (see 207. p. 5 >. No. j8, foot¬ 
note I). The siranas is described as a sea animal with seven openings in its 
mouth into which it places the seven toes of its feet when it wants to sing. 
Then all the other animals gather to listen. A long beak with many holes from 
which different notes emanate is also to be found in the lore of the qaqnus, 

“phoenix” (191, p. 119, translation p. 86), an Indian bird whose name comes 
from Greek KVKm “swan” (F. Rosenthal). 
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at 17 points short branches come out In opposite directions. 
The horn of the iinlmals in the al-Qa^wjni manuscripts in the 
collection of Mr, Kt-vorlifan and the Harvard College f.thrary 
show no briinches, only a great many holes (pi. 42, lower 
left). 'Che Berlin copy of the same tc^t shows an animal in 
whose horn neither branches nor holes are indicated, thus 
demonstrating in one more Instance how in this mamiscript the 
jtonographJc exactitude has become weakened (pL 42, low'er 
right).*’ The Urst painting to show the slmdhahvir sur¬ 
rounded by inteiidy listening aminals is in the al-OaT^wfni 
manuscript of [545 (952) In the Heattj- collection (pL 43, 
lower), fn this case the antclopellke animal carries an enor¬ 
mous horn, now curvedt which iiaa both hollow branches and 
holes. The Princeton al^aawTni manuscript illustrates the 
same scene, but gives up the traditional antelopdike appear¬ 
ance of the shadhahvir; Instead one hnda a fantastic leonine 
animal derived from the Chinese hsieh-chal (pi. 4a, upper)." 

A lifth quadruped unicorn mentioned by Muslim writers" 
is much smaller ilian the others so far mentioned, being a 
yellow hare with a single black hum on Its heatl. its name is 
al-mi‘raj. According to al-QazwIni it was given to 
Iskandar by the inhabitants of the Sea-Serpent Island (Jaxirat 
al -1 innTn) in the Indian Oean after he had killed the serpent, 
n spite of Its small ar/,c even the rni'r*Tj has, apart from its 
single horn, an important feature in common with the karka- 
dann, namely, that every wild animal runs away from it when 
It sees u. Ferociousness seems altogether the foremost feature 
shared by ail the Muslim unicorns. The “S.irrc al-Qar.winI 
mwuscript” contains a miniature of the animal which closely 
followa the details given in the text (pi. 44, lower). In con- 
^ to It the often noMoo-spcciSc Berlin manuscript shows 


fJVj T** '• "*» ftiU iiUinvKrlpt mhifih Ititi9iitttl«il the Iitiarar 

fsr ihi 

-* tie hiJtli-diBj ji 1 lehiie lionltfce mtjjtMer iritb a .ioKle horn. It ebcuTd 
l•eJl■Tlfl^lgher| tiom Ihc lA'i /r, uJ ihe (68, p. rnS nnd 

P- "i™*! “I- 

i }. 77'r Vfl!. J, p. J5J. The vm.-ii(iijiij6n of |J,c &rit tlllehlr » uncrrliiii. 
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Lt liybrki animal which looks more like a fierce hounti than a 
hare (pi 441 upper)."* 

The '‘minor unknrns*^ (jcgcrlbed in this chapter have so far 
been found only in purely ftckntific texts. Since their Nkkir- 
iatk and literary interest wms apparently limited^ they did not 
pass on into the larger stage of belles-lettres and they never 
gained wider popular appeal. The unicorns in Muslim art 
can thLrefore be assumed to reprcsentt in practically all cases* 
the various versions of the karkadann. The validity of this 
Ust sssertiEin will, of course, become much more obvious if 
it cafi be shown that a medieva! Muslim readily identified a 
representation of a unicorn as iliat of a karkadann. Fortu¬ 
nately we can adduce such proof. When in the beginning of 
the twelfth century Ibn ahBalkhi gives, in him treatise on Fars, 
an account of the remains of the palace of Persepolis known 
as the '‘Throne of Jamxhid" (Talchtd Jamshid), he npeaks 
also of the various AVcIl-known reliefs showing a king (or 
mythical hero) fighting w-Ild beasts.'^ This author describes 
an encounter with one of these aniinalsi a horned monster 
Combining the features of lioiip scorpion# and griffin (pi. 3 ^^ 
right) In the following ivay: “Jamshid is represented , . . 
taking a karkadann by the horn wdiilc in his hand he holds 
a hunting knife which he h’sts plunged into its belly. ■* Ah 


Oiac funler upleorn, ihr tiulin [^ 5 ^ wJikli h ixMriHrJ icr Turkman bn 
prahaiil> no ioonO'^riir^''^ lijsntfitaiict, pteh* it ii ihal it *T*r 

illuttr.ied. In tlic rle«nill-«nti[ry M.liiiiiid ihsh.rl this »iii- 

mtl (r»«i in l(ir ciuUPiry of tht K-lpdiilt. Al the tip sf i» horn ii ««i>l to he a 
deep holt lo whith »DOW And rpln ADCumulAlt. Whrn (he malt aoimil ii 
(he feraiJe invefti down enil Jtt. him drink, and hr dotn ili< tame for 

hit mate {173, rol- 1, p. J 4 <. 1“1« ll’t 4 : #8, p, t«>). . 

■’ In ctrUrr invettiKationi Strre and Merafrld C.lltd (he aoKiial-fciHef I 

kipi (ijs, PP. n* ff-i «B. P* p'*- *•“* 

flcrTfrld h»i taken CXCeytiOA In ihw and hit died (he fianr® ll>* aneitnt myihi 
cal hero KrilfP. P' ^57). 

■» 15a, p, layj 131, p. a?. Ibti al-Ralthi tpe.kt in hi. aBdouttl of a lion. . 
Wild 111 (j^) and ■ klrkldin, all kill^l by /Anuhld. Thie* inch loyal 
animal fighlt occur in (he PilaM of nofiui, the Uiharx, «herr a liOD, A hgli 
(the "wSJd ati" of thn al-Balltht), and a li(»-«orpi<Jn-i£ii(iL,n wilh i lonj( ainjtlc 
horn, nbeln«.ly the klrkadan, .re killed by ihc ki«K. P. 'Hi »*»> 

For varinnt reatona tbcc there Hliefa •C™ In fit (he deKllpt.on of thn al-DalkhI 
bftirr than the four nf the rallK of Ilundiml ColumDi whieh itKludn ilfo 
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though this particular animal has tiot the slightest resemblance 
10 a rhinfX’cros and is even totally difierent from the usual 
representations of a karkailann as we have analysed them In 
earlier pages of this investigation, the fact that it is a iiuaJ- 
ruped monster with whnt appears to Ibn al-Balkhf to be a 
single horn on the forehead is proof enough to suggest a 
karkadann* Judging from this experience one can assume that 
Ibn ahlialkhi would have likewise Identified other unicorns <m 
medieval Muslim objects or buihlings as representations of 

the karkadann- . *11- 

At this point, when our survey of the authentic Muslim um- 
corns has come to an end, some comments are appropriate on 
what one might call the “apocryphal" unicorns Fhere are 
first those which do not seem to occur as regular illustrations 
to the classic Muslim tests. The outstanding examples of this 
category are of Far Eastern inspiration. The most comraim 
type is derived from the Chinese chh-lin, a composite beast 
with a dragon’s head, the body of a stag often covered with 
scales, and a bushy tail; they arc to be found in the decorative 
arts of the Timurld and Safavid periods, particularly in the 
illuminations, bookbindings, and carpets. It is not impossible 
that they arc sometimes meant to represent the karkadann, 
especially as the iconographic setting in a frontispiece of an 
al-QaAwinl manuscript (pi. 17) allows such an interpretation. 
The fact remains, liowever, that none of the Timurid or 
Safavid copies of the ‘JjS'ib ijl-makklfuiat so far found use 
the ch*idin as illustrations for the chapters oti the karkadann 
or for any of the other unicorns. Since the Persian late six¬ 
teenth- or seventeenth-century Cosmography of the Walters 
Art Ciallcry “ uses a ch*l-lin-ljke animal In the water to repre¬ 
sent the "sea ox” or “water bull ” it would appear that the 
Chinese creature docs not seem to have a fixed counterpart 
in l3ln.mic j.oology. 

Nevertheless the ch‘i-lin was, together with other Chinese 
A Ktnc with ■ lltin-liird.«riUgp (93*. PP- 

risht, illusifaltii the rtliff in (tie wiuit dcorwar *f '"'■’‘ Will in Dirlai* 
pilarr. 1 ihe phWPenpli n? •i’* tindtt#i!i si Ur, Ench F, Scltmld'. 

»t. fa). tStb. 
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monsters 1^ rather commnn in the Tplamk repertory. In ecruin 
tnstances. one eiin even see \^^hy the ehose lE for a specific 

setting. To quote two crumples: the scene, frequently found 
in sljtteeiith^:cntury art, of a lion attackin^j a bull nr stag, de¬ 
rives from the motif of a lion killing a bull which may be 
found Jn the &taS reuse reliefs of Pcrscpolls/* In Ehe Achae- 
menian representations the victim IS given in strict profile so 
that only one horn shows. This feature must have struck the 
imagination of a Turkish artist specialiifing in black ami white 
line drawings. Skce he employed this tnrhniqur in imitation 
of Chinese ink paintings and used aa the Icfi part of his com¬ 
position a Chinese dragon (lung) it w*as only natural tliat he 
substituted a Chinese unicorn for what looks like a uiikorn 
in the traditional Persian design (pU 45)-“ "This change was 
possible because rhis artist was mainly Interested in beauty of 
line and of design an such, und not in literal rendition of a 
subject. 

Diir second example is the fight between the ch'idin and 
the feng huang ( phoenix )p occurring m more or lc$s stylized 
form In the art of Persian books of the sixteenth century” 
and on some Caucasian dragon rugs of die following century.^' 
In trying Li> explain this scene one could point to the Mandfi ‘4 
tiayiiviin which states that the karkadann is one of die victims 
of the giant bird slniurgh.^^ 1 his text is, howevert rare and 
the myth is so uncommon that it can hardly be taken as the 
saxjrct- for die motif of a bird descending on a unicom. Neither 
Joes Chinese art help ua to find the proper mterpretaiion. 
There the feng-huang and ch'i-lin are not regarded as mutu¬ 
ally antagonistic and they are only rarely placed together In 
a design. Furthermore, the earliest example — a dish of the 
KViig tisi period ( 1662-1721)^’—in whkh 1 found the bird 
swooping down on the fabulous quadruped is later than the 

31 . 

w* preer tiallcp^ An, K*. 44^17* 

** 10, fig. If, 

ar nes. vtfL a, s^L 1 ; 357, 4, a. 

**S. iSl^- 

13 4* pl" +-k fiS' P ininiBl* ■nP*^ ilisadj opposJit iid«t 

&f ft blue [ind while at nMul bi^t no confUCflM brtwrcii 

llur two So eJiiiil pk ^7^* 
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earliest known Persian cxamplea. It seernB therefore not very 
likely (thouRh not Impossible) that the prsrfiitype of the MiiS- 
lim is Chinese^ although the animals tliemselves are of 
Far Kastern origin. There is, however, another explanation 
possible. In the art of Iran and her bordering countries dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sitcteetith centuries fabulous animals of 
Chinese derivation were often placed in landscapes or in a 
decorative acttlng. The lung and the feng-huang are the most 
comnion of these, and they are usually shown as heing engaged 
ill combat^*'* The ch‘i-lin la also rather frequently found* The 
easiest explanation would be to assiimc that die dragon w^as 
replaced by the ch^i-lln, which to a Persian artist was just 
another liercedooking monster* rhere are, however, certain 
settings of the Chinese animals that admit also another ex^ 
planation. Sometimes the cJiS-Iin Is placed in the space be¬ 
tween the fOng-huang darting down on the rearing dragon 
To certain artists copying such a design the nature of the 
main motif was not known, or it did not seem significant enough 
to preserve It* Thus, at times, an artiat chose only a section 
of the scene wkh the result that now the feng-huang com¬ 
batted the ch'idin* Be that as It may, the new combination is 
first found m the Persian art of the sixteenth century, but 
since a bookbinding of about A.D. 1430 shows a feng-huang 
ha tiling a winged griffon,^= a feng-huang fighting a ch^-Iln 
might also be possible m this century. There seems little doubt 
that the Caucasian carpet weavers borroxved the chinoiseric 
motif from a Persian model? these rug? show^ many such in¬ 
spirations and the weavers w^erc in any case more interested 
in color and pattern than in realistic and meaningful scenes* 
All this leads one to assume that the mmbination of the two 
Chinese animals is accidental and the scene devoid of a 
spcnal meaning. 

A scconcl group of unieorns arc actually spurious ^ they look 
like unicorns but are really two-homed animals. Their picture 
ihould In most cases be interpreted aa showing the horns in 

I Enifind 10 dtll wsiK thu paper. 

^ 1 % \rflL pi IIjS. 

" 1 $, fiR. 7 . 
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strict profile ao ihsit they cover each other and appenr as one. 

A case in question h tlie early fourtecnth-ccntury miniature 
of yahmOr in the Freer Gallery nf Art which originally be¬ 
longed to a now scattered hayavan manuscript 

(pi. 46).** Here the horn is clearly set on the brow uf the 
head and thus looks like a aingle horn. Another mmiature 
portraying two cervine animala from the same manuscript, in 
the Minneapolis Institute of Artj shows clearly that the artl&t 
could draw two antlers or horns in proper perspective tf he 
wanted to do no,** There is nothing in the nature of the 
yahmur which would oblige the artist to depict it with a single 
hornK The modem dictionaries designate It as a wild ass or 
onager, without an allusion to horn Or horns.” The text of the 
ManUfi* itseJfp although it docs not describe the physical aspect 
of the anlmaU states at least that *‘its nature doca not diRer 
from that of the deer And finally the late tliirttcnEJi- 

century M^nf 4 /f■ manuscript in the Morgan Library portrays 
the yahmur with two hums. I here is therefore no reason to 
count the yahmur as another unicorn. Whether the artist of 
the Freer miniature regarded it either as a' unicorn or was 
under the inRucnce of the unicorn iconography and thus repre- 
sentcfl it as such, nr whether he only w'antcel to represent il 
in strict profile, all these are unaiiswercd questions and will 
probably remain so. Still the case of the yahmur is significimt 
because it proves that an animal does not have to he a unicorn 
even if it looks like one. 

Another instance is a little scene on a carved Fatimid ivory 
box m the Berlin Museum/" Here a lion is seen attacking an 
antulcjpe which is ahown with only one horn on its brow. The 
iconographic setting makes it Impossible tu regard this animal 
as a tifiicorn^ as was suggested in recent piihlicationa/^ It can- 

Kri, 3.8. j, 

** tin p. 4JS- 'Fht rpiniiElurr rrpre^rpiti, il^e “mnimiAatj, n% 

cow'' 3^ WPfakll nht4¥ i|i ftpftcn crerj yc«r. 

” Tbtrt li pcrhJpi a CttCkfUikn with the two^Kr^med Twmitr ^h\rh 

flhQnxwlnl corapare^ mih the wiEd dx vmI. 1+ 

^*On [hr Irfl nf the CoVtl In 155, rcL p3. 

F. 453: 55 r Pi 
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not be the mighty karkadann, which overpowers all animals; 
and as to the kidlike harish, which seems to be the most likely 
identification, we find that Ibn Bukhtishu* states: . . it is 

stronger and runs faster than the lion.” The ivory box shows, 
therefore, a two-horned antelope in strict profile. 

This poses now the question whether we have not been too 
rash in regarding the noncaptioned animals as unicorns, or es¬ 
pecially as rhinoceroses. However, our conscience can be put 
at ease for two reasons. First, the scenes of a unicorn chas¬ 
ing an elephant can refer only to a karkadann. Second, the 
single-horned animals in the captioned illustrations of zoo¬ 
logical and Shdh-namah manuscripts form such a large and 
varied body of rhinoceroses that they easily identify or at 
least provide the raison d’etre for the comparatively few un¬ 
designated specimens on buildings and works of art. There 
may be one or two examples which may eventually be proved 
not to be a karkadann, but the rest will undoubtedly stand 
up under further scrutiny and remain in this category. 


THE LORE OF THE IJNtCORP^ IN THE MUSLIM WORLD 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER CIVILIZATIONS 

For iJic Hake of cUrifying llit: cromplex lore of tht uniturn 
the preceding pagen were restricted to it study nf the physical 
character and konogi aphic actting of various ortediomcd ani¬ 
mats in tiic world of Islam and to the associations which people 
there had formed about them, d’hc Muslim East is not+ how¬ 
ever, the only region which has concerjicJ itself with the uni¬ 
corn. This animal is universal with w'ide ramificntions through 
the ages and in various cultures, mogt of which antedate the 
birth and rise of Muslim civilistation.- With this fact in mind 
one can assume that since the Islamic w'orld has always been 
ready to accept and integrate ideas ivhich conform to its con¬ 
cepts, an interrelationship must have existed between the be- 
liefs held by Islamic writers and those of other civilisations. 
This is all the more the case because the lands of the caliphate 
occupied a strategic position between India and China lo tJic 
cast and the landfi of the classical heritage and the medieval 
civilizations eo Ehc west, all of which have fostered myths 
about the unicorns. By investigating a possible interchange our 
understanding of the prehiBtory and the significance of the 
unicorn pictureta will obviously be deepened. In view of die 
complexity of this ramified and widespread materjah many 
of our explanations can be nothing but hypotheses: but at least 
in a few instances a new and fairly well-documented insight 
into the growth of the myth seems to have been gained. 

A. TKfl AMCIENT ORIEXT 

There Is nothing in the Muslim texts which would indicate 
that any particular idea about the karfcadann W'as taken over 
from one of the pre-Muslim civilizations of the Near East. 
It sermSt howevert possible that the ancient arts might per* 
haps be responsible for the equine type of karkadann. 


1 On lbi» iulijn.t i« ^ 4 ^^ pp- 
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TKc Moiiul jar la the Berlin Museum on which thiit particu¬ 
lar type occurs for the Rrst time belongs to an archaistic class 
of pottery the ornnmentation of wluch often shows icono- 
{graphic survivals from the Babylonian period (pL 31, left)-' 
As we pointed out in an earlier passage the scene represented 
might very well have been inspircij by an early seal. It is 
irrelevant whether or nor the ancient model actually represents 
unicorns. Ibn al-Balkhra interpretation of rhe Ferscpolis 
sculpture shows that the medieva] Persian was ready to see 
a karkadann in any animal which looked as if it were repre¬ 
sented with only one horn. Likewise^ it does not matter that 
the old prototype may not have been a horse at all, but a 
bull of equine appearance/ Ibn al-BalkhJ shows again how 
loose the medieval reinterpretation of an old motif could be, 
since in another Pcrsepolls relief he mistook a bull for a wild 
ass, '[’he Mosul jar follows the old oriental motif rather 
closely. It might be surmised that later on and in other regions 
tlie equine unicorn was recogniTird as a karkadami, especially 
since it W'as popularly believed, as shown by the Muslim texts, 
that the karkadann had some connection with a horse. It was 
then detached from the traditional iconographlc setting and 
adapted to purely Muslim ones. 

B. J'HE Cl-ASSIf AJ. WORt O 

A few Muslim writers have acknowledged their acquain¬ 
tance with classical texts dealing with onc-homed animals. 
Al-Jahi^' states that Aristotle speaks of tlic one-horned 
“Indian ass” in his Ilisiona ataittiilium.^ Later on Marva^i 
quotes two Greek authors for his transcription of and 

- Tla dtpendcHc iht artliii of Srijuk p«rtod 00 ihr tftt of pro-Mudim 
period* bii boen noted in ibe diieaieion of teitilei (^37, pp. S4-9d), polloiy, 
And mttoln ip f^r niy ^yitcmati^ diirus^ion bu appeared. TKf liifiucSCt 
ciipiiiC^ frDcn Sii«aiikiki 3 prataEypcH J the ungSilied pQtEvty of MciD-potiiQiR 

fulluwH, liDweirisr, mndcli. 

* {133, tcil e, p. ieA add tbnt the ^h^pc vf bull 

of ihif prnwl ^'itE mchr dir rlj^ci iiferdcp**; tre aluj alJ'Oj, p. mIi No. jStV 
and p-^ lEu. 

* 145, tdL 7^ p. 4PV wbo, ID turn^ b quoted by nl-Nu^iirl [soi, vol. y, p^ its)' 

book if cbapcer t, p. 499 li| lines e$ E.; pp. lit-lll. 
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for the meaning of this word in Arabic.® The same author 
presents, in addition, several other excerpts or references to 
classical writers, nearly all of whom he mentions by name. In 
doing so he distinguishes himself from other Muslims dealing 
with the subject who only rarely use Greek sources. Marvazi 
refers to Ptolemy’s Geography in connection with the habitat 
of the animal, and he paraphrases Aristotle’s theory that a 
single horn goes with a solid hoof and that this hor;i is placed 
in the middle of the head.^ In another passage he gives a gen¬ 
eral description of the karkadann according to a certain 
Here he is apparently reproducing the section on 
the rhinoceros from the Liber de animalibus of Timothy of 
Gaza 


^ In the manuscript of the India Office Library the transliterated term is 
rendered as which is translated at 4i* *| “he with a 

horn on the nose.” This shows that the original Greek word must have been 

*pi»6Ktpw. Marvazi quotes “Ali b. Zain” (according to 6, fol. 134b) or “Ali 
b. Din” (according to 7, fol. 88b) as his source for the statements of a Yunani 
and also a certain efy *Franz Rosenthal 
informs me, probably Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari. This ninth-century writer was 
born in Merv in 808 (192) as the son of a Christian scholar of Syrian origin 
and with Syriac as his mother tongue. Only late in his life and after having 
finished his Firdavjs al-hikma in 850 (235) did he become a Muslim convert. 
Marvazi’s great admiration for the Greeks has already been noted by Minorsky 
(183, p. 2; cf. 57, vol. I, p. 231, suppl. vol. I, pp. 414-415). 

^ 6, fols. I35a-i35b; 7, fol. 89b. For the view of Aristotle see 28, pp. 218-221. 

® For comparison we are juxtaposing the texts of Marvazi and Timothy of 
Gaza: 

Marvazi Timothy of Gaza 


“Its size is that of a horse and its 
habitat is on the Nile and the sur¬ 
roundings of bahr al-asamm (?). On 
its nose it has a single horn, like a 
sharp sword, with which it can split 
rocks by hitting it. Sometimes it at¬ 
tacks an elephant with its horn and 
kills it The whole of the species con¬ 
sists of males; there arc no females 
and no one knows how they come into 
existence and how they are born” 
(6, fols. X34b-X35a; 7, fols. 88b-89a). 


”In size the rhinoceros is about the 
same as the river-horse (hippopota¬ 
mus). Coming from the ocean, he 
dwells by the side of the Nile. He has 
on his nose a horn like a sword with 
which he is able to bore through even 
a rock, and with this he often kills 
elephants. All rhinocerl are male and 
how they generate, no one knows ...” 
(259, vol. 3, pp. 297-298, para- 
gr«ph 4 S). 

the details of expression are 


Marvazi follows Timothy very closely, although 
slightly different Steier (248, columns i339'*34i) *»»». however, pointed out 
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It ulso happens that a reference to a specific classical writer 
turns out to be incorrect. I'hu^ Ihn BukhHshu" thr^ught that 
the stories ahnut the harish (which he equaled widi Uie karka- 
riannj went IniL’k to Aristotle. Actually they derive front the 
Physiatoftij. Although Ibn Bukhtishu* was wronffi his error 
mdicateSf at least, that he felt he was dealing with a classka! 
story now incorporated in biamk literaturcv 

'] wo classical motifs are to be found both in ahBirunI and 
Marva/d. Thesie authors tell US that the frontal horn of the 
rhinoceros becomes erect when it charges and wants to strike 
with It and that the animal ilmrpens its horn against rocks so 
that it can cut and pierce. 

The rcfcrciice lo a movable horn occurs in Pliny's Hisiarid 
natiirdtis where this feature is attributed to the yale (a mythi¬ 
cal animalj and to the forest bull in Ethiopia/ Cosmas 
Ifidicopleustcs attributes it^ howevert to the Indian rhinnee- 
rosJ* "t his myth has been cxplaineil by the late Sir Arthur 
bhipley in *'tJie practice cjf some African tribes who trained 
the horns of their cuttle to point, one forw^ard and the other 
backwards. In the imagination of travelers these developed 
into movable horns which the beast coidd point fomarti and 
backwuri! at wdl/^ As the liuntiitg accounts of tlie Swede 
Anders son show, the myth was still current in Southwest 
Africa in the middle of the nineteenth century/' It probably 
persists to the present time. 

The horn-sharpening feature is recorded for the Brst time, 
in the first century B.C. by Diodorus Siculus,'* and is then 

Ebtll lisc msuiuicript whii:li nerved b» hun qf Uaupi'i edition tl rather poor, 
'rhq better manuirTipt rrhiitja LBrnlifc^ followed for Iiei rcltlbn unfonunaleh' 
diM^ nnil wtitnan tbe diopttr opi ik& j-hip'ittrjruci, Thr tent of Tlmnnijf ijoc* 
indirrCEb lq (leo l^e in PF- 

far TkiDothy'i aouice'i ice 34fi^ column i].^}. Timcrthy lived iiE Eliie cimc of 
ihc Einpofor Arniiislm I (49^ Si’S) 

^ log, vul. 3 , bool K, pp. 

Jd, P. 3^*4 

It 41X Fnr the bi^Itrrj af the yale in rri^rdlev^i tjjmeji and ill 

liefaldkC lue in ihv ice pp. 1^1-199. 

E» beUrved by many . . . that It can, it will, itirn the poatcricr borPp 
the other born meinwhile remBlninie lirm ind necr {is* P- 
” 36, Fol. 1 , book 3 , pp, iBq-iSi. 
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repeated by Pliny/^ Aelian/* and Solinus/* In classical texts 
the rhinoceros sharpens Its horn prior to hs flight with the ele¬ 
phant. Al-Ririim does not speitk of this preparatory step In 
eon nee don widi tJie light between the tw^o animals because 
he htmself had witnessed In India such an encounter Srt which 
this sharpening of the horn did not take place^ He—like 
jMarvazi-— ogives it only in the hearsay aecimnt of a traveler in 
.Africa.^^ Thus this myth, like that of the movable horn, proh- 
ably reached the Muslim world fnm the Dark Continent. 
Whether It represents the direct influence of indigenous folk¬ 
lore or its dassical version is a ejuLStinn that cannot be invc^- 
tigatcfl In thb paper. It can, however, at least be stared that 
the horn-sharpening motif probably originated from the fact 
that the biggest horns of the species which was known to 
the classical wr>rU! (the wdilte or utiuare-lipped rhinoceros) 
arc usually worn flat at the front of the tip, because the horn 
drags On the ground when the animal grazes.** !ti some cases 
captive animals have reduced thdlr horiis to small stumps or 
the horns hai^e altogether disappeared, due to constant whet¬ 
ting.^* Although this seems to be the right interpretation of 
the old ideOt classical sources replaced the correct explanation 
by another w^hldi is based on the belief (expressed by 
AgatharchiJeSp^” Diodorus/^ and Adlan") that the horn of 

n vqI. hook t, pp- $2^5^ 

** I4p Vfll. 1, p. book i>+ ebapitf 4+ ikiSrd cfHittryJ, 

’“Quoted Kj 74^ n- to (Sniitiui liTtd in llae tmod hiU l^^ ihf third 4;*^nlurjr^. 

O I'licrr » i'l kiidl^tloD ihii .Muilhn nuibgiK ticUev^d In Ot It kail 

rc(i«rtrd sniilhtr African mjnb, naTnrly, ih^i ‘‘iJie horJOi Mtz «fT and plkNc 
whitn ihff nfllEnaL li it rcut* and thut ihty At OKi hird ^tld lotid 

when 00 iKe move."* Us. p. * 

1" lap, p. 31: vnl, IJ, pp. ^7 an-ii iaefilirbeaiioo at the claiikai 

rlainocrm |i)|dc [l> Troucimt (53. Ti>(. I?, p. *05). 

1*53, Till- iih 11. fit?; 57 . P- daUoti of the clatikBl writtn m*jf 

havt b««D rufOitr *tfcn(rthened by thit oblerVBltor how ihc fhmnttcfot u%n iK 
kern to UCt the hart off Iteei, make* i¥alluwaO|j! pit* (ISS. pp. !, t. tftd t*). 
di*£. uivder iiiiflti rxeffi of hiithct lo clie^ir lOoli (53, vcl. ri, p. *11). uf 

“oiwei" Vtlik iti horn md rmwAt in int-hUli l«c ifec cMhrt in iho UJ. 
NAtioEiil MuHum, %Vi»fciiii|;lnn). 

""Tti* wrSier of ihe irccind CcniUfy B.C. k i(utrfni bjr Phollaf (loS, cotinnn* 

S 5 J* 3 - 

86, vol. a, bnult 1, pp. llo-^Sr. 

vtd. L, p. 4^a: booi i?. cMpt*r 44. 
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tiic rhinoceros is much like iron in strength and hardness. 
Srartiiig from this assumption, the uncientg concluded that the 
horn can be sharpened with a kind of natural wKctstom:, How¬ 
ever this may be, in Islamic literature the motif rctnalns a 
rare feature. 

The next ijiii-sition til be diEciiBscd is whether or not the 
fairly common accoLLrits of tlic ilglu between the rhinoceros 
and the elephant found In classical literature since Agathar- 
chidcs and Artemidorus (second century are the pro¬ 

totype for tills motif in the writings of Ist^tmic authors^ 1 he 
Muslim accounts are either stereotyped or very fanciful and 
thus in neither case based on actual observation. They must 
be dcrivativi: and the question is only from which source— 
classical or oilienvise. 

When one compares the Islamic accoiintSj especially the 
earlier oneSj with those of the classic a 1 wrltcrsi^ one notices 
tliat the two differ in certain aspects. They do not have the 
specific classical motivation, the fight for watering places and 
pastures;^* tliey do nut explain why the karfcadann tries to 
hit the belly of the elephant, wdiich m classical literature is 
ikscribcd as the softest part of die elephant ^ and, more¬ 
over, they do nnt mention that If the rhinoceros is unable to 
strike the clepliant’ia pauncht the elephant in turn kills it later 
on with its tusks and the sheer w'cight of its body/'^ For 

"Fnr a than lurvej of tMc Uufij-j m 34?. cclumni 

A UrKVf with B two-horn^ii rhlnoc«rori following m rEctihcnt w« foani in i 
SManUn inmtH-hBmbcr ol FtolEieaJc timet ar Mariui (Mcir^^hrch) in 
(304, p. llJ, pL to; aap^ p. and pt fijr. Ij). SiBCe thr ^IcphAnt carrlei 
S llddloelOLb AUd h appotecitl^ icuid^t bj a Negto, thu Ifnfd cad hArdljr 
be Illumed ic TBproduCB ibe pruvcfliisil fi|;ht bciwcce the two flDia3Blfl; onTj" 
ibeir coEPbinatlon In the painting could hAVe Itch aui^cited by ihe cJiitictl 
tcf^rrncvi. 

Aicotborchidri (i^cond cflUtury B.C^) m quoted by Fbullut (306, culutnft'i 
SS"S^J t Anertiilurbsi {ab-jui ™ B,C) at ^qucKd by Slrubu vul. pp. J34- 
5iy)'h icr ■l"'5 OEod&Tuai £IctiEui {flS^ vuj. lumk pp^ iSo-rSr; aud Acliio 
{t4, I, p. 43s: bCMfk 17 p chtpEcr 44}p All iJanc paiiAir^i tp^ilf 0^ ib^ 

rhLa 4 jcci'i[i^- 

Pliny ( 30 ^, v^nl. t, pp, Si'SJ); SolLnai (74^ p. * 4 ). 

A|;AtbAfebii|{n nt quoted fn Fbotiuf colimini £ DiodorLU 

Siculuj (Mf ¥ol. IhiuI pp. iSo-igi); Aelltn (14, v-el. i, p. 43.1: book 17, 
chapter 44): Ariernidoruti at quutrd m OirAbo mention I, at I^AiT, that the ck- 
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Islamic writers, the sole motive for the light is the ferocity 
of the karlcRdann which prevents any ammal from grazing In 
its very extensive territory. There is never an allusion in 
Islamic literature to the possibility that the rhinoceros might 
not be victorious. Since the time of aUQazwIiii, however, they 
have given more detailed descriptions of the manner in which 
the karkadann attacks the elephant and of the ensuing death 
of the attacker as a conacqucnce of his victory. As has already 
been pointed out, liic Islamic accounts lack also the common 
classical feature of the eharpening of the horn on a rock prior 
to the assault of the rhlnoccios. All these differences seem 
to point to the fact that the Muslim stories are not directly 
dependent on classical literature. If this is the case, how can 
it be explained that both civilisations have the same motif 
hut witii such divergencies^ 

It is natural to assume that the story of tiie light between 
elephant and rhinoceros came from regions where the two 
animals arc at home, that is, either Africa or India. No Mus¬ 
lim references pointing to an AfriLait arigin of the motif have 
so far turned up. It is not mentioned in the African part of 
al-Biruni’s report, though it is otherwise permeated with fanci¬ 
ful stories. The account of the Egyptian aUNuwairi, which 
contains both Indian and African lore, speaks of the attack on 
the elephant as taking place in India, hurtherniore, nearly all 
Muslim autiiors speak of the amglc-horned karkadann when 
they mention the combat; tiiily al-DImashql speaks in this con¬ 
nection of the two-horned species of Sumatra, while al- 
Gharnati followed by al-Damiri refers to a thrcc-homeii 
variety, which again excludes the tti'O African species which 
are bicorned. Finally, various reports about the relationship 
of the African animala directly contradict the Muslim myth 
of a rampant and ever-victnriuus rhinoceros. Thus it has been 
said that "even the ponderous and quarrelsome black rhinoce¬ 
ros (which is more aggressive than the white species) will 
. . . invariably make oH (wlien dephanU approach), usually 
giving vent to his fear or Ire by one of his vicious and peculiar 

pbaal ua pr^vcni itic lirlly-rliltinj •>( the fhSntXf™ by ihr uie Df hlf 

tniDk sad tuiii (#53i vol. 7, PP- Jl'ftnl' 
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SRCirls." ” Another authority states that when the two animals 
mit the same water hole, the black rliinueeroE at all times 
gives way to the elephant.^" Big-game hunters in Kenya, Brit¬ 
ish hast Africa, insist that the rhinoceros will never remain in 
the presence of an elephant, since the two are deadly foes antJ 
the latter always emerges victorioua from any conflict " This 
belief has recently been challenged by an American zoologist 
wlitj “on several occasions saw both animals drinking from 
tile Same watering place, with neitiier paying the slightest 
aTtentioix to the other,” which, at least, 'indicates that the 
African rhinoceros is not eager to combat the elephant. 

All these data speak against an African origin of the Mus¬ 
lim myth. This dnes not, however, preclude the fact tiiat ac¬ 
counts of deadly encounters are unknown on this continent. 


.Amlcrsaon reports in the hook or his hunting experiences in 
Southwest Africa, published in 1S57, that “furious battles are 
said to take place occasionally between rhinoceros and ele¬ 
phant; and though, of course, strength in the elephant Is Iiifi- 
nitely superior to the rhinnecros, the latter, on account of his 
Smftncss and his sudden movements, is by no moans a despica¬ 
ble antagonist. Indeed instances arc known where they have 
perished together. At Omanbonde we were told that a com¬ 
bat of this kind occurred not long before our arrival. A 
rhinoceros, having encountered an elephant, made a furious 
dash at hint, striking his long sharp horn into the belly of 
his antagonist with such force as to be unable to extricate 
himself, and in his fait, the elephant cruslied the assaibiit to 
death." " Two details of this report, vi/, the .attack of the 
rhinoceros against the belly oi the elephant and his being 
crushed to death by the weight of the collapsing elephant, re¬ 
call at once the similar account of .Aclian who wrote more 


^■ 35 , p. 311 , IncktHfiEc i. 

_ ■■^ 43 p vaL I, ft. 4tj. Thflrt it no ref^fen^c! tu nuy Jikenbr 

in hh iccdunr of thr mUltr rhinmro# in ibe Ilei«jBn Cnnuo doft. imi \Ut fhr 
«ff|ib«£Ll ni BP (l&J, fip. Jj-gf 

5. 

35, p. 124. turd Stm. jfr.p Enfarmrd mr Eh he Ng KiO ftiunj iIibe ih^ Afrknn 
tialivc^ TG'jllrd the li«ii aniniBh li deadiv rn^rtnin. 
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than i+fiwi year? before ihc SweLlisfi csiplorcri” This might 
suggest that the bttcr's version and perhaps a!si> the refer* 
ences of classical writers tu the siaperior strength und power 
of the elephant as the decisive element m the comhnt are of 
African cirigin^ 

The fact that we are indlneil in exclude Africa a? the 
snuTce of the Muslim myth leaves us now with India as the 
other alternative. Only two Indian texts dealing wnth the 
motif have come to my notice. I'hcy arc unfortunately late*' 
and not specific enough to clarify the issue, buc being the only 
jjiilications of a pfisstblc Indiarr origin of the story, they 
deserve a short diseiission at this point. 

Babur stated in his memoirs that in certain regions it was 
thought that the rhinoceros couhl lift an elephant on its horn, 
a belief not shared by the emperor liimself/* Unfortunately 
lie tlid not gwe any further details and we therefore do not 
know which geographical area he had in mind. The editor 
of the niemoii's assumed dial he was referring to iVamon- 
tana.^^ If this localizi^tfon of the story Is correct^ It still re¬ 
mains undecided ivhethcr it is the usual tale found in Muslim 
liEeraCure or represents a local '* rrainnn-tanan version/' In 
the latter case it could very well be a reverberation of Lales 
from the not too distant Indian jungle country where the ani- 
mals arc at home. There hy however, still the possibility that 
the emperor may have referred to iridia after all. While the 
exact region referred to remains uncertain, the remarks of the 
Mughal emperor show at least the state of mind from which 
ihc myth arose. In one place in his mcinoirs he muses: 
have often w'ondercd how a rhinoceros and an elephant W'Ould 
behave if hrougliE: face to face.” He leaves this question 
open, yet in another passage he states: . . the rhinoceros 

Is more ferneinus than the elcphantp and cannot be made 

■5 14 ^ v&L fi p. 4|i: bertk chapfcr 44! tw ’S- 

Pnifcsnor CeFj^cr ha.* kiniily iofarmed me, ihere h rre reference the 
rhlnoceicH-elenhprit \a [ndlin liEerxEuie. 

vqL 2 , p. 

“*The fc^lufi betw«n the HSodu Kuili xnd ihr 0»ui HSvci. 

Tol. p. 4^,1. 
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ohcdicnt and submiH^tive/' *' Starting from such an attitude 
it ia natural that a sitnplc-mindedi less critical person would 
soon come to the iogkiit conclusion about the outcome of a 
fight. Thus a native hudtci’, who with simple arms had been 
exposed to tlie licadlong attacks of the angered rhinoceros, 
and also knew of the greater docility of the elephant, could 
easily come to a belief in die hitter rhinoceroS'elcpliant fight 
which ends fatally for the latter. And even if the hunter did 
not tell such u yarn, it would naturally suggest itself to people 
to whom the dangers of the jungk are vividly described. I’hc 
final steps in the development of the stnry arc further exag¬ 
gerations and the diflusinn of the accounts by traders, itinerant 
craltsmcn, soldicfSt and sailors, iVaturally, such stories would 
find an eager ear in the greater safety of regions removed 
from, but still in relative proximity to, the jungle, such as 
1 ramontana. And ol course, once the notion about the 
ferocity of the animal became associated with the observation 
ofits solitary life,** another myth resulted, namely, iliat the 
rhinoceros docs not let any other animal graze in Its territory 
within a radius of loo parsangs. 

The second reference to the fight between rhinoceros ami 
elephant is of fairly recent date. When, after a stay of 20 
Bengal, Capt, Ihonias Williamson wrote his Orhtital 
Field Sports in iSt9 he repeated in his chapter on the rhinoce- 
rOfS most of the features known to Muslim writers about this 
animal including its fierce enmity for the elephant" William¬ 
son writes that he is "compelled to rely much on the report 
of those residing in situatiofis frequented by the rhinoceros," 
and although he discredits the accounts of the natives who 
professed to have been present while the rhinoceros and the 
elephant were fighting, he nevertheless seems to be under 
the influenee o f the local beliefs uf such deadly encounters/* 

^^1 TOI, 4911. 

" 53i vul. tj, p, i 1 a; p, 

PP- tS3-i77, 

' i74"^7.^ fce-ne Irllji rhi|i>KCroi diArRiftj; 

Fle^anti” hy (7^, voL J, pi. jj) h after 1 dfiliRn 

of CAptaiq WUlIanaitin drqwq by Samuel Knwiti (jjS, vol t, |iT. ij), Thi^ 
pictuxt iWi It the fi^ht a lirse elephant HriiMir KcHj hat hcen rt|.prd fjpen 
bj the fbiEht^rcToi m luch a wftjf that the blood-iiqbird iaEciEine* ihnw. 
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[ hE:i3c two pources (in die abscuL^t: of earlier Jind Jiiore spe¬ 
cific accouiiu which, it is hoped, will eventually turn up) lead 
one to assume that the Muiitim belief in the elcpliaFit-Thmocc- 
ros fight belongs possibly to Indian fulklore^ Such an assuinp- 
thm is, Ui a certain degree^ corroborated by the fact that the 
account of the fight occurei in the “Voyages of Sindbad" which 
are strongly permeated by Irniian popular stories/^ Here we 
find| furthermorct a dear statement of how Lhe yarn was dis¬ 
seminated. in the second “Voyage” it is said that ^ , the 
sailorsi travellers, and persons in the habit of journeying about 
m the mountains and lands huivc told us that this wild heaat 
which named the rhinoceros lifteth the great elephant upon 
its horn . . ^ Thus it seems most likely that Muslim sailors 



Fig. f.—Indiini ifnl four^ In Tell Atmir+ Middle of third mUknaiun] B.C. 
(After 1040, fig. 


and travel era picked np the talc in India and brought it home 
with them. 

As far as this writer knows, no early Indian figurat render¬ 
ing of the elcphant-rhJnnccroa fight seems to have come to 
light. It h true sn Indian seah with a well-defined rhinoceros 
behind an elephant* was found in a house of the middle of the 
third millennium B.C in Tell Asmar (the old Kshnunna) in 
Iraq, where tt must have been brought by ancient trade (fig. z), 
The fact that'the re is a crocodile-Iike gharlal above the rhinoc¬ 
eros, howeveit would seem to invailefatc the assumption diat 
this is an early representatron of the elephant-rhinoceros fightt 

rukh itQrin like^Iir r^vtal lodian laSufituc. A third ladiin nvatif 
li found In ihp Voyage," wlm we Unxn of ihc burivl place Id wjijidi 

Ihe EkpbdnE r«pairi wtidU it fceli ihc ippmsch dcjitlt (aa, vdI. 1, p, 177)- 
The Slnifhelc^ paraIJrl w« poipted Dut by i|ir Briilth EODlo^iit Sir J. Rmfrtfin 
Trnntnt mcire than So ycMr» iRn, pp. 
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It U'Oulil he wfojig to ussume 3 relRticjiialilp between the two 
animaJa without considering the third, in this combi nation. An 
even more forceful argument is presented by a acal impression 
found Jn MolienjiKinro on which Is a procession of four wild 
anlinaTs, the elephant fnUovsUtg the Hiinoceros, and die latter 
preceded by two beasts which Sir John Marshall delinea as 3 
tiger or k-upard and another catlike animal. Compared with 
the Tell Asmar seal, the position of the two animals in which 
wc are here interested is reversed. All we can say, therefore, is 
that on seals of the Indus rlvilijtation the- elephant and the 
rhinoceros occur together with other animals, without any fixed 
position and without indication of a fight,'" 

The uiiicorn**'elephant fight is one of the most widely 
spread motifs within tiu- whole myth. Not only is It a standard 
feature of many classical and Islamic authors, but it is also 
to be found in the books of great Christian writers such as 
Isidore of Seville" and Timothy of Gara," Through the 
Frcndi-Norman poem of Guillaume k CIcrc it was intrndiiced 
in the medieval bestiaries and their aeries of miniatures,*- and 
It IS to be found in the lore of the Renaissance as, c.g., shown 
by the poetry of Joshua Sylvester,"' by some tapestrits,"'" and 
by the inscription on DGrcr s woodcut of the rhinoceros,'" 

I hrough the Jesuit Ferdinand V’^erbiest it was in the second 
hnlf of the seventeenth century even intrnduced into Chinese 
literatur e. it seems dierufore appropriate to mve^dgatc 


n-jf 7*” *■"* I^IT- '0>. a 

Hndly pn,„Ki »ut 10 .n, hr 1 >, S. Ri«. For the !mp«„iua 

•** *p P- mi vul, 1. pi. „6. *No. 14, 

'* 13s. p, 11 j. para^rsfli s).ta. 

*' * 59 , vol- Jp p. i?T. paragiaiph 4^. 

^ pp. Jj Jthd JJ, pi. 74. p. Xhr iFit of Cuillaumc If ttlrrc 

(^r.xirn ip |]») ,E„r» » the prom work Ulirr\if btitUt ... of 

HuRh dr t,t. Vieioifc. Goillimmt tVKaril. ihr onleorFi ai "li co,ol,.t,ni: = iJ 
hardw, qu « ol,r.„. preni ti„, in j,* fi^hf wrdi tlri tl.phaoi it in 

d-w. ud Hoof, 10 np brii, .dreoary (ttfi, pp, .Jj.ijj), 

14*1 ppr my-itit. 

‘yio yol ^ fig. ,4* fFlc™i,l,.Gi!rm,«. ,;40jj IJ, fig. , 
iixf^sniEi Century), 

“ar- pp. IT 
" ffij- pp- r*- 7 ». 
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what t’ht relationship bc:iwi:cn these two animals actually is. 
In Lining srt this writer hns to admit that he never witnessed 
an encounter between the tw'O animals. 'J'hcrcfdre he is in a 
not much better posltiim to judge this problem than Cosmas 
indicopleusteSi whose account is partly based on stuffed nnl- 
inuls. Of al-jahiz, who merely evaluated literary reports with* 
out having seen the animal A modern writer has, of course, 
a larger amount of flrst-hiind evidence at his disposal, includ¬ 
ing that of modern ?.ooJogists trained in the observation of 
animals. However, it is astourttling how even these W'ell 
trained observers can come to different conclusions. 

Tlic best zoological opinion seems to he that the rhinoceros 
is “as a rule a quiet, inoffensive animal." *“ Its senses of hear¬ 
ing and smell are extraordinarily acute, but its eyesight is so 
poor that it is of little use. Owing to this condition the ani- 
niaJ ilcpends mainly on its .auditory and olfactory senses to 
warn It of potential danger. It is constantly ojj the alert and 
a sudden sound or scent can send it intn uncontrolled panic.*' 
When the animal **gets one’s wind ... it will immediately 
go ofi at full speed in any direction ... if facing you it is 
liable to run in yemr direction." ” This dash is actually more 
of a flight thitn an attuirk and the animal seems to be unaware 
of w'hat i( is heading for. To the untrained or frightened ob¬ 
server this looks, of course, like a wanton and ferocious at- 

^•48^ p. 47J, Rlunford In ihl* lUtntirfil thr fnfJnwffijc T^ry ri^l^cHrrt 

^ihir nf it* anil ill In the r^rphan^ 

thti wc/e copied fr«m iht Dot vtiy r«riclauj pap* oT CapiiKii VVCRamMn'i 
ijrtfiftxif Fiffj .V/erti 3 ni® Europein workf on nanjraJ batinry, Bclpk fublcL.^ 
{Srr n\90 p, Krchm { 53 , tdT. p. Plafn thar 

indi*ch* S'anhorn 1*1 , l . iL|:».-LrmTdrnini^h iKinirl'iR" Liut €iplaldi In another 
pa.^iAge thii vvety rliinti^'rTD* i* |;i;oQd-niEured ('’'§:uEn] 0 Elg"]l Ic firti comrt 
man and 11 not irrjt^lcd^ only to bccotnc vldoyi nbcn Of 'vthtn 

it hai had bad expcrkrvcei. The Rimo Brcbm mrntiom nt nl^nthrr plncr that 
Indian rbint^crni^r? arc "uherakin |;;iknnuE]j; und hJifmEoi" {p. tiff). 

2Sap p. 3. 

*■ 1 j8, Pw II. Rjehm ntenTioni how a rbinonrrof rnd from ■ *mg\c 

dnif, or 1» toon t» it tpOl tb^ kcpI of O Timn 11, pp. Tlicre 

31 nlio biitorfcji proof for the rclortatirt of lie rhinoCcro-j Id ACCvpt a. chal- 
Itn^e. Rabnr mmlHinv in h|i liLreEti^rri tbit dkirlnii: ^ hunt ibo ailicfta.l wauld 
not Altaiek rribrr man isr hnr» illd hed for a mUei into the plami bvforf It 
could b# killeil {22, vol. 2, p. 451). 
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tack and just like the destructive disposition attributed to the 
animal by popular belief.®^ The impression of an attack is 
further strengthened by the fact that the rhinoceros can trot 
and gallop in contrast to the elephant which can only walk 
or shuffle.®* “Only when wounded and driven about, the rhi¬ 
noceros will sometimes charge home, though this is an ex¬ 
ception.” ®® It will then tackle anything it can dimly see and 
against which it rushes on in a straight line.®® His targets 
can thus be trees, rocks, locomotives, trucks, the elephant 
mount of a hunter,®^ and so on. When it attacks, it “is said 
to use its sharp lower incisors (or as some think, lower 
canines), much as a hog does.”®® On the other hand when 
the animal is not frightened it can be easily tamed.®® 

The elephant, being on the whole a rather timid, inoffen¬ 
sive animal,®® tries to avoid the great Indian rhinoceros which, 
at times, it seems to fear and from which it runs away. This 
is said to apply equally to the wild elephants of Bengal and 
the trained hunting animals,®' although there is, as we shall 
presently see, other proof of the courage of the elephants. 
There is no reason to assume that there is a deadly fight for 
pasturage between them, as the classical writers believed.®” 

”128, p. 16. 

®*48» PP. 474 and 465; 256, vol. 1, pp. 40-41. Shortridge states that the 
elephant “never attempts any pace beyond a shuffling kind of trot” (243, vol. i, 
p. 368). 

®® 48» P. 473- 

®®53» vol- 12, pp. 611 and 614. 

148, p. 233; 240, p. 160. 

** Blanford (48, pp. 473-474). To this zoologist was “shown in Cooch Behar, 
a straight horizontal scar on one of the Maharaja’s elephants just between 
the feet . . . such a wound could not have been produced by the horn of the 
rhinoceros.” Cf. also 128, p. 3; 240, p. 160. 

165, pp. 8o-8x, footnote 2; 252, p. 3. 

•048, p. 466. 

®' 38, pp. 14, 54, 91, 145; 240, p. 160. Shebbeare states about the great Indian 
rhinoceros: “Wild elephants, though only too plentiful in the surrounding forest, 
give the rhino and its haunts a wide berth” (241, p. 1229). The relationship 
between the two animals in India seems to be the opposite from what it is in 
Africa (sec above, pp. 79-80). 

«2This is also the opinion of Steier (247, column 1786) and Wcllmann (274, 
column 2251). 

There even exists a report of the peaceful encounter of a Sumatran rhinoceros 
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The ttitituilc of the rhinoceros to smaller snimsis is quite 
unpredictable. To quote a recent observer of the African 
species; , . , sometimes he feeds or drinks amidst u herd 
of mixed species, apparently oblivious to their presence. Dn 
other occasions he obviously wants the area all to himself, 
and makes no bones about it.’* The same author tells that he 
wateliud a rhino charge into a herd of buffalo scattering tlicfii 
in all directions, and on another time a female rhino and calf 
sent a group of ten giant forest hogs scrambling away from 
the Wiiterholc. The rhinos were not content to drink until the 
forest hogs had entirely abandimcd the forest clearance in 
which the mutldy pool was located." ” I'his attitude is exactly 
the one which impressed itself so much on the Muslim miiul 
and which has found such frequent expression in the Hgural 
arts. 

The belief in the myth of the elephant-rhlnocernj combat 
was so strong that at certain times the animals w'ere set against 
each other. Thus when King Emmanuel of Portugal received, 
in May 1515, an Indian rhinoceros as a gift of Mu?affir. 
King of Cambay, the first specimen to reach Europe since 
Roman times, he matched it against an elephant. The ftgfit 
took place in Lisbon, on June tliird, 1515, As described in a 
letter by Valentin Ferdinand of Moravia, it proved to be a 
disappointing affair, since as soon as the elephant noticed the 
rhinoceros, it turned tail and with every sign of fear tried to 
get away; it finally broke some iron bars of a window and 
managed to escape.** 

and Dd elcphiini; vrbidi rhf rTnt cfvrn hj Smti «if hh rxpcJrirnct wleH mn 

rbiEMCeroi (B^e p. So}. I have not betn ibk E& find tudi 

1 rrpnrt inn the IndilD ipecln^ I quoLlug^ M ihv qlKml ihc 

cpli^e at p \Tjiirr ho!c tu Hurmt: 

"'I Creift ta Ihr pEHil fllnnjs id dcpIlBnt path, Ifld jojre CflOUJEll law. tifft only 
a drjuble-ls^mcd SttrciBEfAn rhluibcv^riii with s. J^uiiTrlDC hom, Uuc JlJjD 1 very 
floe ImU clcpbint vllh l rttj pair of tuiki. The lalirr vrii th rawing 

mud anti wBicr bactiTprcIt vrtr bb bodjf ind btCffccD hli Tt> mal 

himieir jinJ in drive mwmy ihr gacfilki, ihc rhtfMwerai wai manding alan^nidc 
ihc |w[ whhLci Cen of dip vlriihafil wtiich trenird ict like ibiolyTely m 

ikiJtin d| fm prcHclule. A cock «iTver ph€a.iaai na* aJw pi anil in^ hct wEcn tbt 
mn 4hrmal»'' fajB, p. 

p. 4: *43ii PP- 4**-4S*- 
** ?e4, pp. jj-jti 87, p. io. 
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Kvcn at the Lourt of LuckiiOWi where the king arranged 
all kinds of animal fights, the contest between a rhinoceros 
and an elephant was nor very exciting and altogether n«t easy 
to effect since the two animals would attack each other only 
when both were niMjt.** The account given to us by Knigluon 
in his Private Life of an EafteeH Kin^ discredits the unhappy 
cmf in certain classical and all Muslim stories. At the same 
time, it eiintradicts the mcdicvil Muslim representation of 
the fight according to which the karkadann approaches the 
elephant from behind since it is assumed iJiat the elephant is 
fleeing from its enemy. Knighton's report states; “The ele* 
phant approaches as usual widi his trunk thrown up into the 
air and head protruded; the rhinoceros either standing upon 
his guard, or also advancing with iow^ered snout. The tusks 
of the elephant sometimes pass on each aide of the rhinoceros 
harmlessly, while the huge head shoves die lighter animal 
backwards. If the elephant’s tusks trip up the rhinoceros, as 
is sometimes the case, they are then plunged into Jiim without 
mercy; hilt more frequently the contest ends to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the elephant, by the rhinoceroB inserting liis snout 
between his antagonist’s forelegs and partially ripping him 
up: the elephant belaboring all the time with his trunk, to a 
certain extent uselessly, however. Prevented by his tusks, the 
rhinoceros cannot get his snout far under the elephant's body, 

so that the wound he inJIicts is not generally a verv severe 
one.” “ 


J-hif pailiolDKJci.1 coinfiriM Toulr. filter in pmiti.r par«x,.ni. cf r.ritr- 
n««l melanthnf, ; U h» «f»n l.em dewrftyed Lj tl,r C»c «r ihe elephanr, 
[.ut . 1 , „e mil lii.lr Uo»n, Tbe y,ual explMiulon „„ . b.,i. 

at [pa-it In ■ ErnaEn dmrrr. quEMfened Uy minj- tVatrrji irrttcrt «n (be 
.ubjtei: (Sre thE ronimeao .hr nioit impoiiiiqf liiersiure in CdKrrtnn'* edi- 
or the pp. 

Al-JSbix will the Ar*t Muslim writer la pcini out ihe imp,,ruince ol (he 
rnuittonMmn, heuu» be ititet that in eleptNnr in hell i, fiereer than a 
UrbidaDn (t 4 s. val. 7 , p. i+J- AI-Mai-idl Jr«:rib« h<m rfar elephapt stfadc* 
maboutt 10.1 KM.rt, and I, (hei, in »ucb a wild „*,» ,hll even the k.rl.dicin 
n^* tTO|n It ( 18 <, vol. J, pp. ThI. hewerer, Conlredioed by 

■X Mweirl, whn elites that ibe terbiijini) anacki in rtrphant to Ittil, iTibaueh 
ne otoer ^ 1, ,, 

aiHfl hlA luil Tublldtl VClt, % p, 

**T5I, pp. 164 -iSj. Th;» boob, firat putli.hrd in 1*55,1, „„ infenoitJon 
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The staging of such fights at the court of the kings of Oudh 
suggests yet another possible origin of the myth of the ele¬ 
phant-rhinoceros battle. In countries where people enjoy the 
spectacle of animal combats,*^ all possible combinations are 
either actually set to test against each other or, at least, 
thought of as possible rivals. In India both elephants and 
rhinoceroses were available and there were affluent courts 
staffed with the necessary men to arrange such fights. Al¬ 
though deductions from the behavior of the rhinoceros dur¬ 
ing hunting expeditions are probably of basic importance in 
the formulation of the myth, actually staged (or just fancied) 
combats may have given further substantiation to it. 

In addition to these staged fights, the animals also encoun¬ 
tered each other in the hunting field, when the elephant served 
as a mount. Thus in 1525 Babur had the mahouts drive their 
charges toward a roused rhinoceros which had broken cover 
right in front of the elephants; the rhinoceros did not face 
the challenge, but ran off in another direction.®* This must 
have been a real disappointment for the Mughal emperor, 
since he was interested in determining the outcome of an 
encounter between the two monsters. 

Another document demonstrating the elephant’s bravery 
is a miniature of the hunting Jahangir in the Sohn-Rethel col¬ 
lection (pi. 33); it shows clearly that it would stand its ground 
in face of a fierce attack and not run away. 

What amounted to a fight took place during a viceregal 
hunt in Assam in 1909. At that time the elephant was brought 
to his knees while the rhinoceros rolled on the ground whence 
it rose to its feet and disappeared into the jungle.®* 

The only dissenting opinion is voiced by Bengt Berg who 
reports that “it occurred several times on big hunting expedi¬ 
tions in India that the belly of big hunting elephants was slit 
open by the weapon of the aroused rhinoceros and the wounded 

given to the author by an anonymous European courtier of King Nasir al-din 
of Oudh (1827-1837). I owe this reference to Prof. K. A. C. Creswell. 

**Beast fights of various sorts have been held in India from time imme- 
moriar (47, p. 451). 

•83a, vol. 2, p. 451. 

®*53. vol. 12, p. 619. 
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elephant fell on the battle field.” Berg’s statement is ap¬ 
parently not based on personal observation, and he may very 
well have become a victim of the old myth. 

There is finally one more report, the earliest of them all, 
which, however, does not indicate whether it was a staged fight 
or an episode during a hunt. According to the version trans¬ 
lated by Sachau, al-Biruni speaks of a young rhinoceros which 
attacked an elephant, apparently frontally, because “the rhi¬ 
noceros wounded with its horn the forefoot of the elephant 
and threw it down on its face.” Whatever the conditions may 
have been under which the encounter took place,” the mode 
of attack as given by al-Biruni is quite different from various 
versions of the alleged fights as described by later Muslim 
writers and then represented by the artists. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these observations are 
that certain elephants fear the rhinoceros and run away from 
it, but this is by no means always the case. The rhinoceros, 
on the other hand, does not seem to be afraid of the ele¬ 
phant,'* but rather tries to avoid it. However, when disturbed, 
especially by men, it will make a headlong dash which looks 
like a charge; this may actually be a flight, though at times 
it is a real attack. Only under special conditions, when the 
rhinoceros and the elephant are must or infuriated are they 
ready to fight. The outcome of these encounters is differ¬ 
ently reported. It seems that the frontal attack on the ele¬ 
phant is not fatal. If the deaths claimed in the report by 
Berg have actually occurred, an attack from the rear, i.e., on 
a fleeing elephant, might be assumed. As to the origin of the 
Muslim combat myth, it has not been possible to assemble 
conclusive evidence, but the data so far gathered seem to 
point to India. 


’*38, pp. 9 *- 92 - 

The text of a more extensive rendering of this encounter found in Marvazi 
IS unfortunately not well preserved in the two London manuscripts. Accord¬ 
ing to this version the encounter was staged for Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
(6, fol. ijsa; 7, fol. 89a). 

"According to Hubback “nothing except human scent seems to worry the 
rhinoceros” (128, p. 7). 
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Tiicfc art a number of nthisr fcuhires fnr which the Mus¬ 
lim authors give the same kind of informutlon the writers 
of the classical period. Usually, however, it Is difficult to 
prove whether there is an actual case of borrowing at hand, 
Pliny and Sollnus,^^ for instanee, speak nf the threc-hurned 
oxen of India. This recalls al-Ghameti's w^ords (repeated by 
al-Damiri ) which state that the rhinoceros has three horns, 
one between its eyes and two above its ears/^ Another unde¬ 
cided Issue is llic position of the horn on the forclicad of the 
animal. Aristotle,Pliny/* and Aelian speak of this feature; 
however, w^hen it occurs in Arab writings it may also be a 
deduction from the poailloii of the aiulera and Ordinary horits. 
As to the equine features of the karkadann in Muslim repre¬ 
sentations, it i$ unlikely that these can he accounted for by 
an author like Aelian wbo speaks of a single^borned horse 
since In Muslim literature no such description is given. But 
there is at least one feature in Muslim tests whicli may pos¬ 
sibly have been conditioned by classical authors. We arc re¬ 
ferring to the belief In different unicorns which were accepted 
by even tlie outstanding writers of antiquityThis conception 
may have lingered an in Muslim times although the categories 
of the Arab authors arc different. 

rilny vol. 3, book %, pp. J4-5S: iCjh p. 104)+ 

|l qtttaltd by 74, p. S. 

^*Tlie ChSfinc d^CiioTiHfy wjih ctijMinenlary by Kuo 

bIu 3 dc^n^i the hsi rb inr^r tratp JI91 bivinR three hauii^ one OD ihc head, on 
the fnrrbrsiJ, dOrtl the third ad the UrOfc (95 in 1S5. pp^ ^ and fot « 

three-LarUca adunllr idEacwhai rCKrnbtLinff a rh inner rtn, fllthmigh nut qylce 
fulfill iDj; iho requi rcmenLi aj ihc ihe Six Dynattici figure In ibe 

cdlKtiod tul, i, p. 171 Nu. tiS, and pL 17)- 
^■sS, pp. (spealcuaK a/ thn ilogle-fierrted oryx an>d '"IndiJni a*i 

bDoIe % pp. s^'S 7 (ipcitinB of liio unieofn)^ 

I4t vjuL r, pr 104: baah 4, chapter 53 (vpreLiEqs, of ihe wild BllC* of Jndia) 
and p. 35^1: bcMk f^p chapler 30 quoted by 74, p. 11 (speakiop of the inimal 
eqllc^ niTTiltfbpnrt ktirt^^noe hy the IddianiRK 
14, Ful. ], p, 7*: book Ip chapter 41. 

p. '^ArUlude knew af only two unlconup but Aelkr^ sail Pliny 
hrlweED ^kvm iiiuiErr wyen: the rbbmroi, the InJian a^v iJie *ryxp the Indian 
OXp ihe Indian honep [ho feJion, ind the uinrHua proper.” 
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f, HIHLICAL AST? KARl.y CHRISTJAN WRITINGS 

BihliEal and early Christian influence on the tore of the 
mytJiiqal imicorn is limited. knciv that the 

Tsalter mentions the unicorn ami (jiiotes these Biblical refer¬ 
ences as a confirmation of the esiatence of the karkadann.*'* 
I’he most important contribution of the early Christian period 
is the characteri/ation of the J;iarlsh and the story of its Cap¬ 
ture with the help of a younj? woman. The Muslim lore de¬ 
rives obviously from that very inHucnrial and widespread col¬ 
lection of allegoriyJnj; animal stories, called the Pbystohffns, 
a work now thought to have been composed about A.H. *^70 
in Caesarea, Palestine.** If one compares the Creek version 
published hy Sbordoiic "■ with the earliest known Arabic ones, 
by al-Taivhitli (see p. 60) one finds that the Pkpioloffus text 
is much shorter, although it is identical in the main features. 
But one of the Syriac versions Is fairly close to that erf al- 
Xawhidt and it seems tlicrcfore that the influence came from 
this direction.'* However, the Muslim accounts do not use 
the story for allegorical purposes as the Chrigtian versions 
usually do, by likening the unicorn with Christ, by interpreting 

*“ ‘ 4 S. rot, 7, p. 40. 

*’ rP' tnd rj. 

“aafl, |ip. 78-10: J, , ,n,d]| fKc„r turner 

canflui approach u bnuuK ftf ilj Rfcat iilrcDj[(h. It faaa uji*- horn in ill* ralildk 
of io head. Hovr thru » it ctURhl? Ttc-)' icnd oui a pure aitd richly itiircd 
*irj{in before It and !l hrmpi into her lap aaj ih( TirRin f-Ive. Ibc hrait ter 
tn*av[ and Titei blm up lu the palace 10 the See nko ifii, pp. aag ff. 

(quoted h}- ^jS, p. ilt). 

"107, p. 4 ), Aecordin* M Lauchert (1(3, p, ,hi» ii i "laKr ' Syrli* 
vcritoD. WellmiDii atirihutet it to 1 he ■ri-cnih ceocury (ajs. pp, u-ii), irhite 
Ahrrni ureitet iti impurtance for the undentandinK of the ariMinai Hjilatufut 
(“t. n- sJ. 

"Thu Syriac veraioti ii cWr (0 thei of al-Tawhldi Chan the Chriilien- 
Atahic vrraion nf the f publithed by Land (96. vo(. 4, pp. I4S-147). 

Thle lunJcular Atnhic venion Uche referencra to the llie of the tTd, ii, .^uirl 
liee» and infftneii, lit ejocrcosivctieii aRaiail piiimali, in ‘'tiaiural iffeetinti." 
ihe tact of mill; in the e>rraTl ol the irirgin, ihr Inluiicition induced by the 
tuckinx wlipcb it like ihai fruti, irlnc, the sylHR with a rope and the morion[»• 
behavior of ilip animal; all th«e fenrure* ire in al-TaivKidi and neatly all 
Ilf thcffl in the Syriac tear, Al-TanhJJi did net Utc J Syriac text directly, bui 
an Arable iraailatinn entitled SaiLddit a/-Sayattdlt (153, vol. 1, pp, iy ll., 

f(HatElq|.p 1). 
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the single horn widi the unity nf Father and Son, and SO on, 
thus giving every actor and feature in the ^ttiry a Bvmhfdical 
meaning.” In Islam the passages about the hariali arc just 
fandful «tur!c« ahnut a strange animal. 

There is an early Christian feature of the unicorn story 
which has its parallel in Islamic literature; huweveri it docn 
not represent a case of borrowing from a Christian source. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes tells us that when the unicorn "finds 
itself pursued by many hunters and on the point of being 
caught, it springs up to the top of some precipice, whence it 
throws itsdf down and m the descent turns a somersault sn 
that the horn sustains all the shock of the fall and it escapes 
unhurt."*^ Although it has been noticed by a modern zoolo¬ 
gist that the rhinoceros can jump down a sheer drop of 30 
fceti" the itlca that it could break its fall with the help of its 
horn is a mere tale. This feat has, howevert been observed in 
the case of the Persian wild goat which 

can save itself after having made a false step by falling on 
its horn.** I his very Incident is represented in tlic Alttusp* 
manuscript of the Morgan Library In the chapter un the moun¬ 
tain goat kuhJ) and illustrates the reference to this 

feature in the text,*® There seems little doubt that in this 
case it is Cosmas who borrowed tliis trait from an account 
of the Persian wild goat or of an antelope which can perform 
the same fear. 

For (hU Me a+a, p. 45; agSv pp. iSi and iB*: bIm fKe Rl]rE4iTii;4l iitirr- 

prf-ratiqn In the Ohthlian-Anahle vtrilun uf ihe ulmiy published bjf LAdd ( 30 , 
Vttl. 4, pp. 14^-147). 

** 7 ®* P- 3 ^ 1 - 

" 138 , p. S. 

**48, p, jdj- McCtindlCfc the tradvltlpr uif Cuirndl^ telU ui Uiat ihi dtjn: i« 
9 .Ald in have ihie ^amc fiietlk7 P- 3*1^ fDoifinte j), ¥fh 3 te Shepard mcdfidPt 

bIh^ ihe Mica And ihe Reicky LMoUPialn goat (^4^, P- 

183. Tol, z; pL leTi, f*i\- ilk aiatMi; '^One Bf ilie ^^ndcrful triEn 

ul (he mi^untBin tliAl it ifarofVi iticlf down Irom plaen ihat are about 

oue^liiiiidred vpear* biffh liid itaodi PD in 'J hr nmr itufUi^rApbH: 

Iiife DCCiirj in Wtilcfll nnouHripri fut ImlBnee^ The Fierpuat 

MofjEan library' mp. tip tol. 33 (frf. T170)- abo 40, fo 3 . ([wriftb cenruryi 
and 4ip fol. 13lo). 
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P. INDIAN INnJJENCKS 

It ia Ki-ident that India, the homeland of tlic great Indian 
rhinoceros, must have provided many features of tlie lore of 
the Muslim unicorn. This is at once borne out by the fact 
that the common names of the animal such as karkadann, 
karg^ al'bishan/’ and giintia,** and alsu sharav are all of 
Sanskrit origin. Since at least one of these words from the 


™l. 3, p. Sto, Frol. JJ. (rcferrlni ta Vullrfn' iJIdtiDD&Ty and 

la Ls|rard«} ponliriut ih# nitl ctymolagy whith deriv» m^iderii Feruan kurs 
Irani Saaitm khidga (r) ,wota, horn of i rhlnar^m,, (j) rhioacerm; 
nnd fcarladqn, Aribii; klff!idano, fr«m khaiJaaallienu, fcmalr rhinoRrai (lil. 
rhiaiKrra9,Caw}, He dpa nor ICcepI tlic Etymfllojty pmcntiiil [ly Perrand 
HS. voI, I. p, Cj-J) nemrdinE t9 which kerk ad vltn dcj-iTci from kbajRn-iInnti 
"hav-inB ovoid-(Ilka) tarih," Hii noBipptuval af thii rlTintvtoj^ ti hniirJ oil 
A nujiihcr of re«i«RI, CipKinIty on rhr fjtet ihit kfanilKo mritia heiJdei ivrard, 
siM rbinueoros (thui umJ in Vodic and riairicil Sijukrli ia,n) arnJ iccordlne 
to ksieOErnplim iIhi ' the bum of the rJilnmnn." md thal, runhermore, the 
rbaeActcrlllic feature ttf tho nnftnil is [o hurt! and nor Iti Ketb, 

Since the eirly dayi of AnyrioloEy ibe Akkadiatt word kurkiiauiLi] h«i been 
connocled with katkadatLO and iherefnre hu been Irnhilatcd ae rhiooerrn,. 
Or, A- Leo Oppenheim iafo-rnw me, however, thai "the cunir«t (nf kurklaannu) 
dearly Indkaiei ihr mcankic 'younR pin' and the rorrectaeai nl thii tnoaldtiau 
bai been bome aul leoenlJy by »ucb necurrelKe at e,(r. 'one piic and in ten 
kiirt.«nn„.' The karkadatm iu Arihie, Syrlae. Kibinpic [bare: k.rUned) ete. 
can uicrEfni-r T1I5I be connccicd wiih liurkfinnnu/’ 


Hr. Cainmnnii Intumift me ibat in Sunn tlmcA ifep Wtitcrn" aarntf uf ihr 
rhiwcrii* wfli a, ktt-kn half af the r/^vmih ccniur^J- shk in 

nhvipviljf a ChlDEkr TCrKfitipin of kofi;. 

•>’J^IM in Ibe hut (here are ,I« mi,read ver.ion, 

bic nl nuihin Ur ll-Duthao yoi. t, p. j*,, md vol, 3. p, ,«), gT.maibin 

(Ihrahim b. Waeif-Sbnh), and O^iJf in vurioui mMusCripn 

of al-Nadim'i F;W (191, voI, l, p, 1?+), RainaLtd already cemteeied the 
--rd with Sau.kr:i vi.a,a 'hofn,-- Al-NndJm (151, Vol, ,, p, J„, a^d 98, 
vut I. p, Ijo) and al-Joihani ni quoted by MirvsiJ («, fo[, jjjh; v fob Sob) 
•till eoir Ihe born uf the rblnoeero* (or a piece fr«m It) by the name of 
nl-bubdu alihougb Bl-Nidiffl eollid bare applied |t .Ik to ihe Rirdir dceoraicd 
Wtrb the horn pieen- EveO when ,hc term U given I„ the animil jt.eJf. ,i,eh . 
dnignatinii B1 ,^UJ| ai-birhan ar-nm'Inni "the TTurked btiJian” {AtAtar 
tea'I-Z/Mif and l!-Maa‘udi) seem tu refer in rhr dctlgto in ihe horn, 
Marvaii aiaiei lUu tbai the Clhiuege call It jli, idihiD, which I, Ira me out by 
p'l->ha-ua, the Chlaeie name for the bora; and in ■ Cbiaeia Cham vncubulirv 
It to given m» bBiau. (For a diKuitinn of ibt nomefiditurc He oB, vob J, j*, iy/; 
and idj, p. Sa.) ’ '* 

‘J .Ju5' ur axT from San.krfl fn^^a only KtVen by nl-BIranl and M'iryjiEl. 
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Sunskrit—kark^idiinn or kur|f—seems to have been current in 
Iran during the lute Suaaiikn pcriorl (acc below, p. i j<^) we 
can assume that Indian stories about the animal could have 
been known in that country about that time. 

It is^ howeverj difficult to establish actual parallels by quot¬ 
ing pertinent Indian passages since the rhinocerosp though oc¬ 
curring as early as in tiie seals o{ the Indus valley civlli/a- 
tion “ and iit BuddhisL ce^^cs"'" ^^huidly plays any role in the 
cultural life, folklore or mythology of India. The allusions to 
it in literary records are e^^ceedingly sparse.^**'" Still quite a 
number of Muslim borrowings from India can he cBtablishcil. 

Ouc such influence is only indirect^ but it had great repercus¬ 
sions on the Muslim lore; it came from the legend In the 
Maliiliharata about the young hermit R^ya^ffiga.*’^ lie was 
the son of the Vibhandaka and a gaseelle and on his fore¬ 
head thus grew a single horn. I'his caused him to be called 
Rsyasrnga, “gazelle-horn/' or according tu certain Buddhist 
versions of the legend, l-lkaaimga, "unieorn." When a 

** I 79 f VqL 3, e^L i Nun. pT. tlfi. Not. utt llta Cicrppct 

tMcii AN p]. 117, N«. j. Thu day iiaurlEKi of iht tnirsal 97, Nofu B-1O 
made fcy diEldrea indfcacc ihc familinrity wish and cvm ihc papulnn^y nf the 
rhcDoccreirp Ja the Mohenjo’dem eivlli7HllMh Vdf. e, p. 14^^^ vuL a, p. jS?}. 

Thv aniind] zmcnitn iiI»a In IJufappa (137^ vdl. a, pi. 7^r 74'79 p 9^ ^01. 

Cbajihu-iJara (171, pL 56, No. I). For ih€ Jaclufioa of bcKh 
rhuQoCffZQA and rlcphaoi In I he tame A^uraE rcprcicntitjon, >cf atwvc, pp. S3~!^4- 
Sre thr Khai^j^aviiiiiicatLiiri in 2 S 4 * pp. W, Nestnan Brown 

dotA not traiuldie the fatnou« refrain 4i "but live —11 li™ the rhirnKtroi— 
a3<^ne'': hli readiHcn ii "kr him live aloTie, Mkr she rhlttucrni** (6 q^ 

p. 

?' foQin&ie 7. VtohwT GcJsee infoimp mr ih«T kliiidK^. 
horci of rhlnncerof, rhinnrerna. mid thn^^cin, rhinnceini, literatly '^bavlD^ A 
hnm,“ tin nol uHtut nflrti IP lhe lileralyre of India, fn SaniVrIl w^rl^i arc 
Ruine puniia^rm where iht jhlntiferiH h mentioned in cnnifirretinn^ r>f ivlld itif- 
CdAli nr Oj hivinj^ bein killed by xht irrowi of a hero, while she Jaw honka 
flaw ihac let nacti ii lawful fnr eatinfF (S5+ pp. aSa-aSi} hai Ktibered 

reffrreneen, nearly all of [hem noe^dcm, whkk JfhiitTate ihe *iterriJ Eiinituin 
of the rhinocerni in India. See aJiQ tt8, p. nS, 

rrlatiiinvhip lu thr loJian l^j^cJld Wtl fim frcar<^ hy BesI (Ef, p. 1:^4. 

foalnLite 2) and then further eiiabllibcd by Ludrrs yc»¥ pp- 114^11^. 

Sea al»3 185, pp. tio-ria; and 338, pp. Tht varlHu vcfikm af the 

■torj are dlicutied in. 169. 
iT year itjy, p. II 4 . 
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drought struck the kingdom of Ahga, the Brahmins advised 
the guilty King Lomapada to bring the chaste Rsyasrhga into 
the country. The hermit is therefore visited by Sdnta, the 
daughter of the king (or by courtesans, according to other 
versions) whom the pious man imagines to be a penitent dis¬ 
ciple. She arouses the hermit’s love and then lures him to 
her cell on a disguised float which is at once released to bring 
them to Anga. Rain falls and the hermit marries the king’s 
aughter. This seems to be the ultimate prototype for the 
Phystologtis story of the capture of the unicorn with the help 
of a young woman which, as we have seen, occurs again in the 
accounts of the harish. 

T he legend of ?syasrhga is also the raison d’etre of the 
cervine type of unicorn. The genesis of its development is 
quite clear. The first stage took place when the Indian legend 
(or a derivative) was adapted for the purposes of the Physi- 

reappears then in the accounts 
of the harish the earliest version of which so far traced is to 
be found m al-TawhidI (died after loio). The harish ap¬ 
parently soon became confused with the karkadann, since both 
animals have a single horn.** As far as can be seen the wrong 
identification apears for the first time in the $ihah of al 
Jawhari (died between 1003 and 1010) which states that the 

onlv r'lrl I “ B“khtishu‘, too, who wrote 

(he died after 1058) opens his account of 
the karkadann with the remark that the Arabs call it harish 
and then speaks of the ruse involving a maiden with ‘which 
the animal can be caught, a feature not quoted by al-Mustawfi 
as being part of the account of the animal in the $ihdh The 
only remaining question is just how the kidlike animal'of the 
Phystologus and of the Muslim texts came to resemble an 
a ntelope or stag in the figural representations. In this connec- 

ha?eLn reTnV“ Tt "" *o that the confuaion might 

P ao) ThT?"' 1 "produced in al-Mu,tawfi (igi. pp. 40-4,, translation, 

L irha J T 7 '^ dictionary of A,adi also state, that the karkadann 

nas the shape of a goat (30, p. 105). 
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t™ it h well to remember that the prototype of ihe ^lansh, 
the hermit of the Jndiart legend^ was the son of a gazelle and 
was originally called "gazdlc-horncd" (Rsyaarnga) and that 
there was a general folkloristic belief In cervine unicnrnR in 
the cfaHsicai and postclassical periods/ which possibly may go 
back to Indian enneeptB/ I'he myth of this type of animal 
found hgurai expression also {luiside the IVInslim world. Ehis 
fact w'as established by Laufer who referred to an illLLstratlon 
oi a cervine unicorn In the Chinese Chen^ Ifi dated 

IZOSil.* * It therefore seems tliat the ieonographie t)pe goes 
back to an earlier literary or figural model which was based 
fin the IJ^yasrhga story or on general folkloristic notions about 
a cervine animal. As stated before (p. iS) the analogy to 
antelopes, the usual honvbcarmg hunted animals^ possibly 
influenced the development of the type * 

In otJier cases Muslim authors have specifically acknowb 
edged India as a source of the infoiroation they give in their 
books. To this category belongs the story first told by abjahiz 
that the karkadann prevents other annuals from graining m 
Its domain, l^ie same applies to the yarn of the foetus stick¬ 
ing its head out of the dam's womb prior to its birth, for 
which both abjahiz and abBiruni claim Indian origin, Ab 
Qazwnni gives an account of a caravan traveler who rnlracu- 

^ Tfaut, Ariiiailc of a unicDtn gaxclEe (orjxl. In Cjffftmdit, 

a CrMtk w&rk written between A.IV ttj "i-d 4wx U <» itid thit kfac rhinoccnw 
a ■ qq^dfuprcl reiEintitinK (hf itag, haviriE ■< rerj I a rice Horn an It* otne (itij, 
Pr 110 h 

^Tbi* li ■^aunoLnl for ihe Cj^raMiJn b}r Lauftr ([65, p. iJjJ^ 

" 1S5, p. 109. Therr U alto a CblneH bronre fijfiirc ■ pf-rrinr 
in the A. Sch^cnlicht call’Ceri^n^ which Vi^K^ ^tlrlNutr^ to I he Sung: ptrkid 
or rarlicr (aSS^ pp. 718^^09} i it iw diffittik to Rive a apecific dlfc to ihi* pltee 
whkh tniKht jpffli^ililjr 111' lAt^T ih^D Sui^g;. 

*The Icouojifrit^hEc hutoiy &f tht iEinrav falli autsidc ihc pmpc of fhii p^pt* 
\itiitp ft ii cat ■ unirortii alEh^roi'li iji Tilam Iti lore bfcimc sonnccicd with 
thill nf tht fliiniicerof. Bring the product of Indlin lenajcinurrjin il iran hr 
■ umkiirJ ihat there atn lAdiin plenarcf which muld have inniiencnf the 
mialtnare of lEie iharnT in Ihc Bcrtin at-QaiLwIni mantiitripE (pi. i], uppat 
left), 't'hat lurh Animalp rTr*il In fodiao art 11 ihown b;^ B HVOntCSnih-CCntU-tJ 
Guaneir hcNjiLifffii! in ihe Bfimtlyn ^^Ulcum on which wc find a bovine amcraal 
with the eharacfej-itEli: four «xcret«ncr* on the baei {(tK t: tiL p^ 

ireaklnR' of angf fpinjr-biched orieatnTei"h 
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lously saved his companitins from highway robbera by throw¬ 
ing powdered rhinoceros horn mixed with dust on the brigands. 
Since the man was an Indian, it can he assumed that the belief 
In this quality of the horn ivas current in India, ft may very 
well be that some other alleged uses of the rhinoceros horn 
come from the same ojuntry. This seems to be implied in the 
statement of ahQazwTni and others about the effects of the 
protuberanec of the rhinoceros horn which Ik “only to be found 
in the possession of the kings of India.*’ At first sight this 
statement looks, of course, suspect, since a brancfi of the rhi¬ 
noceros horn can be nothing but a fandfol fabrication of the 
mind. If one wants to attach any significance to al-Qar.wini’s 



fi^ribha). DriKil Ah unttroider«4 rndn.PnTtueune 
ipreati. t:.oa, i*rrhtffnf 6 ftinlurjr, Bwofclyo Mu^um. (After iB?. Rk. 9 .) 


passage one would first have to explain how the notion of such 
a DriiJich could have arisen. 

One possible solution of the riddle might he the psycho- 
ogjca effect of seeing the famous horn for the first time. It 
could very well be imagined that the Muslims must have been 
amazed at its insignilkant dimensions. Its Bmall size was con- 
trarj to the traditional ideas about the hom so clearly demon¬ 
strated by the pictures and it also fared very poorly when 
compared with the tusks of the elephant. Since the horn was 
m high repute it must have been difficuit to imagine Uiat this 
w'as the whole of it and therefore the mydi might have arisen 
that this particular object in royal posse salon— perhaps a cup 
hke the oneasti U kept in the Shosoln ‘—was just a very power- 

® T&l 1, pj, ft: Tcl 7, pi, S. gM 
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ful branch of the main horn. This interpretation was all the 
more natural because everybody was acquainted with branched 
antlers of a stag with which it had been sometimes compared. 
All this sounds reasonable enough to take the branch of the 
horn out of the range of myths and into that of reality. Once 
this has been established there seems no reason to doubt that 
the effects of the “branch” in the possession of the kings of 
India reflect Indian beliefs in the extraordinary qualities of 
the horn itself.® 

It is a classical reference which points to India as the coun¬ 
try of origin of a yarn first told in the Islamic period in the 
Akhbdr al-$in wa*l-Hind and then elaborated by al-Mas‘udi, 
namely that the karkadann has no articulation in its legs and 
feet and therefore has to sleep erect, leaning against a tree. 
Aelian suggests an Indian origin of this story by telling us 
that the Indian unicorn called Kapra^tovo^ kartazonos (which 
corresponds to Sanskrit khadga-dhenu and Arabic karka¬ 
dann) has no joints in its feet.^ This motif seems to have 
spread to the East, as far as China. In the T‘ang period 
rhinoceroses were said to have been captured with the help of 

* This high repute of the horn in India first attested by classical writers such 
as Ctesias, Philostratus (205, vol. i, p. 234), and .Aelian (14, vol. 1, p. 76: 
book 3, chapter 41, and p. 104: book 4, chapter 52) lasted throughout the 
centuries. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese physician Amatus Lusitanus 
writes: 

‘‘The men of our Portuguese nation who have penetrated the interior of 
India . . . say that its horn (i.e., of the unicorn) is greatly prized by the 
Indian kings, and also those who have practiced medicine for some time in that 
country and have then returned home say that in India there is no stronger 
or more dependable antidote against poison than the horn of the unicorn” (242, 
P- 143). 

Lately A. H. Godbey has suggested that the antidotal power of the rhinoceros 
horn may not have been in Ctesias* original account, since neither Aristotle nor 
Pliny mention this feature, though both were familiar with his text and used it 
in their writings. It would thus appear to be a later interpolation of the text 
which is preserved only through quotations in other authors. If this plausible 
assumption should prove to be correct (and the lack of any reference to it in 
the early Indian literature supports it), the belief in the magical virtue of the 
horn during Roman times would probably go back to Chinese superstitions 
which were imparted to the Western world when Roman traders exported the 
horn for the Far Eastern market (109a, pp. 262-263, 277-278). 

^14, vol. I, p. 399: book 16, chapter 20, quoted by 74 » P* 
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posts built of rotten timber which gave way as soon as the 
animal leaned against them, leaving the jointless monsters 
helpless on the ground.” Such an alleged hunting custom is 
also described in the West, but here it is the jointless elephant 
which comes to grief by resting against a partly sawed tree.* * 
In the Physiologus the story of the elephant without joints in 
his legs is again connected with India,*® but Strabo speaks about 
it in connection with the African species.** It remains, of 
course, a puzzle how such a myth could be connected with the 
elephant whose habits were familiar to so many Indians. It 
could perhaps be imagined—as Laufer has thought**—that 
the story was first connected with the little-known rhinoceros, 
since it is found in classical, Muslim, and Chinese sources.** 
Later on the myth possibly was transferred to the elephant 
in regions and by people unfamiliar with the elephant,** just 
as Caesar attributed the jointless legs to the elk *” and Pliny 
to the achlis/® 

There are, however, certain points which speak against 
Laufer’s theory. Thus, it seems to be a fact that the elephant 
sleeps standing up, sometimes leaning against a support. He 
assumes this position “not from any difficulty in lying at 
length on the ground, but rather from the coincidence that 

year 1913, pp. 361-3(2; 165, p. 146. In the Chinese accounts no direct 
reference to India is made, only to “maritime people” living in a mountainous 
country. 

* This myth goes back to Ctesias, just like that of the unicorn (374, column 
2249). It was opposed by Aristotle who denied that the elephant sleeps stand¬ 
ing and stated that it bends its legs and settles down (27, book 2, chapter r: 
p. 49^39 lines 8-13. Cf. 275, p. 30). 

• ^ passage is quoted in 164, year 1913, p. 362. The motif 

in^the Physiologus has been traced back to Ctesias (375, p. 30). 

253, vol.^ 7, pp. 324-325. Many classical, medieval, and renaissance ref¬ 
erences to this elephant myth are given by Tenncnt (256. pp. 32-38). We 
quote one from^ Troilus and Cressida: “. . . the elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity, not flexure” (act II, scene 3). 

** 164. year 1913, p. 363. 

See above, p. 99. 

“ The jointless elephant occurs also in Muslim literature, e.g., in al-Mas‘udi 
al-Mustawfi (191, pp. 32-33, translation, pp. 23-24). 

”66, pp. 352-353. 

209, vol. 3,^ book 8, pp. 30-31. Rackham thinks that the achlis is perhaps 
the moose or reindeer and presumably a vernacular name. 
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the structure of his legs affords such support in a standing 
position that reclining scarcely adds to his enjoyment of re¬ 
pose. Elephants in captivity have been known for months to¬ 
gether to sleep without lying down.” On the other hand 
the rhinoceros lies down on its side to sleep and it sits up with 
its legs doubled under it or it rests on its haunches. This is 
significant, although the animal has also been observed to rest 
and sleep while standing.^® All this points to the conclusion 
that we do not necessarily have to accept Laufer’s theory of 
a priority of the rhinoceros myth which was later on trans¬ 
ferred to the elephant and other animals. This is one of the 
many cases where we still stumble in darkness and have yet to 
bring definite proof to show from where and how the myth 
was disseminated. Certain data speak for India but they are 
not conclusive enough. 

E. CHINESE INFLUENCES 

It is unusual to find Chinese ideas incorporated in a Mus¬ 
lim concept but the case of the rhinoceros was exceptionally 
favorable for such a process. The Arabs were among the 
chief exporters of rhinoceros horn to China. The Chinese 
interest in horns with special designs must have been known 
to the traders who were anxious to get the best possible prices. 
They in turn told of the queer Chinese ideas when they were 
back home and thus Chinese concepts found an echo in Mus¬ 
lim writing. It is significant that it was a book revealing mer¬ 
cantile relations with the East, the Akhbdr al-$in waUHind, 
which apparently was the first to speak of the various patterns 
on the horn. As has been shown by Laufer, writers of the 
T‘ang period already speak of the “likenesses to all things” 
in high-grade rhinoceros horn,“ although the Chinese sources 
speak more conservatively about grain or flower pattern, im¬ 
pressions of beans, etc., when they mention specific motifs.*® 

**256, p. 39; 243, vol. I, p. 365- 

^•263, p. 234. Sec also 258, p. 146; 252, p. 3. 

165, fig. 141, footnote I, and p. 144: “The horn is filled with figures resem¬ 
bling objects of nature.” This statement dates from A.D. 860. 

20 165, p. 141, footnote I, p. 143* 
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HntFcver, Wang P‘i-chjJi, a Chinese writer of the enti iif the 
eJeventh century, gi%*es an eJahnrate repertory of iheac de¬ 
signs which indude not only plants and animals but also parrs 
of the dress, ddtics. scenery, buildings and so on,” so that k 
is obvious that a rich lore had developed once the horn had 
been used ” not only for ntficial girdles," but also for cups, 
knife liandlcs, scepters, footrult-s, and other implementa dur¬ 
ing the T'ang period-" Oil the otiicr hand, the lack of spcciiie 
descriptions of grain pattern in other natural products “ Indi- 
catey that the whole concept in iVluslim literature is nhvioiisly 
borrowed.*" Since the Idea is foreign to the unicorn lore of 

*' ifis, 14V tfmtiHJtc 7 flf prccrditij: The Chine** auihor 

3 ^[hCi.k of DAtLfnl ps^ltrrtl rn thif but he that thcic dcii^DI arc 

murfc more tllUy dlstcirikihlr by ihe wort &f eraftuHcn. He »ayi: ‘‘When the 
hi>rn h cnmpkjed Snr^ a Mnnni;. at EF it were l Vcrll^ble piclurr, rt 1% biRhly 
#f[iKmc4 hy the people/^ 

■^The cAclk^E rcFcrcnce ro the bL>rri of the rhintsetfoi (hii) in China aa tar 
feund li f^ora thi^ year jjt Ihdt k frum iJie end the Chou dyfLAity. At 

lb HE dme h wli Already TPjgArdcd Bj in ■□■bjeCt of value ind tQg^cther wflth JOO 
IwAta, irrovri^ lad i-lcphatit tu*lf waj a& a jtlft by the Kiij^ of 

’iuch In Ihe SEate of Wei. Jn a latffr ten It Ii indicalifd that objerrt 

were rnadt of rhin«xrci> horn OAd [vney fj|6^ p. j?S)* 

"On the u*e of Thanifccroi horn for the Chmrtc eoatumep icc l.AUfcr (ifij, 
jHjtr 1^12 footnote 4). The horn uie 4 For girdle* hifd Eo be of ipccEil ^uilicy, 
owinf; in iheir odtcil] uie^ while lhat u^cd for rnulH be of lower 

^EindBid. "If the spflcVj Bfr deep in the horn k *uitafi|r lu he msdr Info 

pbqura for K^rdle ornamenn^ If the tpeeb arc fcnnetcd here and (Kne, and 
liEht in eolor, the ham imn be midc only intrs bnwly pod dkhei” (163, p. 141, 
fniTtnrrte ir and pp. 141 >144. See lUo above, p, ^4, fuutnoEc 8). 

*‘8uch objecti Hto illiivErated in 147, voL t. iik Hy 14, and in voL j, pi. fl; 
vol pFi. tl, ao-aj, ^4-41, end 37: VOl. 7, pin. ft, 5S, 58, ppd Sfl! tQ, 
pL jj; nPd Tul. 11, pk, 4fi, 49-11, 54, ieieJ 55, 

3 JA* far Bi J im aware ibfr dr>criptEOtU are rather ^eriorBl and nonipedfie 
like lhat nf Ahmad who at the end of the twelFlh erntury iTb!« that Ebr 

hAfl nf Ihe Jehadhink tree (*^ 1 ;^.} •ibowi patl^rn . _ at if worked by H 
Cbiiteoe pnintee, Addintr AFErtwird EhRC "it ihowk paurrttEike dnimiiccnitiEt 
in itee] (13.4, p. KijJ. It seeiua charoEzteriitit ibac BjCcordiii){ iit al-BlruciJ 
the term Lhalinj doci not only torno onyw, bill aEio "all thitiRf whidl 

thaw eolufrd libea pcwf fiffuree nudi av cati. foset, cJvel CAtJ f?K KirAfFrtp and 
Orally a errtwin wood of which. In the laodf 9 f the Turbi, tjblei4 cupi^ 
drinkioff veiaek, and lEmilai- objeeti are rnedf" (134, p, 114), 

"It mjy. h.jwrv^rr, be poiflbTe that the ftllogcd dofljTBi oti the hom of the 
rhioocfroA Induceil Mu«lin] artitit 10 carve ihr nuElide of the much more com- 
mnn elcphanc ru*fcf with varioui anEmali. Thi-i ouninm ii fint traceable in ibe 
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ii\c classical world and, from all we know, apparently also to 
that of ancient India, the borrowing probably comes /rom 
China, although Muslim writers, m some instances^ may have 
cKnggcratcd Chinese ideas of the designs.^^ 

In a few other cases, it is not quite certain that Ideas which 
the Muslims thought to be of Chinese origin derived actually* 
or at kajjt exclusively* from that source. To this group be^ 
longs the lurid account of ahGharnajI (repeated by abDamirt) 
nf how the kings of China tortured a person hy having him 
licked hy the karfcadann^ a treatment whidi separated the 
fiesli from the hones, (The idea of a thorny tongue Is—as 
we have seen—also to be found in the story of the flight of 
the sinad calf from its mother). It is true that a Sung pub- 
Ikation speaks of the prickly surface of the tongue of the 
rhinoceros,*^" hut so does the V'^cnetian Marco Polo who tells 
of the spikes on the tongue of the Sumatran rhinoceros which 
it uses when attacking a person*"* The feature Is even Co be 
found in Pliny." On the other hand the Pmperor Humayfln 
IS said to have told thin story about wild The story of 

the prickly tongue " may therefore have come kj the Islamic 
world from quarters closer than China. 

Ill the report of al-Ciharnuti (repeated by aUDamIrl) the 
inlays of rhinoceros horn on thrones are not specifically called 
a Chinese customn Since they are mentioned together with the 
alleged designs on the horn and the Chinese girdles^ it ia, huw- 
ever, not imptissible that the Nluslirn writers had a Chinese 

rjELtnId |>trii>d and therefeirt later [ban ibc lint rtporrt on ibc d-ctijm* in the 
rhinocciroi horfU, thoit in ihc and 

lG5k PP^ 14B focftnatr 7 (rpfrrriacr on P- 149} ^ 

Sii SullKk aulbnr of the T*n fhimg pirn O'flo 
110 ,. vqI. a, p. aSj. 

P- fMtnole I. [ hart Ml been iWr to rratt iJif p«^xiirc In Plinjf 
Hi ¥Flftiif:li; ilir cdilom tbc Mama Polo fdition rEfar. 

arc, vq]. X, p. ^77, footnpie j|. Far a fckrence ro ebe prictlj toD^uc nf wild 
of Indli ire p. laotnote in p> sfl?- 

T^nufrr ^xplami ihe fnblc nf llin prickly EOU^e pf liit rbincHCcrot Llli llit 
fallowing maniiEr^ nnimal miinlr ftt 6 t OEI. herbage and lllf iHqtcd or 

rtaE obiErv^iiioD cif li* indJuatlon for brimbki Inl in thr condu^inn that in 
EnnijuT muit be ibampronf and prieily" pp ^-1 f**n«n*Ur 7 ^ f^fpJriKr 

im p. i#i). 
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origin in mind. I have not been able to find a reference to such 
a Chinese custom in the Sung literature, but there was a court 
atelier during the Yuan period which amongst other things 
turned out couches inlaid with rhinoceros horn and ivory.” 

China, however, influenced the Near East not only in the 
conception of the karkadann and its horn, but also its iconog¬ 
raphy. In spite of the distance between the centers of the two 
civilizations, Chinese representations of unicorns had prob¬ 
ably greater influence on the minds of Near Eastern artists 
than those from any other country. In certain cases the Far 
Eastern influence is obvious. There is first of all the karka¬ 
dann on the title page of the al-Qazwini manuscript in the 
Metropolitan Museum (pi. 17). It has the characteristic 
shape of the ch‘i-lin of the Ming dynasty with its split hoofs, 
scales, and bushy tail. The only difference from the contem¬ 
porary Ming examples would be the wings instead of the 
flames, and, what is more important, the single horn instead 
of two as we find them, for instance, on the Ming mandarin 
squares.” However, the literary references in the Chinese 
encyclopedias of that period follow the older translations 
and speak of a single horn,” so that an illustration following 
a literary source or a pre-Ming model might have influenced 
the illuminator of the Persian^title page. 

A Chinese model is also the source for the miniature of the 
shadhahvar in the al-QazwIni manuscript in the Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Library (pi. 43, upper). Its lionlike body, tail, and 
paws together with the use of a single horn seem to indicate 
that the animal is derived from representations of the hsieh- 

165, p. 142, footnote 4 (reference on p. 143): The official in charge of this 
atelier was appointed in 1263, ^nd there were 150 workmen active in it. In 
view of the relationship between the rhinoceros horn and maritime ivory (which 
will be discussed in the following section) it should be pointed out that narwhal 
and walrus tusks were likewise used in the making of thrones. Old Russian 
stories speak of precious chairs made of this material, there called “fish teeth” 
(164, year 1913, p. 338, quoting von Baer, 34, p. 10). The best known example 
is, however, the Danish throne built of narwhal tusks, which was made in 
1662-1665 (238, pp. 240-243, figs. 250 and 251). 

»*68, fig. 4b. 

Kind information of Dr. Cammann. 
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chai.*® The main difference between the two animals is the 
color, which in the Persian miniature is red instead of white. 
If this change is not due to the fact that the Persian artist 
arbitrarily changed the color, it might be surmised that the 
ultimate prototype was a Chinese woodcut which showed the 
animal only in black and white. 

Far Eastern influence may also be assumed in the two 
Shdh-ndmah miniatures of the Mongol period in the Myers 
collection (pi. 24). The basis for this supposition is the fact 
that the Chinese knew of a lionlike creature with a single horn 
(fig- 4)> ^nd as we have seen in our discussion of Indian influ- 



Fic. 4.—One-horned leonine monster from a Chinese bronze mirror. T'ang period 
(618-907). Freer Gallery of Art. (Drawn by Mrs. Eleanor M. Jordan.) 

ences, China also knew from the early thirteenth century on, 
at least, the iconographic type of a single-horned cervine rhi¬ 
noceros. Thus there is a certain possibility that the prototypes 
of these monsters came from the Far East. This is made 
more likely by the fact that these animals show flames above 
their front legs, a typical Chinese feature which occurs on 
dragons and on some other animals in the pre-Ming period.” 
But while there is no doubt about the Far Eastern origin of 


68, fig. 4a. 

*^The Freer Gallery of Art has a 'Tang mirror with a large dragon with 
flames emanating from above the front legs (No. 38.8) and another from the 
same period showing two horses, one apparently even horned, with flames above 
the front legs (No. 44.5; pi. 48, upper). Other mirrors from the Sui and 'Tang 
periods with such flame-endowed horses in 261, part 2, vol. 2, pis. 117 and 
129. Dragons of the Sung period commonly show flames. 
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this flame motif, both the shape of a lion anti of an antelope 
for a karg could he explained by certam details jiji^xn in the 
Slidfi-imnuth and other Muslim texts. 

The ch'i-iiti, the hsich-ehat, and the flame motif should be 
regarded as “chinoiserie" in Muslim art- Fairly common as 
tfiese and eome other Chinese mythical creatures are In cer¬ 
tain periods, they still represent an unassimihted foreign cle¬ 
ment. There Is, however, one Chinese animal which became 
thoroughly integrated Into Muslim art, namely tliat of the 
bulTalu or oxlike type of kai kadann- Such a statement might 
seem surprising as the many references in Muslim texts would 
seem to point tiiward an indlgenoua concept of this son. 
However, a confrontation of the oldest example, that in the 
AUndf manuscript of the Morgan Library, with a Chinese 
painting will quickly dispel any doubts about the Far Eastern 
origin ijf the type. 

i’ur compEirison we listve selected a Buddlikt pajntmg in 
tlie Freer Gallery, showing "' 1 .oh3ns movjng through forests 
and sen” (pL 12), It dates from rhe Mmg period/" nnd h 
thus centuries Inter than the Mongol Mandf* mijiiature, but 
its rhinoceros corresponds to the descriptions in T‘ang and 
Sung literature and may thus be regarded as representative 
for Uic earlier periods. The first figure on this scroll is a lohan 
riding on a buflalolike animal carrying on its forehead □ 
single Jarge horn bent forward."' I'here is no doubt that this 
bovine animal is the tine-horned variety of the hsj rhinoceros 
of the Chinese ** which Is dcscribeti In the fourth-century edi' 

Fftrr ObIIci7 cf Alt, Mft, ]>arfO ATirithLiE^t the wrofi fq the lute 

SuDE ir;d to FHii 4 ung (a ^944, pp, 57.53, p], gj). A, G. Wi:n\ty 

tEiributn the iMitina^, hqweverp i& tht Iqie Mjiie he thlnU ih^i ihe 

piinnnE c*uld -ooliff hr a very Irce c&py ui Fan-lunj§'i wort, 

"" a rtLlSocerorii 'nriih a forwfl.rd’-ltirttcd h4jfH i;qes hncic 19 1 Baucb uArlitr 
perLd, i* dnn^mitrBEcd (he m kCliJi! attrihiit#d In thr SbuiKR 

pcrifti Itf), 

■“Therr h aha prew/ that h%Wthlnxifen md the M CAirie la he regarded 
m idcndcil anirdali m thal Ija IcRCndi the naiiiri the iw* 'WalA cxChlDEed 

pp. In ihii nnniHtiqn fi Ii alio liitniBpdnt that ilihoygli ffom 

iH^t^lfiih timri doTO 19 the p^^^rni both mQ and hii mrqn rbinoecrot, tbc lirpi 
ntmed animal w^i ori'ninalEy a ivild bnvlnt 9f isTRt ibe ntid fomiidfihJe 
na.EiJre, prahahly (he bbut, whUe h^i ^lutnl clwayi For rbinnerrori (46, pp. 

^yo}. 
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tkin of the Erh-ya Dictionarjr in the following terms t ♦ - 

the hs! resembles a water buffalo with a pig’s head, has a large 
stomach and short legs, its legs have three iioofa. Its color 
is black. It has Uirec horns, but there is also a onc-horjied 
type." When one now compares this Chinese animal with 
the Persian karkadann, one finds the same large penctraUiig 
cyeSi long ears, wide no»c, ttie Immp, and the feet." llow 
slavishly the Persian artist followed the Chinese prototype is 
particularly shown by the painting of the horn with its pecu¬ 
liar curve. 'I'hc artist first placed it farther down on the head, 
with the curve going backward, thus coming close to the actual 
position of the horn of which he seems to have had sonie idea. 
But another look at his painted model of Chinese inspiration 
nvust hav'c shown him his "mistake,” which he hurried to make 
good, although traces of his first endeavor are attU noticeable 
under die leaves of the surrounding shrubbery. The Chinese 
painting even explains a peculiar feature in the Near Eastern 
mintaturc, namely the /.ebralike stripes between the front kgs 
and the head. They are the misunderstood skin folds of the 
neck which, like the folds in the hides of the famous "ele¬ 
phants” in the same manuscript,* *" were turned into a pattern 
by the artist; and since tlic painting from which he worked 
apparently showed the ribs of the animals, he converted these, 
too, into stripes. rVU these features reveal an integrated re¬ 
creation after a foreign model.** 

ft may very well be that the Chinese model not only influ¬ 
enced the painters, but also the writer of the Persian version 
of tile Maadf\ He states that the fcarfcadann clnscly resem¬ 
bles a buffalo, that its neck is strong and hmg, diat the single 

** The tr^nitntwn wa* kindly supplied bjr Df+ CarainflQJL 

*3 Liufcf (165, pr hid fllrtidy iu tht ilmllirtJy of 

miniilurr fu ii IslJuirr^riiW f.rA-xa. £Sn« tjf cnrppiTcti it aUu 

with ihtt r^pfoicniiti'iiii -nf a hoTini i.iiiiiii.1 on mn Aiiymu ohilitk {which hwd 
crroncouily becti anoeiabHl Wcih 1 rhmncr^Oi), he diiuklihrd The impnrtitkrt 
utf bii diKCkvriry^ 

” 134. vol. y pi. !»oA. 

UnliE recenilj^ U wai KrCirrally bclUlf«d ihnt ihf fitaup raifliliure* in 
Tht film KCiion ihr Aay4^ft to whah thir kirktdAnn bolonip wit 

piintcd in pure AbbunM myTa ind thu» dirtaid of aojr For Eaitcrn \uf\ttrtwc- 
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horn on the forehead is crooked and near the eye and that 
the tail and hoofs are similar to those of a buffalo. All these 
details are very specific and since they tally better with pic¬ 
tures of the bovine type of Far Eastern extraction than with 
the real animal, it could be assumed that such pictorial records 
are reflected in the text. 

In several representations the Near Eastern artists did not 
give the horn on the forehead of the bovine rhinoceros the 
forward curve which we found in the Mandfi^ miniature and 
in the Ming scroll of the Freer Gallery. They replaced it by 
a long straight horn. This was due to another outside influ¬ 
ence of which we shall have to speak in the next chapter. 

What has been said regarding the origin of the iconography 
of the single-horned bovine karkadann in Muslim painting 
may also apply to the double-horned variety which shows, as 
we have seen, a horn on the nose and a longer one on the 
forehead of the animal (pi. 15, right). The same type of 
rhinoceros is found on a Chinese mirror said to be of the 
T ang period (fig. 5).^® The type persisted throughout the 
centuries, as demonstrated by a Ming mandarin scjuare, for¬ 
merly in the collection of Mrs. Krenz, which shows the same 
spotted bovine rhinoceros with two horns which we find in 
the Princeton miniatures of the karkadann and the sinad.^* 
In spite of this close parallel between the double-horned rhi¬ 
noceroses in Far and Near Eastern representations, a case 
for a different explanation of the Muslim version can also 
be put forth. The double-horned variety seems to appear in 
the Near East only after the correct position and the proper 
shape of the horn in the single-horned variety has become 
known and has been applied on the nose of the animal in a 
number of miniatures. Even at this progressive stage the 
artist followed, however, traditional patterns of thought and 
design as we noticed, for instance, in the case of the antelope- 
karg in the Shdh-ndmah of 1605-1608 (1014-1016) in the 

Figure 5 is after ya, chapter 40, p. 56A; see also 261, part 2, vol. 2, pi. 148. 
Kind information of Dr. Cammann. 

Dr. Cammann kindly informed me about this textile, the present where¬ 
abouts of which is unknown. 
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Metropolitan Museum. Could it not be assumed, therefore, 
that the double-horned variety is nothing but the traditional 
bovine animal with the straight horn on its forehead now 
supplemented by an additional nasal horn? In this case we 
would not have to assume a Chinese prototype for the two¬ 
horned version of the karkadann. 



Fic. 5.—Chinese mirror. T^ang period (618-907). (After ^ 2 , chap. 40, p. 56.) 

F. THE LATE MEDIEVAL WORLD 

After having surveyed the pertinent classical and Oriental 
sources, there remains now the sole task of exploring a possi¬ 
ble interrelation between Muslim and medieval European 
writings on the unicorn. Such an investigation is important 
because in the West it is generally assumed that the extraordi¬ 
nary reputation of the horn of the unicorn as a detector of 
poison was due to the influence of Arab doctors.^^ Their writ- 


♦^243, pp. 140-142; 238, pp. 189 and 200. 
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in|{s arc etrppcised to have caused the rise of the new bejief, 
of wfiitii there is no trace in tfie niedicval world before the 
thirteenth century." 

When one wants ttJ iiivestiyjite this Arab influence one 
naturally starts with the karkadann which is the unicorn par 
excellence in the jVUislim world. In investigating a possible 
relationship one is, at first sight, permitted to disregard the 
great difference in physical appearance between the short, 
curved rhinoceros horn and the long, straight tusk of the 
narwhal which, tn the late medieval mind in the West, was 
the true horn of the unicorn.^* After all, the representations 
from various Islamic countries seem to indicate that the Mus¬ 
lim usually regarded the horn of the rhinoceros as long and 
straight. There is, however, the surprising fact that with the 
exception of al-Qav.wInt in the chirtcentli century, his some¬ 
what later follower, al-Mustaw'ff, uiid the latter's contem¬ 
porary, Ihn al-\VardI, no other Muslim author consulted here 
speaks of poison In connection with the horn of the karkadann. 
In the ekvcntli century, Ibn Buklitrsliu' fJcals with the tiicdici- 
n.d uses of the aniinal liut he docs not incntion the Iiom or, 
for that matter, any otiier part of the body, as an antidote 
against pobon; nor Joes the late thirteenth-century Fersian 
zoological pharmacopoeia, the Mmiafi', speak of It. Al- 

** Hildcijard «f Din|>tin ihthUi'L sprakine «| The tnedlcinal i|urIi- 

Un of varioui pam of the unHMirn, dlKI ocr mriilMO the nlJcRtd vinttei of 
the liotn. AlbemiR Masmu “iMfcei liule „f the horo'i maeicR* 

Virftw. ana thmhi th«y »hsuld be invrt-lijeilctt iurthet." Pfrtni d'Abanp (ca. 
t 3 SO-t|i>) however, '-durinit htl eiploraltun of .Aribic lore ac<|u:i«.t « W fejlh 
in the allcorn . . . anrt indeed If one more lo oaine a KinoJe wriior to 

whom the European Eirliif might be aitributrd with Iciii ExasEcritjoa, one 
oiuld not do better than to rhuuae ihi> fetet’' (a+a, pp. mr-rii). 

♦■Even in the Kuiopean mind the rhinuceroi hom often look ihr pTete uf 
thr true "iliMra" ot tinrwhsi tunk. (Aiioorn from Itilian nirromo ead French 
licDruc k used by Shepard tri nvnid CSeophony [a^a, p. rot, footnote r. and 
pp. I 4 I'S 4 J) and It Ktms a K'XHf ‘■'nil |o «»e.) The lip of n rhinocero* horn, 
presented hy the prior and the hruthrn nf the Monaileiy of St, Mary uf 
Ouadelupc, spam, lu l*iipc Gregory XIV, In it Mid lo have tieeo need 

III powdered forai, a, medicBtlcn in rhe ponlUTi Ira tlloeit. The ham with 
*N fine cart (of which t Iparoed throuch the kindneit of C. Schoenberger) 
k turn m the Affierkati Muvnm of Natural fliitnry, New Vofk (l6B, p. Jl*)* 
Other euch horn* are neaiJuiiril by Shepard (*41, p. ijj). 
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Nuwairi mentions the poisonous quality of the horn only as 
an explanation for the death of the gored elephant without 
saying anything about the possibility that it could be used as 
an antidote for other poisonous substances, especially in hu¬ 
man food. Even al-Damiri, the most extensive writer on the 
subject, gives no information on this point. Furthermore, al- 
Qazwini does not seem to stress the antidotal property; he 
merely mentions it—after having told his readers that knife 
handles are made from the horn and without alluding to a 
possible connection between the two uses. Finally, neither al- 
Qazwini nor al-Mustawfi mention the ‘Seating” of the 
horn, which in the case of the alicorn is supposed to have indi¬ 
cated the presence of poison.®® Thus the earliest Muslim 
source for the antidotal quality of the karkadann horn is 
almost contemporary with similar references to the alicorn in 
European literature, and it lacks a feature of possible impor¬ 
tance, the sweating. This makes it imperative to find out first 
how al-QazwIni came to speak of the horn’s antidotal effect 
and then whether it is actually the karkadann which could 
have given rise to the late medieval myth of the alicorn s 
medicinal quality. 

One might be tempted to assume, on first thought, that the 
sudden rise of the belief in the antidotal qualities of the karka¬ 
dann horn was due to Indian or Chinese influence, which in 
other instances proved so important. When one examines the 
al-QazwIni text closely one notices, however, that its power 
to nullify poison applies to the horn as a whole and not to 
the more effective “protuberance in the possession of the kings 
of India.” Hence, in the Arabic text this specific virtue is not 
connected with beliefs which can be traced back to India. Since 
relevant passages in Sanskrit literature seem also to be lack¬ 
ing,®^ the sources for an Indian origin of the horn s antidotal 

®®243, p. X19. The history of the “sweating” of the alicorn is, as far as I 
know, not yet explored, so that I am unable to state how early this feature occurs 
in the West. 

81 Pelliot suggested that the antitoxic quality of the rhinoceros horn in India 
may be due to a popular etymology which connected visa^ia “horn” with visa 
“poison” (98, vol. 2, p. 67s). If this should prove to be correct, it may be 
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nature arc the classfcal accounts of Ctcslas, Phllostratus, and 
Aeliaii In which the miraculous virtue Is associated with cups 
made of the horn. Drinking vessels made of the horn arc 
hardly ever mentioned in Muslim tests,” nor have incJicval 
cups—to my knowledge—turned up in Muslim collectKins, 
The same rthjection applies to the assumption of a Chiiicsc 
influence, since the Chinese likewise stressed the use of eupa. 
Indigenous sources, however, leave no doubt that from early 
times on the Chinese attributed an antidotal virtue to the 
horn.” Arabic and Persian texts give as little indication of a 

ai thr rcaioB why th« belief ereim lo have rxi»ied fi»r X i-eiy InnR 
time withaut 1‘ound cjcprtpiion Id chc blKbrr fnrm af t^iOlfcrEE JitcraEui«. 

[ have comt flcru^p tmly iwo eihci fTcm pa*B cfeaturlm J be royjl rtiK[i 

rnsdfl of rfiiaiKrru^ burn of which Ibn Fa^lia ire called 

liif^jflyat |i. uh ■ Term which Zeki VaKdi tramlate^ ai "'girAtM TraHn- 

ikncller (l34s 77 )- In view of the abapv of ihe hom, thti cad hardly 

W thr proper Enieriirririlinh of the Arabic word. Dusty rciiden it, howcTcr^ 
*>101 crem Cl profooJ’^ tflfl, ToJ. 3, p. 4S) which loKrlhrt whh Olhrr dic¬ 
tionary drIiiiitioDi lecmi to eiEJiLliili “detp vcaijcr' Ah ill ba*!c m#iiEtin|i. Thtm 
Eerm Cuyid thu^ very wcM have btf^n A|ip1icd to a drifllting Clip made cf rhi- 
uoceroi horn. 

The iwtiiid reference li to be (oLinit in BaburV Ffc menlioni ■ boit^ 

ihajved drinkiEi^ vetici mffde of the hum, but he doe» not ipejk uf iu ani^ 
dotal property (ja^ tnh J, p. Jn modern iimn Kclnhart fpeaki of a IwwJ 

of rhinoceroi hum matir m India which had the nllcffed aniidoEAl quility 
ttrehm (J3, vul. u, p. 6a|) epeaki uf ^rch dr|nhKn|r VCiicIsk 
Meyorhi:f mcnlloiw a Cup, i Iksw], and a boTErt offered fu him in Cairo; of 
theie only ihr last named object to have been le^^ardad nr nclivc tn 

derecElr^g poinon vol. p, dBo), 

** P-i 55. The bOrn wdps hImi uie<j for vrirrini; ftHid, sinee. uwinjt fo lhii 
aclion, pnliwned food IIArEed eo f.iflm: ■“'ihe born ia a aafr Kuidc to tril the 
preiefiCe cif whes polionoiii rnsdieinci of ]lE|uid form are ftirred wiih 

■ horn, a whlsr foam will bubble up, ejiil no other leil u neceuary; when 
noD-polfonaui &ulHiam:cft ere ilirred wtih ii, no foam will rbe," (1B5, p, i|S, 
c^oniiniB: I4 £bEb<hrn, a fourth-cenrury authority^) 

As ra Ehr onKiri of the belief Laufrr haa lhi« to tay: '"The Taiatit adept and 
wriicr Ko Kuuk {Hied in A.D, 33?? ai ihe aif^ of eighly-one} li appareEitly 
ihr Chincie to apeak of I he poi*oa detecting ipialNy of the horn, which on 
CobEacr icauiei liquid poiion to f^iani. Thh property in accounted for by ihc fart 
that the ahrniaJ whSk ailve feed^ particularly oD poiionomi |p|auri and Trfrrt 
provided wtih ibarp* and brambreii."' Thit poitonoUH /ikmI h iheii thuu^ht 
lo a [feci the hum and ictordiiijr to the principle ibaE poiax^n ciirm pniMin ihe 
born becortiri nn aniidotc (164+ 1513, p, 313; 

and E54, fuotnutc}. 
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Chinese source for tills partlcxihr belief as they tin of an 
Tndinn one. 

When all these facts are considered one can only say that 
Indian or Chinese conceptions eotild have aRected the Muslim 
mind. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that such influences 
and such influences alone suLldcnty caused al^Qa^-wim to in¬ 
clude the information about the aotidotaT quality of the horn 
in his chapter on the karkadann. One is. therefore, forced to 
a more plausible solution of the riddle. 

One might be inclined to think that classical literature could 
qualify as a possible source for the myth, because from the 
time of Ctesias the horn of the rhinoceros (or wfhatever the 
animal might have been calktl) had the reputation of pro¬ 
tecting against poison.** Yet if classical writing were to he 
held responsible for tills myth, traces of it would have been 
found at earlier tiiiica (for instance in the text of Marvazi) 
when the inllucnce of classical authors was stronger than jn the 
time of aUOazwIni. It seems, therefore, that the solution of 
the whole question docs not lie in this direction. We have to 
look for it elsewhere and with other methods. 

In the course of this investigation, it has been found at rimes 
that in an .ancient source two dificrent animals were thought 
to be identieal or were at least confused in the minds of the 
people.” This was usually the case when these animals be¬ 
longed to little-known species and had one or more character¬ 
istic traits in common. This not infrequent occurrence might 
give us the required clue. We llierefore have to investigate 
whether or not there is a rare animal sharing certain features 
with the rhinoceros which possesses a horn or ho ms endowed 
with antidotal virtues. From such an inquiry we find that a 
substance often thought to be a horn docs exist, although the 
animal from which it derives is mysterious and not properly 
identified. 

'♦Th* ctsiiiol wrtleritwtidfi Clciii* »rs rhilflitT»lii» o4 rym*} 

■ nil Arliati (wr 74* PP- S’”, *43. pp- JPh .Si out 

•buv,., Iho poiiagc bi mty, mCrrH-lonoo bJitd 

an CkincM bdlefi whlcH (raJi btOUBbl lo 'b* W«t {»«r p- v«. io<«noW 4). 

>*]tjrkaetnn »nd ■horiv; kirkidinii *nJ hirti^; kBtloJBttn and mum. 
There are mony luth eiiei. 
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Al-Bjruni IcUb li$ (hsf thi* * khutu (jii-) or khutuw 
is highly treasured, eapccJaJly by the Chincfte and the Turks 
of the Kast, because it is believed that this animal substance 
like the hc 7 oar sweats when it approaches poiaon.” About 
three centunea later—in 1339 —aUMustawfl speak? of the 
same miraculous properties but no longer restricts the belief 
to the Chinese and states that poison has no effect on anyone 
who carries it since he can see it sweating and be warned.** 
Two other authors, ai-Akfanl (died In 1348 / 749 )** and aJ- 
GhaUarl (wrote In 1511 / 917 ) ,“ likewise testihed to the ST. me 
c}uRlity, al-Akfam furthermore adding that the fchutu waa a 
favorite with the Turks and Chinese. This particular horn, 
however, dfd not tilwaya have a reputation for possessing anti¬ 
dotal prujjerh'cSp because iJie fj ttdfid u!-*A Inti: written in 9 S 3 
( 372 ) and thus our earliest source mentions only that knife 
handles were made of this maierlaM^ This earlier use as 
knife handles which may have continued w'hen the antedotaJ 

^ T1i= ^prWms Itliulu k found In the HtiJUJ itI-'AIitm flag, pp, fri, gj, 54^ 

and 97}^ Mrtrvaxl (iSj, p. s, line 10, anil p. n, Ime .nd jifMmiawfi 
(1^1* rtfijftd leks, p. sq) ind ihui lo he dlf P^nslan vfi-?inn. Khutiiw 

ih ihc fonu choseci t.y M. J. di? Cofije in hh rdflipn* of iMfr^iLhrr p, 
in(: t) nnii Ihn ]JdTr£|A| {135^ p, Ude 1+; w olig m, p, ajiJ^ and tl k 
aim UAed by E. VVIcdcjnanjj for tii» Irasilaiion of ifip penlUflliE paiiH^j from 
ifBSnml P’ JJj): ipparcnity repre^eu^ iht Arabic farm, 

AJ^Hiiuni'a Jti-jjmshif /J not nvallHlde to 

K. Wicdemion vFhm be irafiilaifd ilir pbjjbc^ fcom thi^ (^77, pp. 3+4- 

347), He had io LUe nt-Khnilnri Kitab taiw 4 n vrriltrn in iMI ^5i:sh 

^vhiali pr™rvc, a if«r«n of il-BTnmV. wark (^77, pp, quoted in 

164, ijzj, pp. 1]5-3[£J. 

After ihip trt^nu«:rtpE had finlibed, F. ftoieJiihil kindly referred nit w 
(he arJ^lnal which ii now Dvvilibre in the Hyderabad cdiiii^r^ of 

* 1^5 hH < 4 S»f PP- 5 o«-aiQ), The two tnti are ticil iElen-lKah thcr rarr n 
mrbjm mailer. An aceount of the aper^al fraiure^ ni 
abfiiruni s oriEinal leit in i^ircn on pp. 13S ff. 

^ p. JO, triQiration p. 14, 

"377^ p, 3^ fisi>rnatc 3, aiiD quistrd |n j-a^, 1513+ pp, and c'>rnrntnt3 

III 164, 1916^ pp. jgo If, The W&rk ifl at^parcnlly the oflr tiulrd ii No. 5 in $ 7 , 
voL J. p. 137, jind luppL 3p p, 1^9. 

pp, quuriiiE G. Jacnb; ibe pnv>JRe u I.'prodiieed l>y 1 ^ 4 , 

SI7- T.Tie orLjcina] inti of al-AtfAni wad a^Ghaffirj weri^ nnt aviU- 
«ble la me. 

" lapj pp. S| and 9^. (In p, 94 rhe Lbutu Ii railed a hofn; AU.Mii>iiawfk refem 
to It at ihe animal ji«|f. 
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virtues became more wtdespreadj links it with the horn of 
the karkad+inn which* according to al-Birunh Marva^u al- 
Qazwinii the Mandfi\ and aKMiistawfi was also used for this 
purpnsc.'^^ Both horns were also greatly in demand and thcre^ 
fore sold at high priceSp Even as late as the sktecEith centyry 
the khytQ horn had a great reputatloiri since al-Ghaffi^Tl tells 
us that the pitlisIoiiT apparently the Sultan of Turkey, bought 
U at a high price and that its fame rcaclieil as far ns China 
and the Maghreb. 

Additional remarks In the Muslim sources throw further 
light on the physical character of the ham without giving any 
obvious clues to its identification. The color is said to range 
from white, yellnw, green, uiiJ red to gray and black." The 
curved specimens arc the highest in price (al-BirynT)* The 
price for a young horn e$ higher than for an old one (ah 
Mustaivfi) because the young ones are fresh and firm while 
later on they become dark-colored and soft (aUGhafiari). 

There Is no doubt that the animal from which the khutu 
horns came is even more mysterious than the karkadann. 1 
have not found a Single writer who states that he had ever 
seen the animal or quoted pomeaiic else who was more forty- 
jiate than he in this respect, k is therefore not astonishing 
that even the zoological class to which the animal bearing 
thciSE burns belonged Is uncertain. Al-Biruni quoted anony¬ 
mous autJjDritles to the effect that it was the bone from the 
head of a bull; Thai thought it to he a snake bone^ and al- 
Akfanl attributed it to a bird. The most important of these 
Identiffcations Is that given by abBlrufib as it is the oldest 

*-Tht me 1?^ rJiInwraj hpm the ^ilxi of 1* 

llEt ai iTac farlj nmeterMiti by J. T- Hufcthardt <9^- vol. i, p. 

33 incc the mBterTpit vtry fifVC colon nc and can bc bemarfMlb polliheif, \l U 
i*ct| ntted fnr tilt purpoie i^cjilc frotil Clher inlriniic vllyct. About the 

use oC Ichut^ bora for kndr. hnadlcl i£C bclu*'- I'P- ^^7* *31 . iJ-A-iay. 

«AUBlriinl »t?Ue»; "ttl bflf quBllty U ibe one ra«iftS from >eJtow intu 
Krrf-n. iirM eiKrtei c^nc like CMraph^r, theft the while Hiie. tha one eojnrrJ Ukt 
the *1111, then Ofle patiUuE hnn Rfiiy.-^ Al-Mu-I^wfi iHat h i« yellow m 
color. Al-d\kfanl guolci ihe IkhwAn al Raxiyan, rht iwn Kkri liEuthen, ihat 
II "dl 4 llf|C« from ycl^>« iftlo red- Tbrti COeil« Use apn^t-ci^lurcd one, then 
that patBTftf; itil» ■ Ju»l color mft'J d'lwfi lO bJacjr," Am tiling to il-GJiaffen m 
“cihluF ii ytl]uw aftd the jtIIow lodinei 10 red, 
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and thercforL probably closest to tJic tarJy forms of the myth. 
Here we notice again how the lore of the thiitu and that of 
the ksrkadatin couJd become Intermingled, since in either case 
tJie horn is said to belong to a bovine animal. The two other 
identifications given above arc due to later importations of 
Asiatic myths from farther cast; « they do not seem*to he of 
.any consequences for the growtli of the main conceptions of 
the khittu horn and reveal only the general mystification about 
its true origin. 

The information about the countries from which the horn is 
supposed to come Is more specific than that on the atiimal itself, 
but this does not help to make up for the general uncer- 
tainty.^ J, he Mudiiii al-‘A!atn lists the following regions as 
exporting the horns; The Tubs mountains southwest of Lake 
Halkhash) Chmap** Tibet,the Turkish Toghuxghu/. rountry 
in eastern TTen-shan,** and finally the Kirghiz country whidi 
s upplied large Qu anti tbs.According to abl^takhrl the horn 

Llufrr {164, ijtS, pp. jSl'3S4: qjtp lOO, p. iMi hni ihewo ihlt iIm 
thurt [wrJi, mIH id count from ih.* f[.rftc«d of a liirR4 l.lnt, is artimUy tht 
rnairnoui bill .it I hr bucerM Or hDroliill whicb h carved l.y thr Chinrir and 
Jl.<rnrin>. Accordiiw in MaUvan belief. .harinRt from il tjecoiite btmd^rEd 
when placed in a dl»b. There i) alw rhe bird al*kheiheq of 

'‘China, Habjrlon, and the landt pf the Turk»." A^namlrr .45^ of it thit It die* 
in tbr prfieiKr Df [Mivni and (hit people malic Itnifc handle^ fnim it* twnc* 

■ luir II ivrralt ill the pte*rnee gf pgiicb (77, ml. t. p. 1^1: 7S, vnl. 1. p. £67, 
in fS4. rprtf, p. jj*, Refereoe„ ,g tht lyfixmltiR or djillK 

of bird* ire a resnlar ioaiure in Indiin Itieraiure (70). Dlircaardinn diicritb 
rnr polms. khatli*., it wHlien in ibe .amc way at dttuui, of which we have 
IV tay more later an {tec pp, m ff.), 

Tbrnr ir< aliogcthet .even djlfefeni looInKical deHnEtlooi foi LKuiQ in Vtilleiv, 
Zrnra# ( 36 «. ygl. 1, p, Otw of them Mate* th«i li h a thoutatiil-jMt- 

«]d make, an expianatioD whirb goci back 10 the Mao Apntl* (l«, p. $££). 

“ IJfl, p. S*. 

ISJr p. 

11^, p. 94. 

"“Ilflp pp. 94 unci ^7, Tkr Kiffliif comtry U qIh qufacfd bj? aMJImni 
? oujcll with cvifain 4 oublH. T(j# P- 9?) mrhtioQi, however* 

a ccoiiQ elan of the KJmliEt hum* nm only lot fur* and niu.k, but al*.) for 
*/ I "it "**1** iraponaMe of Ihe Kii^btX teeloO a* 4 rn*jiir *oUtC« 

of the kbutu i* carrolmratcd by I Clune*c lource. Aecofdinfl 10 ihe Tanit 
Annali ibe ku-tn It meRijanrd ai one of the w{ld animal 1 of the cgunity of 
tac Kre-kJi-^e; i.Cr, Klrghix (Lftufe^ 1164, 191^ pp^ 
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is cspurtcd from ^aghanlyan (the rcjpon north of '['Irriiidh 
on the Oxua)/® while al-Ghaffarl mentions the lands of the 
Berbers and Turkestan as the habitat of the anlmah 

It is not surprising when, in this nebulous land of uncer¬ 
tainty, yet anotJicr horn appears to add further confusion, 
Al-Ijiruni speaks, In connection with the regular khuiO, of the 
tooth of a fish l cubit long which the Volga Bulgars hnng 
from the northern seas.” In Mecca, where it is imported, It is 
regarded as "white khutB," The tooth is so much In dcniand 
that the Egyptians "who crave it" paid two hundred times its 
value. Al-Biruni doea not give the reason for this extraordi¬ 
nary popularity. When he states that white knife handles arc 
sawed out of the tooth he obviously does not tell the whole 
story. Since it is called the "white khutu" it must share 
ano^cr more specific and rare quality with the colored khurii, 
not just the prosaic function of serving as a material for knife 
handles. The most obvious tomicction, and the one which 
would easily explain the high price for both varleiles, is that 
the tooth has the same poison-detecting 1 acuity as the ordinary 
khutu. It will be our task to substarmate this assumption. 

Unfortunately the description of die physical character of 
the "white khutu” is very meager. There is, for instance, no 
Indication whether the tooth is straight or curved. In other 
respects, al Biruni's report is more speciJic but even so not 
very clear. According to him one is able to distinguish the 
"white khutu" from ivory, since he points out that the vari¬ 
ous designs displayed on it give It the appearance of 
wriggling.^* 

There remains now only the question of what the khutu 
horn actually is? and it is here that we run into great if not 


AUlftakhri tljg* vn], i, j£fl, ILeie l]l! Ibil yjiwqal (ijj, P- 14)- 

li Pc^lkfl' fm^Tidatiisn Ilf A Atu MSi*»r b, Mghalhil 

15^43 ti correct, hIIK antrtlirr pTdta 0 ^ flffiisin vtouTd he linuTlj thr C^iKil; 

in ihii tfiiJt it il deiCfibrd a can vmI t, p. lit: Toi ip P- ^ 79 )- 
Xhe Cblgil t« MinfPnky'i csrmrflenH in PP- 
Ts p. p. JO. 

•nhc Citrmrm lr^ti*hmu *hr w«d -Jn- 

Jprl^rirchtn.'* AJ-Gba^iri %ial« lb It "demSfini MfC dSil'lajfH m the khuia 

ai In 
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insyrJTEoiintaMc difficulties* "i'liis is not the first time that a 
scientific search light has hccn focussed on these mysterious 
horns* Just before and after WorJd War I they were dis¬ 
cussed by a number of OrlentalistSp who proposed rhinoceros 
horn, mammoth ivory, walrus tusks, and narwhal teeth as 
poR$lbIc: solutions. Rhinoceros horn^ as suggested by sever a I 
German j^eholars,” seems to be out of the question as the ori^i- 
irci/meaning becaune al-Blruni would probably have recognized 
if as such and he would have spoken of its antidotal qualities 

III his account of the rhinoceros.^* The lludud aPAtam^ loo, 
diatinguishes between the countries which supply rhinoceros 
horns and those which export khutu horns* Furthermore, It 
should be recalled that al-Biruni states that the curved khiity 
demands the highest price, which presupposes that there is 
also a straight variet>^ This obviously dues not apply to the 
horn of the rhinoceros. Finally, it xcems most unlikely that 
the hgyptians, who were familiar with the horn of the African 
rhinoceroSp would have paid exorbitant prices for it under 
the name of “white kliutu^^^ quite apart from the fact that 
rhinoceros horn Is not wJiltc. The possibility of walrus tusk— 
With which to a certain exient the rarer narpi^hal tooth Js tied 
up bceause both come from the eamc northern regions—was 
suggested by B, l.aufer In the most extensive and learned 
studies on the subject,^'’ Strong as his case seemed to be m 
1913 and 1716^ especially for the Chinese variety, the ku-tu- 
lisl,” it is now somewhat weakened by the informatlcin pro¬ 
vided by the IluduJ al-^Alam that khutu horns were exported 
from specific central Asian mountain countries, including 
Tibet, ft seems rather difficult to imagine, aa I.aufcr did in 
the case of the Kirghiz country, that the well-defined regions 
mentioned in the Ihidtld at-^AInm were only die internieciiflry 

i«,p Wlctldiiiaikii {i64p p. Hrlntiflrt fsi£p, p. 1S4}, Ruihi (wSk 

163), A, Ztlt ViilIJJ Togan hit \Kt\y ilie nme laplaion fi34> 

P- ^rft). 

i6j(. p. jSi. 

pciElT Wli in^dr by p. 1^4, 

^*164, IflTJ Afid 151*. 

Ja tbe li'fltlnj?! i;jf r>r Liu^cr^ ku-iEL^bn! urat trinijltcriifd ak kEi-nd-il. 
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exchange posti for the walrus tusks on their way from the 
North to the Muslim world, Thus the newly gained informa* 
tion makes the issue even more complex instead of clarifying 
It. To settle this question of nnimal geography and commer¬ 
cial history, with the limited amount of infonnatiim al hand, 
seems still an impossibic task. 

Some observations can be supplied, howcvcr, which may 
provide at least a partial solution of the problem, l-'irst, it 
seems that one shnitid not treat the urdinary colored khutu 
and the white variety as one and the same material as was 
done in curlier investigations. It is true that the two types of 
horn have certain features in common and have thus, In the 
niind of the medieval Muslim, been connected with each other, 
even fused to a certain degree; yet they were originally not 
identical. In the case of the two types of khutu, lia we have 
shown uhove, the text of al-BiriinT distinguishes between the 
animals from which they came, tlic dllfcrcnt material quali¬ 
ties of the horns, the countries from W'hich they were Imported, 
and the people who imported them. Considering all possible 
solutions, it seems most likely that the W'hitc khutu, the fish 
tooth from the northern sea, is either the tusk of the walrus 
or that of the narwhal. 

The identification of the colored khutu is a much more com¬ 
plicated question. Our oldest and hest authority, al-Bfrunt, 
makes it clear that the material does not look at first sight 
like horn or teeth. He states twice that the khutu Is “the tfone 
from the forehead of a bull," and he concludes Only later on, 
after the discussion of the fish tootJi called white khutu, that 
“judging from its appearance" this regular khutu is “like¬ 
wise , , . the main portion of a tooth or horn." Therefore 
one has to vlsnaliste this khutu as something odd looking and 
perhaps fragment ary. The motintainous regions mentioned 
in the Httdiid as the sources of supply seem to point 

to a land animal. Thus the possibility of an identification with 
mammoth bones, a suggwrion first made by Wiedemann '* but 

^*377^ pr 354, fwtnoic t- Laitf an WicdrmiriFi Hsuuglii kijutfl lo be rt^inoerros 
hum UH. P mimmnlb tenh in ih# Mliillffl wtr 

143. P' ■*! ^77, P’ 
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later rejected by Laufer/® poses itself again. In view of the 
vagueness of the original sources and the confusion and wrong 
identifications in the Middle Ages it seems, however, not very 
fruitful to speculate about a solution of this riddle, especially 
as it is of no immediate significance for this study. 

Let us now turn back to our main thesis, namely, that one 
variety of the khutu is the tusk of the walrus or that of the 
narwhal. That we speak here in the same breath of two teeth 
of such different form and character does not have to worry 
us unduly, since the medieval zoologist was, as we have seen, 
notoriously unconcerned about such matters. As long as the 
animals or their horns had some identical basic features they 
were easily fused, even in the mind of the scholar. The nar¬ 
whal tusk was probably quite rare in comparison with that of 
the walrus. Furthermore, it can be assumed that the teeth 
came into the trade as broken or cut pieces, so that only the 
traders and the artisans knew the difference. 

The various arguments for our assumed identification of 
the “white khutu” are individually perhaps too limited to be 
conclusive, but when put together they all point in the same 
direction. 

There is first the Chinese ku-tu-hsi, which eminent oriental¬ 
ists like Laufer, Pelliot, and Ferrand have identified with the 
walrus and narwhal tusks, so that at least the nature of the 
khutu’s Chinese counterpart is clearly established.*® More 
significant, however, is the evidence relating to the use of 
fish teeth in the Near East. 

Let us begin with the rarer narwhal tusk. There is first as 
a most important piece of evidence the tusk in the treasury of 
San Marco which reached Venice in 1488 (pi. 47, upper and 
middle).*^ It must have come from the Muslim East because 

^*164, 1913, pp. 329 and 354; 164, 19x6, pp. 372-373 (though in 164, 1913, 
p. 356, Laufer holds a confusion with mammoth ivory as a possibility). 

*® * 9*3 3nd 1916; 98, vol. p. 679. The first to connect khutu with 

ku-tu-hsi was G. Jacob (143, pp. 82-83; 142, p. 9). 

238, pp. X98-200, figs. 210-211. Schoenberger gives a detailed description 
and history of the tooth. Its surface has been scraped smooth; the scrapings 
were probably used for medicinal purposes. 
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naskhi inscriptions are engraved on its silver mountings. In 
turning to literary references, one can point to Philip II of 
Spain who is said to have received 12 narwhal tusks or 
“alicorns” from the Sultan of Turkey.** In 1623, according 
to Pietro della Valle, European merchants still regarded Tur¬ 
key as a likely place to sell such a tusk.®* Muslims, too, must 
have participated in this trade because in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the French traveler Andre Thevet reports that on an 
island in the Red Sea and on the mainland nearby, he saw 
men who artificially straightened the horns of elephants and 
walruses and sold them as true alicorns.** Manipulations of 
such a nature presuppose a knowledge of the real narwal tusk. 

As to walrus ivory, historical and archeological evidence 
shows that it appears fairly early in the Muslim world and 
was then continuously used. Al-Biruni’s statement that the 
white khutu was brought by the Bulgars from the northern 
seas and then made into knife handles*® is actually not the 
earliest reference to it. A passage in ‘Awfi (which according 
to J. Markwart goes back to a geographer of the first half 
of the tenth century) tells us that in the Arctic Ocean “a fish 
rises from whose teeth handles of knives and swords are 
made.” ** Not quite so specific, but apparently still referring 
to the walrus, is a passage in al-Maqdisi (end of the tenth cen- 

242, p. X 12 , quoting Immanuel Mcteranus, Hhtoria Belgica Sostri, year 
1599- 

The passage is quoted verbatim in i66, pp. 3^7 footnote 3. 

242, pp. 172-173. 

»®This use is also attested for the ku-tu-hsi, 164, 1913, p. 3*8, which dem¬ 
onstrates the Far Eastern usage for the first half of the twelfth century (see 
also pp. 359 and 366); p. 358 gives a reference for the year 1320. 

177, pp. 265 (lines X and 2), 310, and 312, where the passage is interpreted 
as referring to the “Bartenwal” (i.e., Greenland whale) and its baleen, since 
the author cannot imagine that one would have called the walrus a fish. This 
paper has amply proven that zoological opinions of rare animals were very 
vague in medieval Muslim society so that it does not seem astonishing that a 
walrus should have been called a fish. Furthermore the baleen of the whale is 
quite unsuitable for sword handles. Al-Biruni’s statement that white hafts of 
knives are savffd from the fish tooth” also point clearly to maritime ivory. 
As we shall presently see, Muslim swords with handles made of walrus tusks 
are extant in large numbers. Hennig (i 3 i, p. 243) likewise thought this 
passage referred to walruses and not to whales. 
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fury 7 \.D*) accoj'dijig to whith fish tiicth ru^^ether with other 
Fiorthcrn products sucH hIS inmber and sable and crmmc|ielt5 were 
again Imported hy the Bulgars/' The early twdfih-ccntur)' 
iMarvazTt lii his chapter on the northern seas^ speaks also of 
a fish “whose tooth h used in setting knivTs." “ Unlike al¬ 
ii irunii none of these sources cmpicjys the term khutu, There 
js only one other author who provides a name. It fs a different 
designation, but details in this passage corroborate and supple^ 
nient al-Biruni's text and thus indicate that we arc still deal* 
mg with the same material. This refera to n definition ot 
chatuc] which in 1073 {4^66) Mahmud abKashghari in¬ 
cluded in his I’llrkish-Arabic dictionary Dhuan Inghaf at-Turk, 
and which, on account of its importance» deserves to he ipioted 
in full: "Horn of a pE:a fish Imported from China. It Is (also) 
said that it is the root of a trey^ It h used for knife handles, 
t he presence of poison in food Is put to test by it because 
when broth or other dishes in the howl are stirred with it the 
food cooks without fire (if poison is present in it)^ or if the 
horn is placed an a bowl it (the horn) aweatsi without 
steam.” There sterns little doubt that this refers to the tusk 
nf the walrus or the narwhal.” As in the case of ahBirunT 

*' rys. [i, jas, fine ^ Uht Arabic [Etiti unrd i^iX^I ITh paiia^e ii 

rriirnrtucrd and uanilaicd Id 14^, p. 4. 

iSjf chapter ig^ l|^p qiioled bv Mincraly^ p. Rj. MiaorNky wftP 

kind ta refer rnr tii ibii tent. 

” 17 Jr VflI. 3, |i. rin» [r ibli n ^^ritt^n wiria a 

liui RrYHrkrImaan wha uied ihlti i^it tratiiilitcriEci \t ai thiiuq, a if it h^d 1 
flim p. iiz). We tre follawIbR Hrpckrlmann^^ rtndcrirtg uf tblr ward 

In invendifatiDit. 

‘^Mabrniid'l itcondavy ciplgnalECTa ni cbflTUq U the rtmt uf ft U^a n^£mt 
lu Kc baaed on ibt Cbitscie Eenn ktj-ni-h»i or ftt lent cm ii» firdl two lyEldbiet. 
Aldkiju£h t-Kufer did not knaw Mabmuif* paxsigrK lie eaxoe aeroit ibc rcEitioa^ 
ihlp t€t a irec m Mine CthiT cailTcxti lA it bnt ta qucite him: 

rn tfee '^peeullai Ivhitan wriifng of the ivord ii^-iu m 
rJitly of Kbhan adgfb} the ela-iM^er -tree* appean In tither element . , . The 
triiHjitiqii of Ip- la being in itTutrruie nr nppeftriMe like woad seems 10 bivc 
originated in tfic Liic period (^o^-xja^) and . n * wii perpetuated doiffP E“ 
ibr age nf the Muiigots , * , Under the word lu tit the Ui^ciicmary &f ft ing-lui 
diet iIm? liiip Jtfjf ef [be Sung iierliiid iu the flfen that ibSi werd 

reftn to the tmttk nf a tree which il while ITke e bune^ end henee refeiveft lli 
npnac, and that the m ulhrruerj mftkc from ][ very utmidp. d«i 
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(who had stated dial the khutu was preserved in the trea¬ 
suries of China), Mahmud links "the horn" with the Far 
East, and he describes even more sHvidly tlie manner in which 
the poison is detected, width is remarkably close to the 
accounts which we Jind later in European literature. The 
inclusion «f eliatuq in a Turkish dictionary confirms also the 
information supplied by other authors; namely, that the 1 urks 
played a decisive mlc in the history of the khutu. As to the 
difference in names, Brockelmann regarded chatuq as the 
riglit form and assumed kLutti and khartut to be corruptions “ 


twl r-cItLH to* inv tree, but d^H'Urei thr burl'P ui Scftoitjf BXf ftKCncCi nn 

the %ritnkm of (hr vArioui rree> whldi in divtrae parti uf iht wortd, owmK 
thc’ir fine veneer, arc chpiCiJ wplh a predilcCllnn taf carrintsi. [wrtienliriy of 
Iwiveli. . . . The mw( ctevrr uetUl* iB bud-caTved wntk tnown to me flre ibe 
TibtUUI . . . 'ITictc Imwl* hOTC iwe peculiar featiprei in camioon wiih hc^»-n- 
mtn? of Item are white and and with their pcealiar veina. nltrt *ome- 

whnt ivnry-like ippcarsnecl irwl auine of them are brivrvcd liy lh« Tibciane 
in lie capable of delCctinK (164. pp. 

Id view cf the fa« ibat Mabmud bad efuled ibal the chliuq came tmirt 
CbiDB It il lbn» nnl at all lurprliinu f find tKi» Fir Eaiteni [bnuKhl rrrtcetcd 
in Iti definitmn. I’he comradiclion Lelwetll ite rcferenw u. R root oi we lind 
it in the Muillm 100rce nnd the koorty tirrricntc* uied in thine can he 
eaiily acCouOied for, v»c* the two irr nut too different, « Icitt tn the eye uf 
the flon«peff. More impomtti ii thit the appeitiMC and the fReally of detect- 
ins poison relate the wood CD 'rcssela to miflliine ivury, and ihit Tibet, from 
which ihe fineit bowl» oinic. wj* oBe of ihc reiii»o< whkh lupptied ibe khutu to 
the Muillm world (11!). 9 i}- 

The l(Jentific4.li..ti of ku-tu-hii with parti of 1 tree w«., however, not only 
R Par Eovtern way of ihinVltiK. A CertHin wimd faund la Tufktih Tefimne 
pniKstrd miny of the fmlures of ibe khntu lhat the two invited ennipariioO 
nod, poiilbly, confusion in the minds of •ome pcopit- Al-Bimnl lues fl* the 
fcUowiflie infonnilion oboul this wood: 

•The partkulot Of the word kliolioj i, ... for a certain wood 
fiptures »nd colored linci) of wbiiif t" 'Itf titids nf the Tutki, tables, beakett, 
dtinkioK vcsitll, lod simitar obj«a arc made. Sometimes th«« palternt arc 
•o fine that ihCT rcseiahte thote df Ihr khutu. When the marklosi ir* as hue 
as ibii, knife and deisRcf handlei are mldc of ihw wood which the ^ 
import into KSwitfam or KhaUiin.- U 34 . P- -tH. al-Blrilni .|u^r, IfaillM 
al-l,fibinl, who died between A.n. 9S1 and yy- l »«« »« ‘"'r the cl«e 
fclRtioBthip twtween the ho™ ..uJ the wood - appearance end sf.«id u.c 
become. oppareBl, but the teat tell» U. itso that both were .(Dporl^ by the 
.a.«e p«p]e, the Bulsani. To thi. may he added that the kbal.Oj W^ otrurrrd 
also in die Kiruhie cuotry. which likewise tuppl.ed llrite qinntlric. of the 
khutd horn which was there fisbinned into knife handle. (llf}, p. O*)- 

•> p. IIJ. 
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On the other hand, imc lihoiild keep In mind that tht Chinese 
kii-tii'h^I points to an Islamic term more like khutu. Be that 
as it msy, in view of the comparative rarity of maritime ivory 
it is (jood to recall the many variants for btshiin (“rhinocerus 
horn”)” and to realize that it is not surprising that the tradi¬ 
tion abom the correct Arabic or Turkish name should have 
facctl ratlier weak. It may very well be tJiat khutu and chatuq 
are hut two readings of the same word, since ihc Erst two let¬ 
ters arc idefitkai in Arabic and differ only In their diacritics, 
while the final letters are close enough to make it possible for 
their written forms to be mistaken for one another, especially 
when the qaf lias no diacritical points,*' 

The use of maritime ivory for the making of knife and 
dagger handles is also attested for later periods and by non- 
Muslim writers. Thus in 1518, according to the Jnnah 0/ 
the Mit!^ Dyntuiyf a Muslim ruler sent knives made 0/ (ish 
teeth, together with horses and camels, as tribute to the Chinese 
court.** Several Western authors of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries likewise mention that liaggers with skillfully 
fashioned handles of walrus tusk (often called fish teeth) 
were very popular in 1 'urkey at that time." 'J'hc Jesuit Father 

Sfrr p. 34, 

Ttc nullity q\ the COticcI iptlEiuK the Vf^rd ut aIid demubitmted by 
M. pJfie Id I^ksiawnrf whkb c^ncalai lEirti the 

Wd and Uirh (a8l, vd. j. 447, |iM, j ud ai). Dotli trorJ* 

dt> out U|«kr icntf and hJVt lb Ml hem emended to ilamf for «l-lhntu, the 
fine chnsfitf hRviaK been fURgciud by p, Pc|]iat (jB, vol. a, [n dy*) and cbe 
lecohd by Wilitenfeld (sSl, vol. i, p. ,efletn ibe tiieK-nii Jj- 

11 fiJven In MihmQd dicfbnaryp iin£e cinty the dracrlricif fwjiafa 

of the firht i*LTD letter! are different 

** 1^4, 19(4, 311, the Attmh e/ fJif DynuMif. 

^^TbEie paftiUftn are to he fotihd in pp. 1^1-365, quAtinfi von 

ncrhcriteia (ts^? flnd BHoq anil ArrII f^ccond baJf of the 

^yenleenlh century), Liu/ej (164. pp. i.ttinii, ahu to a paMeRe 

in Jahjnj{it^i incmoir* whkh a I'eriiao with n [ncuh hilt 

ipotitd wiiEi KEiifk. Thi* wii »Dt ID lbs- Kmivcror ai a ftift of -Ahhfli of 
Pern a ( [44, vol. 1, p. 94}, The Curloua (n ebaJd look of the “fikh lOulb’* IndlK«d 
iflff rditere of ihe mfmoin 10 Ailume tbeE (he mDicritl w*i probably loriqiK 
ilielL 1 here -are hanre^tr, waEtiu Teeth vrhicb have Jun ThEi iportfJ 

appeafancr. Itic me^dife rp pd to tclt IloW the emprrnr oied to Srt aPOlber 
piece like the fi*h noth *f ibe |>Te<{ntcd dJJIger, hniv !( »ij bdal); foutx) and 
then made iitig rwo dflRHtr hi]i« auri * thumb eiall (14+, pp. (,*-9!!), 
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Avrtl, fur instance, states diat "the Persians and Turks who 
buy up the tusks of the walrus put a high value on them anti 
prefer a scimitar or a dagger haft of this preduus ivory to a 
handle of massy goli] or silver - . ” Altliougli the sources 

are usually speciric in. speaking of walrus tusks in connection 
with these weapons, in one case the description could poasihly 
refer to a narwhal: "When the Turkish merchants buy the 
knives they give them to the workers so that they put a point 
on them, wiiich is usually the tooth of the walrus of whicti 
there arc two sorts, One is straight, white and compact, 
resembling the allcorn: . . . the other is curved like that of 
a boar . . " 

Aa a final reference we should like to quote a passage from 
Of the RiiSit Common JFeaUh by Ciilcs Fletcher, published 
in London in 1591, which seems to bind together all the vari¬ 
ous aspects of the problems: "Besides these (commodities) 
they have . . . the fishc tooth , . - w'liidi is used both among 
themselves and the Persians and BoughaHans, that fctcht it 
from thence for heads, knives, and sword hafta of noblemen 
and gentlemen, and for divers other uses. Some use the pow¬ 
der of it against poison, ns the unicornes home. The fish that 
wearcth it Is called a morse, and is caught about Pechora. 
These fishc teeth, sqihc of them are almost two foote of 
length, and weigh eleven or twelve pound apiece.” ** Here 
we first have the identification of "fish teeth” with the tusk 
of die wmlfus or morse, and then the confirmation 0/ its use 
for knife handles and sword bafts; in addition the Bulgarians 
arc rnentioned as intermediaries in the commerce; then cornea 
the iiiiportaiit allusion to the antidotal property which we have 
all along assumed for the fish tooth, owing to its connection 
with the colored khutu which is now proved, and finally we 
find the mouth of the river l^cdiora mentioned as a hunting 
ground for the walruses; this river was the goal of many 
trading missions, since the region, between it and the Ural 
mountains supplied the Muslim world in the Middle Ages 

•»i64, ]9]S, r. , 

Accoir-dJfl|f *0“ I'icric fi-Flwn {tiiitiEiHJ lc 104, 

"“50,1 Pr 1 |h hIw <^iJul#d in jJ&Ci ^ 4^1 P- 
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with the moat coveicU furs uml it is evident that it was also 
the natural highway for tJie trade in walrus tusks. 

In view nf all these references in Oriental and Western 
aourees it seemed imperative to CNamine knives ami swurds 
of various types from Muslim countries, especially Turkey and 
Iran, to find out whether walrus (or narwhal) ivory was 
used fur their handles. About 50 swords, daggers, and knives 
with ivory handles in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Feabody Museum, 
Salem, and the Lnited States National Museum, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.p were therefore In^'es tigs ted. It soon became evi¬ 
dent that most handles were fashioned from the tusk of the 
walrus, whose tooth structure, with its characteristic ostcoden- 
tlnc core, makes it easy to identify.” For instance, all the 17 
sw'ords, daggers, and knives from Turkey and Iran, dating 
from the sixteenth to tlic nineteenth centuries, In the Walters 
Art Ciallery have handles made of the tusks of the walrus 
{pi. 47, lower). There seems, therefore, little doubt that the 
hilts and handles of many other swords and knives ‘ arc made 

** -clrMfriptbiip and illiiitijEmui t?t ihc vnHoui s.ipFi?ti 

the cltiphaiiE, hi|i|ifljiirm4imufp wulnkli and Durwhal ivwry arc pivcii tjy .l^hoca-^ 
berifcf {ajSp pp. 171-174 wiiii figi, They jpdictre tbic thr 

mir^rEAl of the hitiidlci ii {fcjfrcd frum ihe walnih 

Jt hA3i IfccD that ptOmc of thCM hnndleH loiicht hive been mndr 

fmiil ihc rceth of the ■p^rin vthmW which llTei in thv warm parti pf all Dcrani. 
f nm grcaity Indebted to Mn. W. £. Scht^vill, of Ihc \fuieum of CoropurKlTc 
^od]o^ of Harvard IJpivanity^ for bavfog bten kind cnoujEhi 10 matt leniant 
D# the Toetb of Ehii wbilc eitd of ihe tuik of thr waErui » that ibEi ^ueiilon 
could be t«Et]«d. They ihowcd cicariy that ihc depEine and oitesdcPEiiiE atruC' 
cuire of ttc Whelc teoEh It quite dlifttmt frcHn thoc in the meEffial Liaed for 
the handlET.. Althou^fb the oileotlmrtnE; KCEion in ibe lafter n<TTrte4 often 
oau.ti^lly wide, there leeiiu | title doubi Chat the mater ml comei fr^m the 
qf Ehc walrui. 

^ in the colEectJon of Henri Moier-Charloitenleli were in-aoy kni'^ci '^tid 
iwordi of varlDuii ihflprft with hl][* mode uf ivntrui iyory, Theic arrai cAme 
from Itaa, Afebeiiiiteo, Turkey^ Duklmm, and Khin^ atid dated from the 
seventeen]h till the aineircnth cenEnry. 'I'he colleciloEi contained ilto ewo 
powder prFmin^ baiki of EhaE mnEerioK ITie estcelicnt plotea of the catalog, 
eipecmily thoK prEnifld In eotoe^ make h quite ea^y to the Wiirtu 

iv«ry {iSg, pli, l-n^ la, ly, and \a color ir, md ip). 
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of the same material.^ Since the literary evidence has been so 
fully proved for the later centuries, it can readily be assumed 
that the medieval armorer likewise used walrus tusks for his 
swords and knives. So far no medieval Muslim knives, dag¬ 
gers, or swords with ivory handles have come to my notice.* 
The Muslim swords and knives in our museums corroborate 
still another point of the literary sources. Al-Biruni states 
that the middle portion of a fish tooth,^ sawed into pieces, is 
distributed among the various hafts so that every piece is 
shared by them. These sections are said to indicate that the 
haft is made of the tooth and not of ivory or from chips from 
the edges, because they display various designs which have the 
appearance of “wriggling.” Al-Ghaffarl deals with the same 
aspect of the material (which according to him is yellow to 
red) and speaks of damascening designs. These authors are 
obviously referring to the inner part of the walrus tusk with 
its characteristic osteodentine core showing a densely veined 
pattern in a slightly browner or more reddish color. On ex¬ 
amination of the swords and knives it at once becomes evident 
that the sections of the tooth are so applied that the finely 
patterned osteodentine part shows prominently. It is there¬ 
fore easy—^just as al-Biruni said—to recognize a haft made 
of walrus tooth and to distinguish its material from elephant 
ivory, which lacks this particular design. 

2 It is called dandan-i mahi or ^ shir-mahi or shir-i 

mahi in Persian. 

Stone (251, p. 561, S.V. shirmani [sic]), referring to the use of walrus tusks 
for hilts in the Near East, states that the reason for this custom is that this 
material is less likely to split than elephant ivory. Since Stone does not give 
his source it was not possible to check on this information. Another explana¬ 
tion is given by Father Avril who states that the tusk has the property of 
stanching blood (164, 1916, p. 364). 

» K. E. von Baer has shown that the use of maritime ivory for sword hilts 
is referred to as early as the first half of the third century A.D. At that time 
Solinus reported that the inhabitants of ancient Ireland used the teeth of mari¬ 
time animals for that purpose (34, pp. 126-130; see also 164, 1913, pp. 333 * 
334 )- 

* Wiedemann (277, p. 354), in his translation, speaks of the “mittlere Teil 
(des Zahnes)’’; he obviously refers to the core of the tooth which alone shows 
the characteristic pattern. 
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The fact th^it in the Middle Ages walrus ivory was avall- 
ah!c in fhe MuRltni (vast in large enough quantities to be used 
in the mnnufacCtirc of such orLilnary implements as knives and 
daggers raises the question of how tJiis material rt:ached the 
^'ca^ Hast- A1 Biruni telJs us only thac it was the (Volga-) 
Bulgara" who imported the fish tooth from the northern seas. 
From otiier sources wc learn more abciiut their transactions— 
for instancet that tlielr merchaiiis brought unpntished swords 
from Azerbaijan to the heathen Wisu (or Isu), one of the 
northernmost people known tn the Muslims^* * to be traded 
there for beaver pelts and other furs.^ Vhe Wisui in turn, 
bartered the swords for sable furs in the lands farther north, In 
the regions along the A rede Ocean w'hcre the blades were used 
as harpoons in tlie hunting o( whales** It can be assumed 
that the w^alrus ivory reached the Muslim w'OrUi via the fur- 
trade ruutes.* 

Trade in walrus ivory on the north coast of Russia (where 

■^Tbe cnpjIAl ot iht vtai aIiuuI 71 mijci (rij kilamcteii) touLli of 

ICji^in (pet 199, p, 4^p, isd map la aa p. 43ji 35, vd], i, p. 7SS). 

*UBUA]ty uirtililicd irith (he Kimiitb Vep^ (llSp Jflfl l 3 ^i p. $Sy 
nwe j). lltlmiB llioui'lii ihut Ihcj l^cd in the Perm rcgidlSr die heater of 
which wti Cherdya pp. 154-2Zckl Validi Toepr rcjccti ihh idcAEi' 

fftid propp^cp Kosiji (134, pw 179). Accc^rdpitE w Ibn FniliiA the Wfiu 
llrcii a djalAiifc of I manihf frnm Buigtrp (134* p. jj; 17^, p, Th^i 

ipplicd td [he water rt>ute during the pumm-er moDiha^ in wtmtt it tank unly 
iQ dxyi 10 C& 7 ff thip diitauce^ wilb vlc^hi (19:4* pi E7T). 

^ 177. P- 5 ™?: 13^. p. i7‘ 

■ PP' 7 fi^ 7 r: p. j»; gg, p. 14I* The people to th« a&rth of ihe 

Wiiu prahahly lived rven l^cypna the Vara or YiiaIlta ( 177 , p. Idepilficd 
wlih the C/grlaii O^liak* and Vdgnl* p. 

'Fhc locatidD of the vartuM* fnr-nurthera trjhci jeferteii tu hy hfiMlun 
wri[cr* ip ptifi 1 miECer at conjecEure, The panic applica E^ ibe pcriubic rduEea 
which the traden ai«d during the Pkinmaer and wEnur c^pcdicidiu tTegiiip 
*34p PP' *7i-*7J. '^bjecta to Kcanig, lai, p, 951 ), ftuE the eminence of ihc 
Trade ii well ehfAbtjahrd^ a« arc fnany deriili uf [hr way in which ll 
funetinned. 

* Another ptmif of the fxIhrecKC ef thu fur lead? U ihe praise which Ibn Sa'ld 
bcf^t&Wed ahout ibe fan of Ebe polar heam which were brought to 

liaip p. 049}' In Ehe fourEecnth ccatury Arab tradera orCAninUHlIy luaa- 
AKed Id rffech die Fai Kurihp aince wc ha ve re pom abnui their trip* 10 the 
nunlirrn tTfai Mcunialni (ui^ pp. and they trta pcnfrErAird u far 

ai the reiiiniw of the far hunxtn alang |he ibnrei uf the Arctic Ocean ^Iti, 

p. 
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huth the walrus and the narwhal live)'* Is even older than 
die enrliese references to it in Muslim literature. In the 
second half of the ninth century A>D. the Norseman Ohthere 
sailed arounii the North Cape to "Blarinla” (the region from 
the White Sea to die Ural) to obtain "horshvael which have 
in their teeth bones of great price and cxcellcntie’* This 
may have started (or stimulated) commcrcml activities in this 
commodity with Europe, 

As to the Muslim trade with the tribes of the Far North 
we need not rely only on literary sources, since it is also at¬ 
tested by archeological finds. Two silver vessels with Kufic 
Inscriptions of the eleventh to twelfth century were found 
below the Arctic Circle in northwest SI hen a, one in the Dis¬ 
trict of Berezov, and the other in a fortlJicd camp on the 
river Sosva.^^ In addition there have come to light in the same 
general region three other silver vessels whose more barbaric 
style indicated that they came from Muslim borderlands." 
.\ 1 I these objects, like the awetrds from Azerbaijan, must 
have been exchanged for the goods of the northern regions, 
that is, the much-coveted furs and the maritime Ivory." 

While literary references and actual objects make it cer¬ 
tain tliat walrus tusks and, to a lesser degree, also narwhal 
teeth were known in the Islamic East and that they arc ohvi- 

““Une tpecki ai tJic wulryi, live* in ihe Arctic Oc£in 

m PD arm JircHcliLnB from tKr ranulh its Wniitip iraynd NOTiyi 
Spifnjjcri^n, and OrrrlilPrtii ah far oi ILudKfll Bay. U fill I »ll<DTlrr pad. znvTt 
ntirved tu^ iLan ike Noitk Pacific £I^p6£Jimj o^riui Illp liptj 

plong ihd CdPiti of Mltfieiit Alia ind ni>rthvf«t America fiJi val. iJj p. dlj). 
I'll? Fiarwbal, A/oflfld’aflr mtfrrifcfroft, Kvf» bctwrin cbe 7 wli and lotk 

ttrKrcn nQ>rthc.rn latitydr ind 3i Ed fouEid aidOEig Ofber pliicn amroHi.i 
Navayfi ,^rmlyri pAiJ ihc watrrt nurth of S[b«rla (53,, VoS. n. p- 47 ^ 5 * 

^^34s PP- 7-S aJid iiS-ilji I& 4 , IJIJ, pp. J37 1S^- 

<=33J. pL ta, No. 1+7, and pi. Sj, Np. r+s^ ^hlrb dale froitl thi mtlUh 
«nmiy (ipjitli ccDiury) pp- 4136'W). The liiei arc iadifiied cm map i 

Id intrsMluctJun AdOtiitr lilrcr vriurl of aUltlitly earlEtr data 

vril found further toulk iD nartbWeiC Sjdctiis neor fiMiijlul P^^ ^ 14 $)' 

**333, pi. 5t^ No. 9a; pl> Sjr NOr * 55 t pl- STi 
Watrui lv 9 ry rewhed: Europr, ua ikowQ, for irmauccr Ify twrlftb"^ 
■ctfQtijry Orrinan wnlrui EWT'viEi-k:' iD ih# Waitert Art (--jallcTy, one a ehrti jdfCe 
(illp vol. +, Net, iiS+K uEber pi It oi 1 larger rurn p«nl!i«n, probllily 1 
f^^fDer of a porlible altar {l 3 I^ OD p. 24$)' 
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oiialy the ^^whiti: khiitij^' or tish tcctli of the ancient sQurcedr 
still to be Jef£Lon£iErated ih^t the medieval Muslim actu¬ 
ally confused the khutii horn with that of the rhinoceros. This 
final link is necessary to explain how in Islam the antidotal 
vrrtue of the khutu became suddenly atEached to the horn of 
the karkadann. 

There is literaiy proof that this identification of the khutil 
with the rhinoceros horn happened at least as early as the be¬ 
ginning of tJic tw'elftii century. About iiao the Persian geog¬ 
rapher Marva^i states In two places that the khutii is the 
horn of the rhinoceros and, vice versai fhat the rhinoceros 
hi>rn IS called khutii. To make his ansertinn even mure specific 
he rn cut ions, too, that the Chinese make Jiigh-prked girdles 
from this khutu; ** this wasi as wc have seen, universally and 
specifically stated about the horn of the karkadann. 

Marva^i does not stand alone with his identificatiort. About 
200 years later al-Akfanl states that the khartut is also 

called khutu. Khartut in the form of khartit or khartit 
still the Fgyptian designathm for a rhinoceros.^' 
Thus khutu horn and rhinoceros horn appear again as inter¬ 
changeable terms/' 

Arilhii: pp. $ and rz, rranilalinTi p, 17 (ch, I, perARr^ph IJl) ; anc£ 
ft. A3 (da. k, pAfAgFAKptr a7)k 

Xhe Daiillke Iq tb? MubIuii i-ilEnijafAELOia |h ic 1 pmnn%[fAtpd h7 a 

Hum wLich h approxLmai«Sr c^Dtcnip^riry with MarvtEL tiunj; Hqip 
fltnaul 11^3, in thr Sunp m 9 fht Hie ku-tu-hli (iht Cbinca^ EqivaCcOt &f 

the khulu) U m tAfe lb it ^Amqnfp numcriauj pjccc* *f rhlnoccroi horn rberc 
ii DoE ODE (of thh kind), ll twver IifeU ^urked EnEo ^Irdlci (a» m thr 
cflAt nkh rhiflMcrei tom)" (164, 19I3^ p. 355 j A^ii^ur ibe date kc 1913, 
P- j^). jden'EilieAriqn ihowi ihAC LAuf«!rV ^tairm^nE “Xn Anbk 

AUlbuf hrtf evrr un(d the word wiib lu Etc rhiaoCetqi^ 

p. jSj, fcjiiinnEr 3] tin tini l^ngeT miETltAinfidr 

I* 191*^ p, ^S*, i|UDtinE W'icfteiUADn; Mt 1)14 SB, vd. p. Jfii (Ja ^^ ); 
ffS, vnf. a, pp. q% p. |S2 fC.J_r^); 53* vqL la, pp, and ^1 

will he Jecilled lhsl BrockEtminn Ai^umcd twih Ithariai ind kbUEO tP bf 

aarbltd YEriiaai of diiliiq («ce p. 

*^Tllii opJnSoH i* EAtCtly the oppoeLEe nf Eher l^uffr whn 4liin i^iat ^*iJ 
iPyEhin^ 11 quitfi Cf rcnin, h kh that ihit;!k»:iefo« hnfn U nm unLirntEnuJ hjr dautww 
(iApiu) (1S4. k^e;. p. LauCer a^iumed iho that '^ih# Aratiii . . . hnvc 

ifiBfElj iransfrEfeil in ihe i?Tilru^tuifca cenaEn popular bdkfi ^meitiinetl 
fcsardlnff rhlnoccEdt buEn,^ while m_v deduction U Lbat the infiueEtee ran in 
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Once the equation between the two materials was made, it 
was natural that the special quality of detecting poison was 
sooner or later transferred from the khutu to the karkadann. 
There is as yet no indication of this transfer in Marvazi’s 
long chapter on the rhinoceros, perhaps because the identifica¬ 
tion was made only shortly before this writer’s time. To our 
knowledge the first reference to poison appears in the report 
of al-Qazwini, where the new virtue of the rhinoceros horn is 
significantly mentioned after it has been stated that it is good 
for knife handles.^® Al-Qazwinl (and after him al-Mustawfi) 
seem to have regarded it as an antidote since he stated that 
“. . . when it is near poisoned food or drink it breaks the 
strength of the poison.” There is not yet any reference to the 
poison-detecting properties which distinguish the khutu. 

The final stage in the development was reached when the 
khutu’s agitation or sweating in the presence of poison was 
attributed to the horn of the rhinoceros. This point was 
reached about 1446 (850) in the Kharldat al-ajd*ib wa-faridat 
al-ghard*ib, the cosmography of Ibn al-Wardi.’® In this work 
one learns that “one utilizes the horn of the rhinoceros by 
using it for the handles of the royal table knives. When 
poisoned dishes are placed before the king the handles be¬ 
come moist and agitated.” Here then are all the elements 

the opposite direction. Laufer’s research has, however, immeasurably enriched 
our knowledge and his conclusions, which no longer seem to tally with histori¬ 
cal data, arc due only to the fact that he did not have enough Islamic source 
material at his disposal. 

Besides the poison-detecting qualities there is yet another medicinal prop¬ 
erty which was transferred from the khutu to the karkadann. Al-Akfani 
reports “that it has been established by experience that together with the vapors 
of perfume, the khutu has an excellent effect in the case of hemorrhoids.” This 
is precisely the effect ascribed to it in India where for this reason rhinoceros 
horn is used in the form of plates for food, fingcr-and-toe-rings, cane handles, 
and so on (219, p. 184), although the earlier accounts of the karkadann never 
mention this particular use of the horn. 

^®Ibn al-Wardi is not an original writer: his book is only a transcription, 
often word for word, of the Jdmi' al-funun of the Hanbalite geographer Najm 
al-din Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Harrani, who was in Egypt in 1332 (73a) (s^ 
Qfff vol. 2 p. 412; 57, vol. 1, pp. 130-131 and suppl., vol. 2, pp. 161-163). Ibn 
al-Wardi’s passage might therefore go back to al-Harrani. 

At the beginning of his statement about the rhinoceros Ibn al-Wardi quotes 
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of the iiiyiJi in Lhe proper serunj^: the problem of tktectin^^ 
poison on the royal tablet the knife hantllea muck of a special 
horHi andp finally, tbe reveabntj symptoms of sweating and 
agitation. While In the case of ;U-Qa?.wlnl onc IS sdll left \n 
the dark about a possible Connection between knife handles 
and the poison^electing quality of the horn, their mutual re¬ 
lationship is now established» and the entire legend h presented 
in a logical and well-integrated fashion. The whole reads now 
like an accuunt of the alicorn^$ magic power, written in the 
West, except that Ibn ahWardi concludes hia report with tliC 
usual Muslim atnry of the Chinese girdles made of the horn 
and their great monetary value. 

rVom this time on the horn of the rhinoceros seems to have 
heen endowed with the rnydilcal antidotal property, though 
the decline of great writers In the Muslim world makes it 
more difficult to establish evidence for this; hut even so there 
arc occasional references especially in WesEern sources. For 
instance^ James Lancaster, while lying In the Straight of 
Malacca in 1592* tried to barter for the horn, which I;* 
highly esteemed of all the Moores in these parts as a most 
soveraigne remedie against poyson.'* Kven in our times 
vessels made of die horn arc said in Egypt, India, and Tur¬ 
key io possess the antidotal quality.” 

aHiiaAsI II t.lf ioercc f^r ib? isfonniMD ibti tbt k«rkii4min m the 

ft dQnkcY (kc pL iq) m he kund in Surantift, Ssmc nl-Jaihinyi wawk^ 
Twritlen bpiwTfn Syi ilid tc^ (^7 ^/ flnd ii Iml, it h fnH poiailil* 10 

chfcL on wt^lhcr aay nf Iha al-tVirdr* addilkQuot remjrtft f;o hACJc 10 thii 
cftrlj ftdurcc. It caa« hovfrrrt^ be atiumed that ilnc« Antitoxic r^AcrJ^Tip 
iinivai irc ahirnc in alt etrlkr r?ponf, Al^Jolbial cjn hardly bJive siven ihh 

343, p. 

" For Egjpl Kc the refiEHt nf M. Moyerhof in Cairo f93, rol. tp p, 
fliid for India thenr of Reinhart in Prlhi {119, p. XS4] and of ShebbhrarT^ r].L|ulrd 
3 n |h. 177. AndtrcAon reported In ifae^ middilE' at [ait century chAt CUO’ 
made ol horni of roddiih linii wero ilto "fiieciiacd'' In Turkey on Account uf 
thrir poison^ detntiiiir qni]ity p, 7x19). The fame tnllinr (wci in Adilition 
twrt other Bccnunln of the potrcr» of I he born vrhicb k» vividly dewciibe tbo 
tradlEiDOA] Muilim beliefs ihat they are licre<wllh i|iFnTedt 

^^'The Momi of ibt tbioocaltu/ tayi Thunbcr;t t^pparamly FCarl Peter Tbun^ 
ber^ i74|-ilal, x SwKihh niturAlIii}^ 'were tcetn by some people botli in ftrwo 
aiM riiuntry, nut only ii Taritiee, but bIto ftl Ulcftil in divoaici and for the 
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After having followed the later history ol the horns of the 
khutu and fcarkadann and iheir relationship to poison, it might 
be appropriate to deviate for a moment and ask when anti 
where this iviiole development started- .Smec both al-Blrunl 
and Marvaxi have pointed to a connection with China, one 
naturally looks to Far F.astcm authors for further elucida¬ 
tion of this quesQon; but here we run into difficulties. Al¬ 
though Laufer investigated the history of the walrus and 
narwhal tusks In China t v'here they had been known since the 
’J'^ang period, he could not find anything about the ku-tu-hsl’s 
connection with poison before the middle of the thirteenth 
century, that is to say nearly two centuries after the Muslim 
autliors had spoken about it. .An earlier Chinese account tells 
us only that it ivas a priceless material, veined like ivory’ and 
of yellow color, that it came from the Khitan country In the 
far north of China and that It w as used for sword hilts and 
knife handlcs.=* When, about 1259, the kii-to-hsi is finally 
mL-fitionud in connection ivith poison it is listed as a product 
of the Muhatiimadan countries of the West or of central Asia. 
Its outstanding quality is not tiie dtt€(thn of poison due to 
a Specific reaction, as al-Blriini and al'KSshghan had indicated, 

of dotccdfljj poitpn , . - TI|« fine ihsvmei of the hOW taken intrl'n*!!} 
were eu[»(«*ed to (Ure enltruUmni and »[faime in children, With tnpert W 
lha Uner « wn* Bchrrallj helJered thet i;nl,teu maii« nf ihf«- knmi In a 
lumcr’a lathe wo«lH diicftvef a pohontni* drauahl that wn-v pul loio Them iiV 
ntakinie the ti<iu<.r ferment lIH it nut i|llile out of the gnlilM. Such horoi ■» 
token frujn a rblDOCerOi calf «crc .aid W bt the ho»l nod ihc mn-t depended 
upiftft.' 

“ 'Tile biitii ai ibe thlnoctis^j* KulLen tflit Ul, ‘w sll Wul todufe list 
tHjkciiL I hav-ff oftien ttfcn a wltnew Id ibts. MhHj people dC l■»tl^^lD iht 
Cap* hJlVtf cyp» turned ouf of ibe tbinoctnn baio. s^mc harr tbein *tl Tri 
siker. and wme m soldi H wine U fwurrd mro one of ibcic cupk. it ImEiifdianrlT 
tIm and bubbln up a* jf it w^rr twilmg; aOil M tbrrr lie pOii«n m Hf tbr 
cup immedlaltly iplltl. [f peknn br put by bio ^nc uf ijioir the 

cuPa tn arv Imtant, Hki tn> ple^ci. maitcr li rti&u»apdi 

uf pcr^Dfi^ yet wmr wrll^ri bive affirmed tlial ihc rbinocefo. bom h» no 
vEtlur. The chip-, made in turning one uf thWP Cisp:* even carcfurly lated, 
Ofld rirlkifneiJ to ibe &vnicr of ibe rup; bclcrg e^leemed flf errat ItrOe/it In 
con^-uliioEii, fainiSop^ and many oiber ldn«irv*" C^Sr P- ^ _ 

tlTbr pa^aiic .>«urt in a ircaEuc i^bich ff*J wjrltfc.=ii potau^nr lO n mwnoo 
Whkh ftMuL plaCtf from IM? Ijll itA% 1513. VP- 
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but its ncutr^llxing power.-' In J.166 another author inter¬ 
preted this furliifr by stating that “kti-tu-hsi is poisonous by 
nature .ind can thus counteract all poisons, for poison is 
Ercatec} with poison.” He arrives at this iijiinion because, as 
he points out, one of the Chinese transliterations of the Khttan 
word ku-tu-hsi Is written with three characters meaning “black 
poison, and rlrinoceros horn.” ” The latter was re¬ 
garded as an effective antidote and It Is therefore natural that 
this important qualit)' of the horn was transferred to the ku-tu- 
hsi and that they were eventually thought to be idenlkal (m 
13^7)'** Even in the latest repurts there is no word about 
the special poison-revealing reaction wliich was attributed to 
the khutu or tlic ehntiiq. VVe thus have either to assume that 
there was an earlier connection between the ku-tu-hsi and the 
horn of the rhinoceros than Laufer had been able to tract, or 
we have tn doubt the particular statements made by aJ-Biruni 
and al-Kaslighiirl. If the second alternative should be cor¬ 
rect—and it seems quite possible—it may very well be that 
the 1 urkish promoters of the maritime ivory used an alleged 
Chinese reputation to enhance the value of their merchandise. 

Let us iiitw return to the jeonogruphic aspect of our study. 
Our thesis that the walrus and narwhal varieties of the khutu 
became fused with tiie burn of the rhinoceros seems to be 
borne out by many representations of the karkadaiin. Varied 
as the body structure of the animal in the Islamic representa¬ 
tions is, since the time of the Aleppo piaqtie of 1168 and the 
.MnsuT jar in the Berlin Aluseumt the majority show one iden¬ 
tical feature: the long, straight, tapering horn. Even illustra¬ 
tions of various iconographic types in al-Qai;winT manuscripts 
sometimes show this form in spite of the fact that the test 
states not only that the horn is bent but goes so far as to 
dcBcrthc its curvature " TJic Inng, straight shape seems tn 


Ji 'QCCuCi in Eh# tPparE of OHmif X(p whofn ihp Mongol cinpcror MlCl-jfiJ 
ylil in 1355 tR A liii hiv youQBcr brother [JuIakUh iJir founder vi tJir 

JUhiii dynnity ol Fttfla, wht> rnyptl in TtbliJC (164, 1913, p. 

Jfi 4 . 1913, p. 334 , 

1S4, p, J2J, 


ki 11 n icurvc rouYiex lowirdft ihc ■nimAri' ifoni And comLai^e rowdrdi 
it\ back, ^ Thi4> by che wpyp ii ippittatiy ihr pRiiagic hai bficn mil- 
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have been rcK^rded so signiHcant thit it waa kept eicn aher 
the rhinoceriss had been recognized as possessing a curved 
horn which the painters learned to place correctly on the nose 
of the aiiimaL Thus the miniature of the karkadann !n tfte 
Princeton al-Qazwini niamiscnpt shows the fairly realistic 
representation of a narw'hal tusk, with its spiral grooves, in 
combination w'itli an ordinary rhinoceros horn (pL right). 
'I’here Is, iJiereforeT a good possibility that all the other longt 
straight horns could be Interpreted as tusks of the narwhal t 
the slightly curved ones, like that on the head of the karka- 
dann in the Surre manuscript (pi. low'cr), can be imagined 
to have been inspired by walrus tusks even though the teict 
of aUQazivinii which callctl for a bent horn, might have heen 
a contributory factor for this particular shape^ 

At this point in the investigation we are also juatified En 
assuming that the horiis on the head!* of two animals decorat¬ 
ing tlic plaque from the Aleppo madrasa (pi. 6) possibly rc- 
rttet a narwhal tusk. All the characteristic features, such as 
the longt straights and tapering form and the helical grooves 
are unmistakably reproducedi Furthermore aume of the later 
representations csf the karkadann (pis. 2, upper; 7; and 19, 
upper) show I'crcical markings which may indicate that the 
artists still knew that certain i.lcsigii& on the horn w'cre nccea- 
sary^ although they had forgotten the real ones and substi¬ 
tuted more fanciful patterns. Thus the represcntatiori on the 
Aleppo plaque might indeed be one of the earliest instances 
in w^hlch the ideas of the terrestrial karkadann and the mari¬ 
time kiiutu are fused. The only other example In an early 
style so far found is the enigmatic reprcscntatiun on an His- 
panc^-Moresque ivory pyxis which was formerly in the col¬ 
lection of the Comtesse de Behague and is now in that of the 

iraailAt«d In Wcitrirn bMb on tht uoknrn n "... with tnUtd 

iiriA« DUiftide and a hollow whhin” (34^, p. 

I ktbow ihki Jvorj’ twi "nb ttprcwlurticiTi*- It It ducutitd In ioOk 
¥dU 1, pp, 75-7S, aJid iltmttiirJ on pltrei a® »ti<l Fctrindit thinkt tbAl 
i[ir unicDmf arc lighirr.ii rads other. Two pyiide., dated fit .ml 9?a 

(iss) <1M>, i>h. *»-as), ara laid » Iw ct«*rfy rfTltti It hnwevrr, quilt 
imiHHtll.la ihai ifa« G«iay pyili it >»!.' 'liaa iliwe panllr)*; it may tv«o S>c 
modern. 
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Marquis de Ganziy (pL 5, right). Hero, tooj each of the 
paired unicorns prouiJIy carries a long, tapering horn which 
seems to be marked wkh helical grooves. These equine long- 
bearded animals arc, however, unique* All other unicorns on 
Spanish Ivory bn^ecs of the same periodi have a winged body 
and carry a horn ending in a hook-shaped curve which, in spite 
of the heUcal grooves, can have no connecEion with the nar¬ 
whal tusk (pL kft)*“ The unicorns on the Ganay pyxis 
have a ho no dose parallels among the representations of the 
species in the are of the MusliEn East of the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. On the other hand^ they are 
mudi like the Western t^pcs which have appeared In Christian 
art since the late twelfth century.*'' In view of the unusual 
character of these animab it secerns wise not to draw any con¬ 
clusions before other examples have been found or perilnent 
Eexta have been discovered. 

After having finished this survey we can now tome back 
to the final qyeHtion which we raised at the beginning of tJiEs 
chapter, namelyt whether it was the karkadann which insti¬ 
gated the medieval myth of tlie antidotal property of the ali- 
corn. The complexity of the subject makes it impiissihlc to 
give anything but a tentative answer. With diis limitation in 
mind one can state that it could very w'ell have been the horn 
of eHe karkadnnn endowed with tlie new power it received 
through iia fusion with the khutu wliicJi was the source for 
the medieval mydi. The dates of the first reference to die 
antidotal virtue of the khutu (m al Birum) and its first iden¬ 
tification with the horn of the rhinoceros (in Marvazi) make 
this quite possible,*^ Only If the sweating of the alicorn should 
prove to he an early and essential feature in the detection of 

ilig iQfi, ¥iA. I, ph. 30^ 5^, ind 

1« ^Iw I9C. pll, ^-4, Sr And rs IflSr ftcii. 

And pL A ] 94, Nff, And niuEtiatiDn. 

There wrujld ^ tLui ihrce mi^rthAi^uci b-ctween rhlflocsfOA hora and 
maritime In fJhlna ihs iiaiidaifli virtue o| ihc rbinmrct hcKrn wm 

trmtfcrted m tbc ku'iii-hil ^164, iptjr |>. 153), iThplc ui IiIath tbr lore ol^ 
khutu crcaitd ]ci lurii liip untEdotiil myth the x hindKefin* h^tn. rinnlty ipi th* 
Wtvt It li ROW igfAln ibif fliinnccmv ham whkh ictnd* to have ^nd^wed thfe Alh 
citm wiih ATitidnisiK powtr. 
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the poison in the West (winch it dnes not seem to be) would 
the source of the influence be the khutu itsclft because onijr in 
the first half of the fourteenth centur}' docs the horn of the 
karkailann ailegediy show this peculiar reaction. 

The possibility of Muslim influence on Western representa¬ 
tions cannot yet be fully gauged. It is, Ijrst of all, tied up 
w'ith the unicorns on the atypical and problematic pysis in the 
Manjuis do Cfanay’s collection. This document startles us on 
account of Uie early manifestation of the type, just as it is 
provocative in its historical implication- NcvcrthclcBs, its 
unifjucncss in Hispano-Moresque and seemingly even In Mus¬ 
lim art does not admit any conclusions at this time. The second 
earliest karkadann, with a straight, tapering horn and spiral 
grooves, the one on the plaque of the Aleppo mad rasa of 
1168 (564), probably antedates by some years the earliest pic¬ 
ture of the unicorn with a narwhal tusk in hiuropcan besti¬ 
aries.** The difference in time is, however, very small and 
the Muslim decoration, furthermore, shows only an animal 
head and not the whole quadruped. Whether the third earli¬ 
est Muslim piece, the Mosul jar fragment In Herlin, has a 
chronological precedence over Western representations is al¬ 
ready questionable. Its exact date in the late twclftli or, more 
likely, in tJic thirteenth century, is difficult to determine, be¬ 
cause its style is archaistic. Also, the hmg horns of its uni¬ 
corns do not show the characteristic grooves. Thus, owing 
to the scarcity and the problematic character of the examples 
now available, the case for a priority of the Muslim unicorn 
cannot, for the time being, be postulated, although It Is not 
impossible tliat in point of time the Near East might have a 
slight edge over Europe, Only when wc know more of early 
Muslim representations of the karkadatm, especially those on 
easily transportable (and csporiablc) works of art, can we 
be more precise about the possibility of a rransmission from 
East to West. For the time being It seems fair to assume 

*^Thc date when in ibc Weil narwba] HClb wert fiiril thoufihl tu tw iht 
hniiiM iijf uiiicariLi< niid rppi’-PirJ^ied aj lUCh brrn put ?if aiiuiil xlou (33Bp 
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that in mcditvfti Europe^ other and probably belter circum¬ 
stances must have existed in which the iconography of the 
unicorn bearing a narwhal tnsk could have evolved. 

$i:?FL¥.ME\TAliY N^tJTK 

I'hc account of the khufsi Jn al-Biruni's Minera!o^}\ the 
Kiidb at-jufti^iuT ft ma^rifat al-jafrahtr^ published in Hyderabad 
in 1355 li. (sec above^ p. 114, footnote 57)p contains the 

foiluwing data: 

The khutfl is a much.desircd animal substance especially 
treasured by the Chinese and the Turks of the East; like the 
be/.oar slone^ it is supposed to sweat when it is near poisoriT 
a belief confirmed by messengers from the {Jitay Khan, ivhoiii 
al Biruni had asked about it. 

The exact nature of ilie substance is so uncertain that al- 
Biiiini gives several Identifications and explanations^ Some 
statements are accompanied by critical commcjita, while others 
reveal dearly how confused the problem remained to him. It 
is not surprising^ tlicrcfore, when he finally states that to know 
what the khutu actually is appears hopelesH^ 

As In aUKhazini's version, it Js first assumed to be a bone 
from the forehead of an ox living In the land of the Kirghiz.. 
.AUBiHini gives little credence to this theory, though it is sup¬ 
ported by older, unnamed books. Accofdsag to his oivn ob¬ 
servations, the khutu is too thick to be from such a bone, 
eapecfally since the Turkish oxen are of small build. He 
prefers to think that would fit the horn much better/' 
If this should be so, he would attribute it to the antdopes 
of the Kirghiz. Another theory designates It the forehead 
of a water karfcadann called water elephant 

), while yet another characterizes it as a bone from 
the hrow or the horn of a very large bird. According to the 
last assumption (which is the one to provoke the author's 
final despair), the bird falls down on some island and the 
bone is taken after the flesh has decomposed. Further details 
in the ensuing account of the bird, such aa Lta tremendous size 
(which blots out the sun), its veneration as a divrnity, its 
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habitat in deserts behind the sea between China and Ethiopia, 
and finally, its feeding on elephants, make it clear that the 
myth refers to the rukh. 

The khutu’s all-important pattern is discussed after al- 
Biruni has mentioned the water karkadann as a possible 
source of this substance. He likens its damascened design to 
the core of a fish tooth which the Bulgarians import into 
Khwarizm from the Northern Sea. He then mentions that 
the fish tooth is a little more than a cubit long and that its 
core, running through its whole length, is known as its sub¬ 
stance or jewel ( jJ) It is not quite clear whether in 

the next paragraph he still speaks of the fish tooth (obviously 
the walrus tusk) or the khutu, though it seems as if al-Biruni 
again had the former in mind. It tells how a Khwarizmian 
came across specimens whose enamel surrounding the core 
was brilliantly white. He carved knife and dagger handles 
from its core, which was white with an admixture of yellow 
and like the core of a cucumber split lengthwise. He brought 
it to Mecca as white khutu and sold it to the Egyptians for 
a high price. Here our author is apparently referring to a 
dishonest commercial transaction. 

Al-Biruni stresses the khutu’s connection with water in one 
more instance. When carved pieces fall into fire, a fishlike 
odor rises, and just as fumigating with fish bones is said to 
help hemorrhoids, so does khutu smoke. 

The description of colors is fairly close to al-Khazini s ver¬ 
sion. Its beginning and end, however, are different. The 
former is significant, since it could just as well apply to the 
walrus tusk: “The best is the crooked one, which is colored 
between yellow and red.” The price of such crooked speci¬ 
mens is 100 dinars (gold coins) for a hundred dirham s weight 
(ca. 314.8 grams), while the poorest quality of the tooth costs 
only one dinar with no regard to weight. The largest piece 
seen by al-Biruni weighed 150 dirhams (ca. 472.2 grams), 
and its value was 200 dinars. 

Finally, al-Biruni reports two peculiar uses for the khutu 
not otherwise mentioned in the literature. The Amir Abu 
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JaY^ir b« Banu had a lal'g<^ chestlike box with limgi broad, and 
thick khutu plates, while the Amir Yamln alnJawJa mvnc.t] an 
inkwcl] which was a source of blessing for him but brought 
ill-Juck to others^ 

"["he editor of the Kitab abjnmafiir ft ma'^rifas iii~jnu;£hir 
afhiH til hi& text (4Sa- p. 2oSj footnote 2) the passage on the 
kiiutu in the samt: author's Pfmnn^coh^y, the Kiiab al- 
ididana. This is only a shortened version of the account in 
the Kudb iil-ja 7 ndhir^ In parts it gives the iinprcsaion of being 
slightly garbled, as is evident from a passage like: ^-the khuEu 
. . , is the forehead of a karkndann, that Is the water 
elephant/* 

AUBirunl seems to imply that he has actually seen khutu 
pieces* It is therefore significant that he dtstinguishes between 
the khutu and the fish tooth, i.e.^ the walrus tusk^ The selling 
of a fish tooth to Egyptians as white khutu and the long, 
broad, and thick plates of Abu JaTar's box speak abo for the 
existence of two different materials* There arc close simLlarl- 
ties, however* The khutub core has designs and colors very 
much like that of the walrus tusk, while the piece carved by 
the Kliwari?.mian looked like white kJiotii (a substance w^hich, 
contrary to my assumption based on Wiedemann's translation 
of al-Ka^Ini's text, does nut exist as a separate category). 
The issue then is to find two animals which have ^^Eeetli^* of 
marked similarities. In this respect, it wnll be recalled that 
I have come across a number of swords the handles of which 
were imuaually wide for walrus tusks^ although they had 
osteodentme pattern. 

Unfortunately, I cannot offer *any satisfactory solutioa of 
the problem. It seems unlikely that al-8lruni k speaking of 
the tooth of the sperm whale which otherwise could ligura- 
tivcly be called a w'atcr karkadann nr water elephant (see 
p- 126, footnote 99)* The narwhal has no core ivith a design^ 
On the other hand, it is not likely that hig^ptians would have 
paid a high price for hippopotamus teeth, which must have 
been fairly common in their country. 1-yrthermorc, this animal 
was known as "water horse** (-Ui and the structure of 
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its tooth dififers greatly from that of the walrus. In ease there 
is ml other tooth like that of the walrus—nor a horn re¬ 
sembling it — the only remaining possibility would be that al- 
Biruni makes a distinction between two tj'pes of walrus teeth, 
perhaps teeth of different giiteg or in JiiTeretit stages of preser¬ 
vation; or we would Jiave to assume that the cause of the 
w’hole eon fusion is of semantic nature, it could be conjectured 
that at a certain time the W’alrus was usually callctl a fish, but 
sometimes also a water karkadann, williout its being under¬ 
stood that the two names referred to the same animat. Ac¬ 
cepting tJiis, it is only natural that the products of these 
alleged two animals took very much alike, since they come 
from one type animal. However, even if we have to accept 
that, originally, there were two different products from two 
different animals, it is clear that such rare and mysterious ma¬ 
terials as kJiutu and walrus tusk could easily be mistaken for 
eadi other, as they seem to have been In Egypt. This makes 
it possible to understand how features connected with the 
original khutu could have been transferred to the walrus tusk. 
On the other hand, al-Blruni's identification of the khutu with 
an ox or a water karkadann was the starting point for the 
confusion with the terrestrial karkadann which was supposed 
to have had a bovine form. If the text of the Pharmacofogy 
is not garbled, this confusion occurred already in al-Biriini’s 
own writing. 

Why our author called the tusk a forehead bone remains 
another puzale, especially since he himself preferred to call 
the khutu a horn. Possibly he became prejudiced by the intel¬ 
ligence given to him by the men of the Qitay Khan who 
designated it as such or by the reports connecting it with the 
mkh. 

The passage m al-Biriini shows that the bird theory expiain- 
ing the nature of the khutu actually has two sources: the 
buceros {ace p, 11$) and the rukh. The association of the 
khutu witli the nikh has its parallel in the relation of the 
karkadann and the rukh (see p. 33). There is, tJierefore, one 
further reason why khutu and karkadann could be confused 
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tvith each others It is ulsti nutcivorthy that al^Binjut dte 
Rrst to identify the khutu with the fubtilouR bird and that al* 
Akfani repents in his account onJy what he had read. We 
likewise find that the same fourtecnth-ccntury author copied, 
besides other facts. al-Btruni's original statements of the 
khutu^s popularity with the Turks^ its range of colors, and its 
usefulness in the case of hemorrhoids. In al-Akfanrs time the 
price of khutu seems to have dropped, however. 


THE KAKKADANf^ AS A SCIENTIFIC AND 
ARTISTIC PROBLEM 

The preceding sections dealt first with the figural represen¬ 
tations of the rhinfxeroK In the Muslim world and then with 
the lore of various tinicorns in relation to myths m other dvU 
lizstiuns. Extensive our account may have seemed, its enu- 
me ration and rcconstructiun uf facts do not tell the whole 
storyt since they have been presented in a histnrical vacuum. 
It is necessary to survey the whole development and to con¬ 
nect it wherever possible with the framework of mtcllcctual 
growth In the Muslim world. After all^ the myth nf a strange 
animal represents a challenge to human resnurtes and imagi¬ 
nation and the approach to the prohlem reveals clearly the 
power of observation in explorers and the critical faculties 
In writers m each given period. In the case of the karkadann 
writers set the pace for artiais because the former were the 
first to deal w'ith the problem and it h on them^ as we have 
seen^ that the artists heavily leaned, [t is, therefore, with 
them that we have to Start the final part of this investigaiion. 

When an author Tvas confronted with the accounts of sailors 
and travelers, his first problem was to decide, and this f^r 
away from the habitat of the karkadann, whether this strange 
animal was just a human fabrication or a reality. As stated 
in aUjabi?* Kitdb this was sdll an issue as late as 

the ninth century. J hc attitude of al-Jahiz with regard to the 
doubted existence of the beast was based on literary learningi 
since it is mentioned in the Bible and in Aristotle, there is no 
question in his mind that its reality is assured and so he pre^ 
sents whatever information he has at his dispnsaL^ 
however, a certain amount of critjcal attitude In him and in 
the best writers of the ninth, tcntli, and eleventh centuries. 
Thus al-Jahiz uses logical reasoning when he tries to challenge 
the story that the young karkadann puts its head out of its 

^ 14 $, Toh 7, p. HHX 

m 
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rrioUicr'^ wDmb and cat^ leaves when passing trees. His i^rgu- 
Tnenc runs like diis: ^^VVh'iait it has eaten must nercssarily be 
excreted. If the young karkadann continued eating and did 
nut excretCt it would be remarkable j if it excreted In die 
wonih of its motheri it would be even more remarfcable*^^ * 
riis conclusion is d^at he does not think th^at this is entirely 
impossible^ but he is inclined not to believe it. For al-Mae'itii 
this story is incredible and he uses a scientific method to dictk 
Up He interviews men who have traveled in India a$ to the 
mode of pregnancy of die rhinoceros and ihetf answer dis- 
ercdits the whole yam." AhBirunh too^ had a scientific atti¬ 
tude when he clearly distinguished between his own obsen^a- 
tions and what he has been told by others* It is truci the 
reports of his Informants are full of fantai^tic details which 
ahBiruni does not challenge, perhaps because he lacked proper 
means of checking them^ but he is at least fully reliable as to 
what he has seen. This was no mean achievement considering 
the preconceived ideas about die subject and the uncritical ac¬ 
ceptance of book learning* One has only tn compare his ob¬ 
servations w^ith those of Jbn Batfuta, whose preconceived rii> 
Hons of the rhinoccro* obscured his perception of the animal 
on the several occasions that he saw it, 

Al-Birunfs independent attitude is likewise shown in lus 
account of the mysterious kliutu. He quotes in the first place 
an opinion which is founded on data provided by foreign in¬ 
formants thought to be familiar with the subject. Yet, in 
spite of die fact that their infonnatjon is corrobated by Hter* 
ary sources, he rjucsHons this lore from his own observettonst 
gives the reasons for his doubts, ant! with all due caution con¬ 
cludes by providing HIb own theory. In the end, he does not 
hesitate to throw doubt on all Ids given information because 
he sees the hopelessness of reconciling the various cnntradic- 
toryj if not outright confused, sources. 

Al-Nadimt another figure of the early period, is the only 
person who uses the literary form of an interview with an 


" I45t vftl. 7^ |1, 41, 

*1^ VQl. t. pp. 337-J5S, 
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inronnarit. About th« yesir 987 (.177) he interrogated a 
Christian monk who had spent some time m China and iic re¬ 
produces this conversation in hta Fihrisi.* * Needless to say, this 
more direct approach produces not only a vivid presentation nf 
die freshly gained knowledge, but the information itself is 
new. Thus we learn for the first and only time how the "phi¬ 
losophers and wise men of China" ^ imagined that the strange 
figures In the hom originated. It is the first impressions of 
the newly born animal which are reproduced in the hom. This 
explanation of the mythical designs is just another myth, but 
we have here at least an awareness of a phenonemon which 
needs to he interpreted.* Al-NadTm, unlike all the other Mus¬ 
lim writers, thought It worth while to reproduce this informa¬ 
tion. In this instance it Is also p<J8sibIe to come fairly close 
to the original Chinese version of the myth. According to 
one Li Hsiin, it was believed that "the rhinoceros, 'cnirtmu- 
nicating with tJic sky’ during the time of pregnancy, beholds 
the forms of things passing acruss the sky, and these are re¬ 
produced in tlie horn of the embryo: hence the designation 
’communicating with the sky.' " ^ tn bodi accounts the figures 
in the horn are thus due to visual sensations either of the 
pregnant mother or of the newly born calf, though the Chinese 
author (in Ida effort tO explain the curioua name of the ani¬ 
mal) restricts the impressions to heavenly bodies. In view of 
this basic agreement it can be assumed that the particular ver¬ 
sion reproduced by al-NadTm was also current in the Far Fast 
and picked up tJierc by his informant. Another unusual state¬ 
ment U contained in al-Nadfm's reference to the price of rhi¬ 
noceros horn- In contrast to the stcreotj'pcd wording in all 
other Muslim texts mentioning the high cost of the L'hiticse 

♦ 19 a, vot. 1 , p. itAOflsliDn. 5*. vi>l. 1 , pp. iJp-isn 

(9fl, Tol. 1, p. 140) JpfiVi erfoheouitj "In »*vanl» d« I'JlVdf" 

fhe tret ba» ,I r . j 

*lt )■ hiird nn the principlt ia cwnmoo ill lupetflllloo* ■nd !ti wibe’h: lli« 

"lit* pniducn lihr DF ilml an *IJ«n wrmtilei io ciuit'^ (ioS> '’!■ 

♦iSj, p, 147: «lio p 1*7, fooiiwie I, r i IbiiD livtd in the imnd half 

«f the cixhlli eernury: he mad* hit miempnt id all aCMum of <h* dtuai of 
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girdJcsj the monk reported tfiiat the price for the horn had 
actually fallen to a fraction of it? former value owing to the 
change of taatc nn the part of the ruling Chinese king. In 
view of the alert inental attitude uf al-iNadim it is not surpris¬ 
ing that he grasped certain facts even better than did hh in¬ 
formant F’or instancCt when he heard the explanation for 
the ligurcs in the horn he immediately exclaimed that this must 
be the horn of the karkadann. This the monk denicdi since 
he had heard another name; laboring under the common dc* 
lusion that dificrent name? meant different animals, he was 
unable to see the identity of the twn^ 

'Fhe profuse variety of nomenclature tripped even the great 
al-Hlriini* who was led astray by the reports of travelers. 
After having reproduced his fine observations of the Indian 
rhinoceros (called ganda by him) he contifiues: thought 

that the ganda was the karkad^nn but a man who had visited 
Siifila in the counti7 uf tJie Negroes told me that the karkp 
which the Negroes call impilap and the horn of which furnishes 
the material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer this 
deseription than the karkadann/^ In spite of this Lonfuslon of 
terms aUBiruni must have realized a possible connection be¬ 
tween sliarav^ ganda, karkadann, and karkp otherwise he 
would not have grouped together the separate descriptions of 
the real and mythical derivatives of the rhinoceros. In doing 
this he escaped the miseonstructians of many writers like 
Marvazj and aUDamirl who tri^l to amalgamate v arious re¬ 
ports so as to achieve an ^U-embracing, more or less uniformt 
hut also confusing account. 

'I'hc early fourteenth-century writer al-Nuwairl gives the 
usual potpourri on the karkadann based on aUJahi:?;. ah 
Mas'udl, and cithersp hut at least he deserves credit for hav¬ 
ing contributed a critical observation about the African rhi- 
noceros In contradistinctiun to the Indian spedc?^ Being, as 
he was, a government official (katih) and historiographer he 
wasi of Course, not interested in the physical differences of 
the two groupa but rather in the variety of tales about the 
animal Thus al-Nuwalri is the only medieval author cncotin- 
tered by me whOp after having stated that the Indian rhinoce- 
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ros is so terrifying that it lets no other animal graze in its 
neighborhood, adds that the Ethiopian variety behaves differ¬ 
ently and mingles with other animals.® In stating this he makes 
use of his advantageous geographical position as a resident 
of Egypt, just as about 300 years earlier al-Biruni had profited 
from his Indian experiences. As we have briefly noted before, 
the observation of reality in the case of an Egyptian writer 
has its parallel in the pictorial arts. In the little carpet of a 
miniature of the Maqdmdt of 1337 (738) in the Bodleian 
Library (pi. 18, lower) we find for the first time in the tradi¬ 
tional motif of the karkadann’s pursuit of the elephant a 
realistically rendered rhinoceros. In spite of the smallness of 
the available area we have here—in defiance of the tradi¬ 
tional unicorn—a representation of the bicorned species with 
which an Egyptian could be familiar, while a single-horned 
animal from India was nothing to him but a literary allusion. 

All later writers preferred quantity of curious information 
to critical studies. They did not consult those of their con¬ 
temporaries who had actually seen the animal, nor did they 
restrict themselves to al-Biruni’s trustworthy information.® 
Incredible reports from various sources were no longer ques¬ 
tioned but were gladly accepted for their intriguing details. 
Al-Qazwini is typical of these eclectic writers, although he 
still manages to write a fairly well-integrated chapter on the 
karkadann. Perhaps the most uncritical author on the sub¬ 
ject was al-Damiri, whose hodgepodge account is character¬ 
istic of the decline in scientific attitude.^® In a not too exten¬ 
sive report he repeats himself several times because he used 
different sources which had the same elements. At other places 
he contradicts statements which he has made a few lines be- 

* 201, vol. 7, p. 315. 

® Marvazi quotes al-Biruni extensively, but he adds a great deal of fantastic 
folklore from classical and Muslim writers. 

Besides al-Jahiz, al-Zamakhshari, and Abu ‘Umar b. * *Abd al-Barr. whose 
names are given in his article on the rhinoceros, he leans heavily on al-Gharnafi, 

*Awfi, and al-Qazwini whom he does not mention as his sources. 

**^Thus he mentions the fight with the elephant three times and the stories of 
the “outside feeding” of the foetus and of the designs on the horn twice each. 
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fore* such as Hrst dedaring that the fcarkadann has one horn 
and then attributing three to himJ' Valuable as his account 
rnlgJit be Ui a niodem ^ehtilar aif a liOiircc of varied in form i- 
doUp it shows clearly that the writer no longer tried to digest 
and integrate his material Buc abDamlri is not by any 
means the first to incorporate blatant contradictions into a 
luctlk-y on the rhinoceros. About ^50 years before his time 
Murvazi speaks, in die lirst section of hi$ chapter on the 
karkadanni about the strange behavior of the young animal 
while it k still in its rnotherk womb and how, after birth, it 
tries to escape the licking of its dam. Only a few^ sentences 
afterward the same writer reproduces the classical myth that 
the whole species consists only of males and that no one knows 
how they come into csistcncc. Yet Marvazi docs not feel the 
slightest necessity to caue the sliock of siuch conRIcting state- 
nientSr or to present at least some kind of explanation for 
the different theories. Such contradictory data within a single 
text—let alone those found in the writings of different au¬ 
thors—serve to explain how the knrkadann could take on aii 
many different forms and could even have two different shapes 
in the same manuscript- 

Other sources of confusion were the various animals which 
were alleged to have single horns and which were sometimes 
identified with the rhinoceros. There is no better example of 
the state of mmil of writers of these centuries than the fact 
that they not only described these different imaginary beasts, 
but dealt also with their medicinal value and their lawfulness 
as food. 

It was in this period of uncritical writings that the artisEs 
started to use the karkadaim as a figurei motif. There was 
no w^cll-establishcd konographic prototype for a unicorn froni 
old Qrieritaf, classicali and Sasanian times.*" The karkadunn 

"Anoihcr ennlraiJiE^ljvii h [he kpzth of Rfitllbi] whidi i* an« glvra 
4 yffen ipd tJiun ba j, uc 7 ypAn. Id nddiiion, lEic rhlni>i:rr<3» in u? tw 
iod cuhfu bpjf And fvttt rao^il^ ami In JUfmihfr place it ii tllcffd to be smKtler 
ihan a 

ftnEtaJiiaiJ^n » rmi cnntradictrd by ytty rare exccpUnfli iaieH a* 
ihr old orirnlA] m^^dcl for lEie Animal 'em ih^ Brrliq. M'Oiut jlf or Lhc Tfl.|;ue 
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was therefore quite unlike other motifs such as the “sphEux"' 
or the ^'harpy/' whkh vrerc papular in this period. The lack 
of an iconographic prototype might appc:ir piiz?Jmg tn view" 
of the various animals among the PersepoJIs sculptures which 
ctiuhi have qualified as models for the katkadann. It may be 
that the beast which Ibn al-Balkhi liescribcd as karkadann 
was too fantastic and unlike the usual bovEnc type dcacrtbcd 
by the writers to have appealed EO the artists. On the odicr 
hand, the frequently oeeurring reliefs of the hull attacked by 
a lion^^ did not come up to the traditional picture of the 
karkadann as it had crystallized in medieval writings. It U 
true that thh animal, in a bovine and only one hom J 5 shown, 
but this iconographie advantage is offset hy the fact that the 
animal is overcome hy die lioiip which wuii impossible acconl- 
ing to the texts. Thus the Achaemcnian reliefs of the lion and 
the bull are but rarely used as pictorial models for a unicorn 
jsecne.'" 

The apparent noncsi^tence of the unicorn motif m basa- 
Jiiaii art is especially important for the deveiopment of die 
kark^dann design In Muslim times. It can be explained by 
the fact that the rhinoceros was very little known in Sasanian 
Iran and probably completely unknown in earlier pcrlotls. 'fhe 
word karkndann nr a similar form docs not occur in the extant 
Middle Iranian literature. It Is not found in the Pahlav! 
Biindahisbn (m the chapter about the creation of the ani¬ 
mals) ^ noft for that matter,, in the A vesta, rherc exists abn 
no other term meaning "rhinoceros^^ in this literature.^" In 
Spite of this lack of ilirect information the existence of karka- 

tffiiiiEy h^tw^rn tlie ^ttrkid^nn Lilith by Itk.andir Id ihc Licaiottc 

the lUDLLDt bi Aoahhi till a lilTcr jiSitc pf. iiA). 

aafii, pl, tf. 

For Me ef liie rlrt W platt 4S rnplaitalSon on paRt 69. 

EJn-Palljir ihp atiiEDHia pb'ij'iir twn borni or I WO in il'flrtr 

**Kii5d infojtnjiilM of Prof. If, He atm painted out 10 tat ihai 

ktrJi; oreuri iq Falilavl OD^y in tbe mroniUK. aiUd ia tbo AvflEl Dflly in 

ih£ compound k^hrLisi. ^Vuhurr" (literally: iDDdcin 

Ptiriian word |or rhinoceroi wbieh Ei idcnElcal wEib FntiEvTi 

occur* ID the MunJaAIjMn, it » cwufiied ihttt araonn iht fiih (a?®, 

p. sO. 
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dann in Pahlavi can be infej-red with a high degree of certainty 
since this w-ord is mentioned as the Persian designation in the 
Syriad trandatuin of the Pseudo-CallifiLlicnes.^^ Noldeke has 
shown dmt this translation was most probably made by a 
NestoHan it the end of the Sasanian period (seventh cen¬ 
tury)/* This would naturally imply that karkadann existed 
in Pahlavij having been borrowed from the Sanskrit, and that 
die Syrian ChrislLans of die Iranian empire became familiar 
with this term and used it In their literature* Although this 
deduction indicates the use of karkadann m Sasanian tmies* 
the term must have been uiicomiuoji, as demonstrated by its 
absence in the Pahlavl literature. While the rare use of the 
word seems to imply that the people were ordinarily unaware 
of the real mimah it shriuld be pointed out that the notion of 
a unicorn as such was not unknown In Pahlavi literature. The 
ItkudahhhH speaks of a threedeggedt slx-eyedt and nine* 
mouthed ass whose head is adorned with a single golden, 
thuusand-branchol hnrn/* ft Stands in the ocean and wnth its 
horn ^^vanquisJies and dissipates all the vile corruption due to 
the effort of the noxious creatures/' These details indicate that 
the concept of this mythical animal is quite different from those 
held of the karkadann, which, in spite of fantastic ebbora* 
tions, always kept a core of reality, the lore of the three- 
legged ass had therefore no Influence im Muslim literature or 
Muslim iconography,"* 

In the absence of an established iconograpJiic tradition in 
pre-itilamic and early Islamic times, one wonders what it was 
that caused the artiste to take up the motif and thcni at least 

SyrElC iCKt, p. an, [\nt p. 119, J'hc rfiEnEnerrji necuii 

thrre in corrupt formi naarqcdid ind ha4i£ijdja, EiRhly ihc nitirndli werv 
whh calL^r ipftp bjr Utjcen KLLCidJiql [Cdsdac#] %o vXIcxandcr 

[her Gneql. 

"'ISS* PP^ 13 ' 17 - 
^76^ pp. £7-^7, 

34 Til r '^puriScqii^R pi ihc water LtiraiiRh tbe unbcufn'^ wjl^^ hoiA’ei trp llVtr^ 
du 1 ^e 1 l into tbe Ir ippean there in iht ‘^’waicr-connTnf^ rarit, 

whkiL ]iEcr fbupii rhdnnlfiK nprcfiian in late Sfieenth-crnlmry laprarflct 
pp^ So aoil pi. j), Tiac rilnmEe world did Dot aocipi tJiti part 

uf the Fkjifthfith jBil ai it had fej«:l?d the OnginKl TreniBH myth ttf the 
thr^IpjtRcd in. 
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in the Kast, only as late as the middle of tlic twelfth century. 
Further research mightt of course, produce earlier examples, 
but they would hardly represent a common type. So far 
there is good evidence that no such animal desi^s were widely 
known in the ninth century, since al-JShix could refer only to 
representations of the *atii]a' and not of the karkailann when 
he wanted to prove that the two animals were not identical 
(see p. 33)." That from the late twelfth century on the ani¬ 
mal enjoyed a certain popularity for about 150 to 200 years, 
is demonstrated by the fact that deeurative schemes display 
it then as an isolated motif, that is, on its own merits and 
without any further fnikloristic context, 

ft seerna that the time has not yet come to give a definite 
answer for the raison d’etre of the design. 'I’hc knrkadann is 
only one of the animals and one of the many motifs popular 
at this period, and it would be necessary to trace the back¬ 
ground of at least the most important ones to find out what 
appealed to a Muslim in each of them. Mowever, certain con¬ 
siderations Cdmc to mind which might give some explana¬ 
tion why artists were interested in this motif. 

Shortly before the first pictures of the karkadann appeared 
in tlie Ibast, the amalgamation of the khutii horn with that 
of the karkadann had taken place. I’lu's meant that the karka¬ 
dann was no longer regarded merely as the supplier of the 
high-priced horn for the curious girdles of the Chinese, which 
had been its greatest distinction; its antidotal quality then 
made it significant for the Muslims themselves. On the other 
hand, the mysterious khutu horn had finally found a body to 

Thr r«rly Islpinic exAmpIc fcncvrn Rit Uvm the Iheracurc [i i 

hlAluttlir eyf tbr in ■ KhmnriTiniin ci!«t 3 c+ Vifd tO' 

W ham Ihe end of ll^r nt^hlh frnlury A.D. RepmentaEldfi!! pf a fpur'Brnird 
deity ^foni b costrjniHjriry ctitEe ct ilic timt regbn [wSicate cultural reli- 
iioqf between KhwBriKm Bad Ipdia at tHii period which evuEd llio explain 
tlir occurrcQce pf (be rhinocctPi in lliii early art liOJi pr 164)^ The only 
ttdliieltc Qf A rhinocemt iiirntjoned ill (he NlualiiA lilfrracur* with whkh I im 
ramillar b the one of g;dd and jBweEi that waa ^ niiive chicftaini ia 
lilcsEtJai- lificr he bad ipoken to The 'laUlEijE 'rhli preclcui object wit 

JCiTfln wilJi nEhrr Bm^nif thoia ("o elephant tu*k«, itiui pn^iibly indicatinic 

an Xodlaa Tocalo (loa, toE. 4, pp, line ijTji fiije twl- 6. t*. 
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be attached to and could thus be represented in an animal 
decoration. This must have made the Muslim world receptive 
to the inclusion of the karkadann as a motif at this particular 
time. 

Furthermore, an additional reason for its new popularity 
was possibly the sequence of animals chasing each other, which 
constituted a favorite Seljuk decoration for circular bands on 
metal and pottery objects. As the fiercest beast and killer of 
all animals, including the elephant, it was an obvious choice 
for this decorative scheme. Finally, it should be remembered 
that this period was very fond of fantastic animals such as 
those usually defined as sphinxes, harpies, and griffins. The 
karkadann fitted well into this group. 

The era was receptive to becoming visually aware of a new 
animal. The commercial activities of the big cities made a 
large body of learned men possible. These scholars and their 
colleagues, supported by princes, were exhaustive in their en¬ 
cyclopedic surveys of the world, its people, animals and plants. 
This is testified by the works of al-Idrisi, Yaqut, Ibn al-Baitar, 
al-QazwIm, Ibn Khallikan, and others, all of which reveal a 
tremendous curiosity toward the various aspects of the 
world—even of its “wonders”—and an attempt to satisfy 
this widespread yearning.*^ What these learned books might 
lack in originality they made up by a great deal of detailed 
information, real or fancied. There is not only an insistence 
on the correct dates and spelling of names, but also on visual 
recording. Thus when Ibn al-§uri (died 1242/639) was 
botanizing in Syria he was accompanied by an artist who made 
colored drawings of plants in the different stages of their 
growth." It was also at this time and in line with this thor¬ 
oughness that the illustration of manuscripts dealing with 
animals and plants was deemed necessary. This learned ac¬ 
tivity extended even to imaginary monsters and supernatural 
beings from a lower folkloristic level. One has only to look 

**234. vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2 passim. 

** 234, vol. 2, pt. I, p. 54; vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 649, quoting Ibn Abi Usaibi'a (i 3 ®» 
vol. 2, p. 219). 
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through illuminated copies of al-Qazwini’s text to see the 
many strange creatures which existed in the world of a 
thirteenth-century Muslim. 

All these factors seem to explain the existence of the karka- 
dann in Muslim art. If there is any doubt left, it might center 
around the isolated figures of the animal. Here the folk- 
loristic appeal of the elephant-hunt scenes with their delight 
in telling a story does not apply; and we can likewise assume 
that the artist did not haphazardly select this unusual animal 
just to satisfy scientific curiosity. Was it then the magic 
quality of the horn that caused the artist to prefer a fearful 
monster to other equally decorative designs with more pleasant 
associations and led him to apply it several times to a beauti¬ 
ful luxury object (pis. i and 2) ? Or had the design become 
common enough so that not too much attention was paid to 
it as an individual motif? If we knew more about the work¬ 
ing of the Muslim mind in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four¬ 
teenth centuries, the answer to these questions would not be 
so difficult. One factor which prevents a solution is our present 
lack of knowledge as to whether there is any psychological 
basis for the choice of certain motifs in Muslim art. We thus 
do not know whether we are confronted with a case parallel 
to certain phenomena in Western art. During the Romanesque 
period, for instance, one frequently finds capitals and initial 
letters decorated with monsters which do not fit into the usual 
religious aspect of contemporary art. These creatures have 
been explained as “psychologically significant images of force, 
aggressiveness, anxiety and fear;” in other words, as “pro¬ 
jected emotions.” It seems still premature to speculate 
whether the fascination of the Muslim artist for a violent all- 
powerful monster, which without mercy kills man and beast 
and is only rarely vanquished and subdued, is likewise condi¬ 
tioned by human fears. As has been stated before, the final 
explanation of the motif lies in the further study of all impor¬ 
tant designs used during the Middle Ages. 

Once the picture of the karkadann was presented to the 


*♦236, pp. 132-137. 
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public its appeal lay in the fact that it evoked a wide response. 
It proved equally attractive to the scholar and to an illiterate 
audience of popular stories; only their intellectual reactions 
and mental associations were different. It is also certain that 
whatever the intent of the artist and the education of the on¬ 
looker may have been, neither of them seems to have been 
concerned with a conscious symbolism in the design. 

In view of the lack of an established iconographic proto¬ 
type, medieval Muslim artists had to rely for their representa¬ 
tions mainly on the writers. Naturally they were influenced 
by the opinion of their contemporaries like al-Qazwini and 
al-Damiri though they also followed long-established descrip¬ 
tions such as those of al-Jawhari and Firdawsi. All these 
authors proved to be difficult sources of information. The 
texts were often fantastic and contradictory and their termi¬ 
nology was misleading. The descriptions provided material 
for only some of the bodily aspects of the animal, while a 
great deal of intriguing information was of no use to a painter 
or sculptor. One cannot blame the writer for restricting his 
accounts because his aim was not to provide the raw material 
for a decorative artist; yet these limited and fanciful sketches 
were all that the painter had to go on for his designs. 

In view of this handicap the artist needed further help. In 
some instances he was able to exploit a peculiar linguistic con¬ 
dition, because by reading to mean gurg, “wolf,” all 
iconographic difficulties were removed and he could then easily 
paint a wolflike animal with a single horn. I am not familiar 
with other Muslim examples of substitutional iconography 
based on two meanings of a written word, but the phenomenon 
has, for instance, been observed in India.” 

** Sec the Indian motif of the elephant-carrying bird which was originally 
the solar bird garu^a carrying in its talons or beak the chthonic snake naga. 
Since naga means both snake and elephant the one animal was substituted for 
the other and a new iconographic type was created (127, pp. 17 and 21; 265, 
vol. 2, letterpress to pi. 59; 279, pp. 255-257). In this case the substitution is 
due to the two definitions of a word, while in the case of karg-gurg, we have 
not only two definitions but also two pronunciations. By the way, the elephant- 
carrying garu^a is also the prototype for the elephant-carrying simurgh, see 
p. 32 and pi. 17. 
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Muslim art provides, however, another instance where the 
re-interpretation of the name created the physical appearance 
of an animal unknown to the artist. This happened in the case 
of the giraffe, called in Persian shutur-gav-palang »XjLi jVT^ 
(literally, “camel-ox-leopard’’), illustrated in the al-Qazwini 
manuscript of 1789 in the Freer Gallery of Art. When the 
Indian artist had to reproduce this unfamiliar animal he did 
not follow the text (which starts with a statement that the 
head is like that of a camel, and so on), but he concocted a 
creature whose bovine-horned head is carried on a long neck 
above the furry body of a leopard (pi. 16, upper).^® Here 
too, then, there is hardly any doubt that it was the word 
which created the physical form. 

Substitutional iconography engendered by linguistic condi¬ 
tions was by its very nature only of limited help. In the case 
of the unicorns it was applied only to some of the animals in 
the Shdh-ndmah illustrations. For other texts and other occa¬ 
sions the artist still needed inspiration for his imagery. In 
certain instances he eagerly employed foreign iconographic 
models. This happened when these models seemed to fit the 
mental picture he had formed from the scant information in 
Muslim literature. To this category belongs the buffalo- or 
cowlike karkadann which follows an iconographic type from 
China; or we can refer to the karkadann in the shape of an 
antelope, deer, or goat which ultimately seems to have been 
derived from Indian models, literary or figurative. It is also 
for this reason that an iconographic model was assumed to 
be the most likely prototype of the equine karkadann and not 
alone the occasional hints about a relationship of the karka¬ 
dann with the horse, as found in Arab authors. 

The happy conjunction of textual allusions with foreign 
iconographic types which gave visual realization to several 

There is nothing of a camel in this ‘‘giraffe,” if we do not regard the 
elongated neck as having been inspired by that animal. 

The process which leads from a descriptive name to a new type of animal 
is also found, in China, in the case of the Chinese word t*o ni‘ao or ostrich, 
actually “camel-bird,” which is represented as the literal meaning of the 
word implies (165, pp. 126 f., figs, 16 and 17)- 
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forms of the karkadann is, of course, not an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon. It was similarly fecund in the case of other animals. 
Thus the simurgh turned, in the Mongol period, from a mere 
parrotlike bird into the much more colorful and more awe¬ 
inspiring feng-huang type of Chinese derivation, which from 
that time on graced so many fine miniatures and other art ob¬ 
jects.'^ Another good example is the faras al-ma’ .Ul 
whose name means literally “water-horse,” but obviously re¬ 
fers to the hippopotamus. This animal is described as an 
aquatic “superhorse” in such zoological treatises as the ^Ajd^ib 
al-makhluqdt or the Mandfi^A hayavdn.^^ It required the ap¬ 
pearance of the Far Eastern horse with flames emanating 
from above the front legs (pi. 48, upper)*® to create in the 
Mongol period a picture of the animal which was then ac¬ 
cepted as a proper rendition of the animal (pi. 48, lower).*' 
The Muslim artist likewise used foreign designs to illus¬ 
trate certain details in the animal physique. Thus when the 
chinoiserie trend of the sixteenth century introduced Chinese 

The early type is represented in a Mu*nis al~ahrdr miniature (pi. 8), while 
the Far Eastern type is found, for instance, in the Sulaiman-Bilqis and other 
paintings (pis. 34-37). 

Another Arabic name is faras al-bahr 1 jr ^ “horse of the sea.” In 
Persian the animal is called asb-i abi 

2® “One says it resembles the horse on land, only that its mane and tail are 
etc.” (al-QazwInl.) The same author reports also a story of a dark- 
colored horse with white dots which came out of the water and covered a 
mare (aiy, vol. i, p. 141; 218, pp. 228-229). The Mandfi*-i hayavdn in the 
Morgan Library states “its face and forehead resemble those of a horse” 
(5, fol. 29a). 

•® See also 261, pt. 2, vol. 2, pis. 117 and 129 (mirrors of the Sui and 
T^ang periods). No examples of the design from the Sung and Yuan periods 
are known to me, but Dr. Cammann informs me that the antiquarians of the 
Sung period knew the motif on the T‘ang mirrors and called it hai-ma “sea¬ 
horse.” This legendary animal with its flames above the front legs was used 
in mandarin squares to denote a low military rank (68, p. no, fig. nb). Ac¬ 
cording to Cammann it is first mentioned for this use in the specifications for 
Ming military insignia of 1393. 

See also 157, fig. 14. The Sarre manuscript of al-Qazwini shows, however, 
a winged horse (154, vol. 5, pi. 853B). This is a parallel to the representations 
of the winged karkadann. In both cases the wings seem to imbue the animals 
with the special qualities mentioned in the text. 
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f;ibulcms animals with hranchcd iind croaked lionis (see pis- 
43. upper, and 45) this type nf horn with m -^protuberances” 
WH^ applied co the nose of the karkadann in a Beatt)' manu^ 
script (pi. i4t upper) since Ir seemed to tally with the de¬ 
scription in the al-Qaiwini text. 

In taking over a foreign iconographk model it was to be 
expected that the coloration would be changed or certain ana¬ 
tomical details would be mssmterpreted or altogether dis¬ 
carded. We noticed this in the case of the Princeton 
ahadhahvarn which is red—not white, as a hsieh-chai type ani-r 
mal should he.“^ It is likewise quite natural that the Near 
Eastern artist was entirely unaware of the symbolical mean¬ 
ing of the animal that he copied. It thus happens that in Islam 
the animal carries with It mental associations different from 
those of its prototype. In China the ch'i-Iin is the noblest and 
most perfect of all animalsp the emblem of gfitHlncs& and 
virtue, and its apearance a ^Egn of happy augury," while the 
karkadanUt w^hlch at least in one case took over its shapes is 
a ferocious and t^Tannical beast. The same contrast Is to be 
founci in the reinterpretation nf the hsich^hai as shadhahvar. 
The Cidnesr munstcr stands for equity, since it Is able to dis¬ 
tinguish between right and wTOng,** while the Near Eastern 
animal is characterised by Its sound-producing horn, although 
some writers have also referred to Its carnivoroua appetite. 

In spite of all the help given by literary references and 
foreign madeb, artistic imagination was Still necessary and 
the artists provided it in many of their creations. IT is re¬ 
sulted in many "^^sports" which wcrci like all mythical crea¬ 
tions of the East, '^zoologically beguiling'’ and Imbued with 
lifelike appearance, thciiigh nothing similar to them existed in 
nature. 

The great disparity of iconographJc types until recent times 
naturally makes one wonder why the Islamic artists did not 
continue to paint the rhinoceros realistically, once they had 
determined what the animal was like anil were able to por- 

p. loS. 

“ 273^ t 1 , p. 4 JJ, 

p. loB, 
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tray it in its actual shape. Applied to specific representations 
this question could also be phrased: how can it be explained 
that the early seventeenth-century artist illustrating the Shah- 
namah in the Metropolitan Museum showed the karg as an 
antelope with a horn on its nose, after earlier artists, like the 
painter of the Princeton Shdh-ndmah, had been able to pro¬ 
duce the general impression of the animal and all its charac¬ 
teristic features ? 

The answer seems to be twofold: the condition is due both 
to a mental attitude and the lack of a technical process. There 
is first the continued uncritical belief in early authorities whose 
writings were handed down through generations, often aug¬ 
mented or reduced in later compilations but not basically 
changed, let alone improved, by new observations. This ex¬ 
plains the continued use of the al-Qazwini text with its many 
absurd myths of the karkadann, sinad, harish, and shadhahvar, 
even after many people had become aware that the stories 
could not be true, and it accounts likewise for the adherence 
to traditional iconographic types, after the true character of 
a natural phenomenon had been established. This intellectual 
authoritarianism has often been quoted as a cause of cultural 
stagnation. Less obvious is the second factor, namely, the 
technical inability to make a large number of unvarying copies 
of pictures all illustrating the same text. This prevented the 
wider dissemination of new knowledge based on more dis¬ 
criminating observation, and thus made scientific work in the 
modern sense impossible. With this limitation Muslim 
scholars suffered the same handicaps in scientific reporting as 
the writers of antiquity and the Middle Ages. The West 
overcame this disadvantage in about 1461 when the first illus¬ 
trated printed book. Boner’s Edelstein, was published in Bam¬ 
berg, and was soon to be followed by other books with figures 
of tools and well-observed natural objects.*® Such scientific 
reporting, with its wide distribution of immutable pictures, 
could not be paralleled in Turkey before 1729 when, as the 
second printed Turkish book, a history of the Ottoman navy, 
88 


* 40 , pp. 54-56. 
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with live was printed in Istanbul; “ nor in Egypt \inui 

jSoo wlicii, during the French wcupation, the first a 11 -Arabic 
publiCiXtiOiit the journal Ttinblh^ was printed in Cairo nur 
In Iran until i&i6p when the first press was Introduced in 
Tabriz." Fhe dates 1461 and 1729, 1800 and 1816, illustrate 
m a niitsfiell the difference in scientific development m the two 
eiviUzatians. 

Since tile re never seems to Jiave been a great demand for 
representations of the karkadannp no definite Iconographic 
type cr}^staliiacd to become universally accepted throughout 
the Islamic worhl, C^nly the bovine type came cIogc (o this 
distinction. In Spain a decided preference for one type was 
evolvedp otherwise no regional preference for one or the other 
version is recognizable* The Spanish versioni however, pre* 
Scots a special case, wince the winged feline karkadann with 
a short stubby head and a long curved horn with helical 
grooves is, as far as we know^ to be found in but one medium, 
ivorjs and only during the first half of the eleventh century 
A.D. In the lalamic world outside al-Andalue, tlic literary 
and iconographic sources used by the artist and his Individual 
approach to the arttsde problem Is usually more important in 
understanding a type than the country of origin of the decora¬ 
tor or the region where he worked* 

While the karkadann occurs fairly frequently In Syria and 
Iran, and is likewise to he found in Spain, Iraqt sand Ajiatoliap 
unc wonders why Egypt and Indian the tw'o countries which 
were in a position to be better informed about the animal than 
others in the ealiphatCt did not make wider and more original 
use of it. The rarity^ if not lack of tlic design in early Egyp^ 
rfan decoration can he c^tplaincd by the fact that the animal 

■*31, p. 11, Thr twilit hy 1/ijii KhlUfa h enlilJed Ttthftif V-irxW fi tjfdr 

ai-ti^dr P'Prticflt t&r The Cfrni Onei trith Kavjl Win"')* Ip 

^ 73 ^' ( 1144 } a h&tk ef fsblm tQlIlJrd ("* 1 ( 11 - 

ivpf of I he W^cst which coDcalned 4 B«'Jt»'oph»c=iS » ctStitiml 

dial I, mil 1} a^ure* nf iiirni anlmalf^ wd FiU (31, p. 

*■ 107, p. 14^ iSii. t 4 nf hi* lEil), Aficr thr depanmv I>f ihe French in 
prlnilni^ in ItBypt alcppcd untH tSsa i^hcti, OH otiferi of Muhltnimd 'All, h 
wii aglia iairoduf^ Ideo ibe touotrj (107, 4 =* PP- ^-U 

fit, vqJ. 4, ppr i$5 lad 46II:, 
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came into general vogue only after the middle of the twelfth 
century. It is thus apparently lacking in the Fatimid reper¬ 
tory.” In the Mameluke period it occurs mostly on brass ob¬ 
jects, which, though made in Cairo, reveal a great deal of 
Mesopotamian inspiration, if they were not in certain cases 
actually made by Mesopotamian artists.^® Since the motif on 
Egyptian pieces of the karkadann attacking other animals is 
no different from earlier representations of the same subject 
on objects made in regions farther east, it may be surmised that 
the design came to Egypt from this part of the Muslim world. 
Only where the artists were on their own (as in the case of 
the carpet designs of plate i8, lower) did an original version 
result, which took notice of the specific character of the African 
rhinoceros. 

Equally surprising, on first thought, is the not too frequent 
use of the motif in India, where the animal is at home and 
must have been known to many artists. It is not represented, 
for instance, on the ivory powder primers of the Mughal 
period which show combinations of all sorts of animals.*^ It 
is likewise missing on a large Mughal carpet in the Textile 
Museum in Washington on which many different specimens 
of Indian fauna are realistically rendered in a landscape 
setting.^* There is only a vague stylization of it on the animal 
rug with fantastic zoological combinations.^® However, the 
carpet in the National Gallery in Washington and several 

** 176. Rhinoceros horn is not mentioned in al-Maqrizi’s account of the 
treasures of the Fatimids (150). The horn already had, however, a reputation 
in Pharaonic times, owing to its healing and magical powers. In the tomb of 
Hor-Aha pottery imitations of the horn were found which served as substitutes 
for real pieces and were supposed to have the same magical powers. The 
animal had disappeared from Egypt in historical times (249, pp. 42 f., foot¬ 
note 4). 

Thus a tray in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (No. 91.1.602) was made 
in Cairo by one Husain b. Ahmad b. Husain of Mosul (84, p. 234 and hg. 3). 
It is closely related to another tray in the same museum (No. 91.1.605) which 
has three representations of the motif of the attacking karkadann (see above, 
p. 28, footnote 9). 

5^9 fig*. i-9» 11-12. 

No. R 6.3. This carpet, which is nearly 20 feet long, is still unpublished. 

15, title picture and fig. 3. 
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Mugh^il miniiiLurca prftvc that the rhinoceros in its actual 
form is not altogether foreign to llic artistic repertory of 
Muslim India. Its apparent rarity conforius only to the scant 
interest paid to it In the nomMuslim literature and arts of 

India. 

The decline of the decorative arts in the Muslim world 
since the tinae of Timur, noticeable in pottery, glass^ and even 
metalwork, had its effect on the use of the karkadann motif. 
The imagination of the sirtista m the twelfth^ thirteenth^ and 
early fourteenth centuries was no longer as vivid as before^ 
The craftsmen seem to he satisfied with certain sUndard 
shapes and themes of urmmentation. This eliminated many 
decorative motifs, among them the isolated karkadann and the 
karkadann-elephant fight. The fact that al-Damln no longer 
mentions the antidotal quality of the karkadann horn, In spite 
of the fact that he was familiar with al-Qazwinfs text, also 
helps CO explain their disappearance. I’he animal Lontinuea, 
however, to be painted in the always popular \Jjaib 
mokhhl^dt and Sbah-Ffdmah manuscripts. 

The tradition of the legendary karkadann, based on book¬ 
ish and uncritical literary sources, was broken only in the 
early sixteenth century.^* This must have been due in the first 

fact hit Iwarinjr on I he trlfical «valultiaEl of objectl. It appfir^ 

fur iiuiiucf in the Kffsti-pslaaeil Ptrtlau bowrl, fonnerljr iti tfe'C 

V, Evcril Mvzy p|j. >fo. 30; 17a, p. ^a^^ Nv. 

Thff hrTanK^ ta a cerAmk gfoup wfeteJa hni bwti flHriJinleJ la lio Giffili 

dtilrk;! ib KurduUD (313, vol. I, p. 1J1O. fltsJ It hah bfcD dated sefltb m 
elevenih crniiJiy. Ii la d«orfltrd Mflih (he figuie uf 3 rhiDocfroi’ cabIIj dw' 
libinjliliiliile by many of in ctiPfjifieiisiic feJEurai »ach o* the bulky of 
111 body, ibr pointed ibr wide inotali wbh the pfn(Tbdin« upper llp^ aod 

enp#eiAlly ihr eurved hom ofi I15 EHK- Kow cbH "uch 1 japrticDiatiOP bf 
fxj>lAlned^ whon In ipltc of diUgenl Hairh il hai not httn pM»tbk to fititi 
afloiher Titprcicoiation of 1 rJitbocero:^ datlaa from before 1337 whirh apipfoii- 
TTiately reproducer In phyikat appearanfe or phowa it 1 ca»i ibe correct poil- 
T^on of the hnro^ It will be feadlly admated ihol ibip Wfhrr knowi only a 
llmhcd portion of the exIllIlVK MupIitti ntijocts which portray the ''unicoro** 
■nd ihai ihcpc repreitni only ■ minmr frattJon of til the de^ijtrw mado in 
fhr Xfiddk Akci-. Still, ji mu»i ako itken kniD accotitat ibaf popultr, acbolAcly 
ij-rsliin iiich ii lhr>»r nf Thn BukhlUh'Q^, al-Oa^wiflii orid al'P^Binirl knew 
fiolhio^ of ihff most nbvioup' fcutotc of the animal^ lb# poillion of it* horn. 

Furli#ifmjFe, the loolif Wli blfdlj knavio when the Garruw pntirry wH 
made, Yci^ 1 vilEagc potter working in t provinelit diitrict of troo, a gf*ii 
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place to the fact that more people became familiar with the 
animal so that inforniatlon about its actual appearance could 
apreaiJ in the Muslim world. In this respect it will be remem¬ 
bered tliat from the late fourteenth century on there esist 
records of rhinoceros hunts by princes and rulers. The possi¬ 
bility of direct observation was artisticaliy exploited when, in 
the late fifteenth century or even more so In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the trend In Persian miniature painting turned toward 
realism. This explains the sudden appearance of a fairly well- 
observed rhinoceros in the otherwise undistinguished ShM* 
numak of 1544 (951), while the manuscripts of the second 
half of the fifteenth century had still used the legendary type 
of the karkadann (pis. 26, 27, and 30). 

This trend in Persian miniatures coincides with the rise of 
the Mughal empire as a leading Muslim power, which meant 
also the rise of a new school of painting preponderantly real¬ 
istic in its nature. iVIost of the realistic renditions of the rhi¬ 
noceros thus come from India, which is not tmly a home of the 
animal but, in the Mughal period, is also the source of remark¬ 
ably lifelike portraits of aniiiiala. On the other hand, Persian 
artists often produced strange hybrids in which a new percep¬ 
tion was curiously blended with traditional ideas. 

In the eighteenth century, al-Qa^wini manuscripts of in¬ 
terior quality, and thus destined for ihe simple ami Impecuni¬ 
ous, showed illustrations of the karkudann, in which a kind of 
dreary resemblance to the rhinoceros emerged.** The text, of 
course, still tells the old talcs and superstitions, but the minia¬ 
tures have now nearly caught up with the actual animal. The 
encounter with reality is, however, disenchanting. The fero¬ 
cious and yet impressive character of the old monster has gone 
and all that remains is an immense and unprepossessing hulk 
of a body. No new ramiilcations of the age-old myth could 
possibly grow up around this sort of an animal 

dklancr Iiray from thk rr^ioni where the rMfloeerw life I, ii ilid ID b*M 
made the muit rcnEInJc rei,re»otativn 9! the animar the rarly MuiHm Middle 
A»m. The ani), rondulidn to l,e drawn fr^i* aJ| th«e farti icenn to he *«• 
p,ther the deeoratmn the bairl »«■ chanjiied when ihe |ilpfr Va» rratnrrd 
nf tKii thg Ewwl U nti^ vi g.| wiii hilhrrto believed. 

9, fp], lilt; and 10, fc], old etilIntifaQ (pL 14, lower}. 
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66. Tkt CaUk Witr^ wirh in En^hVli mnAliri^in hy IL J+ Eiiwurdi 
^ * . T^ndcin^ Heinfinarknj Nrw Wrkp G* rutiinm^a 
Sons, 1939. (L-oeb Classical Library, Latin Authon,) 
Cairo. .Xlusie National Amre, 

67^ Cijtahffjir ffirrmi da Musrt arclr da Cairt; oljtii en 

par GsLsEon Wirt. Lr Cairc, Impn de [^IfiAtitut Frafri;ais 
d'ArdiuDlDRie Orientalc, 193^+ 

Ca.MMAXN, SctlUVLltft, 

68. Th£ devfhpm^fif a/ tk^ Msnidnria sqaarf. In llarmird /swrArf/ 
a/ JshiiU SiadU^^ voL 8, r*P- Cueisbrldec^ Ma^.p 

T9+4. 

CASANowirZp L 

69^ [/iftrom, 1« T’Ac ci^. Isidarf Sinj^pf. Mw 

York and London« Funk and Wagnatls [c^ 1916}^ vol. rs, 
p. ^U- 

ClJARPENTJERp JajeI.. 

70. Piiist^n'dftnim^ hir4s^ In London Unh'miiy', Sthctfi a/ Orita- 

and dfriff^n Sttufm^ vnl, Sp pp, 1938-30^ 

Chau Ju-Kua. 

71. CAaa Ju-Kuif^ hu wf^rk an ihe Chinrtr aad JrnA frade i/t ihe 

iUffifth sad thirtrenih ^ttiiiUd Cfia faa-ckL Tr. 

from tbc Cbinrsc and annoi;i!i!d by Friedrirh Hcrth mid 
W, W, RockhilL Si^ Pnrfsbijr^, FriniinR Odiicf of the 
Imperial Academy of ScienctSp i^ji. 

Chin ttn^ hii chln^ ka fkien, 

72. Supplementary catalogue of aficicni hroru;^ belonging to the 

Xfanchu dynasty. Supplement of the list ^K\nf ka chkn 
Compiled under the direction of Fnnocs of ihe 
First Order Chuanc Y^in-Iu f&im and Kud Hung-ycii 
[n-P-l Chi di^eop t^u diu bing AftCi+ 1905^ 2+ pcrlh 
Firar puhlisbed by order of Cli'irn t.uag in T749, 
Clev£lani» Museum op Art. 

73^ fjrij- sfiecied fjiampifs fr^ta ihc loan rjehibiiian tif 

ishtmit arf in tks CifVfiartd Mvseam of Clevelandp 

1944^ 

CoHN^ Carl. 

74. Znr Ihrrariuk^n GesrhitrAtr dsj Einkorns^ Eerlm^ R. Gkcrt' 
nera VerlfigshiidihuxidluiiK, i896-97« (Wissensch. Beila^ xum 
Jabresbericbl der riften aradtfschen Realschule zu Berlin- 
Osten^ 1806.) 
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CWMAMSVVAMV, AXaNIM KkXTJSJIk 

75* tndkn dnrwift^i, tftir/ix . . . [London, 

printed for rhe Indfa Socicry a\ die Old Bourne Presto 
igja.] 

CosiMAs fndicfipfrati^s, 

j 6 . KiiiTfiA EMyinTTinn /lopoLx^^ X^woTifttvc^ Tiirroyfiajtfttu. The Christian 
topogri^ptiy dF Cuvmsi^, an Ej^ptian monir, Tr, from the 
Greeks and cd,p with notes and mtri>ductidn, by J+ W, 
MtCrindIc . . . London ^ pnnred ht the Hakluyt Syciety, 
(Work* i^unl by the Hakluyt Society^ No, 97,} 
AL-DAMifti, Muhammad u. 

77- jljiil 2 vol*. CairOp 

i.tJ9 II. 

yd. Ai-DamtrVt ai-hsyswiin. A zoolo^cal lexia>ii. Tr. by 

At S* G, Jayakar. Voh. 1-2^ London^ Bombay, 19060*8. 
De YoUKOp M. H.p MtMuKlAL MuEbL'Mp Sax Francisco, 

79, Exhibiikn 0/ Isfamk art , , . Fi!&riittry 34 tf> March 
iyjy, [San FranDJicoH 19:17.] 

DlLLifV'j ARTHUft UlRANEi 

Bo, Oricnial ra^s ttttti carpeft; a c^mprehcanvr listdyi New Yorkp 
London, C, Scribner's^ Sonsp t93i. 

Dimano, Maurice Svex* 

di« A hsadl^f>irk of AIuhammadan art. 2d ed.» rev. and enl. New 
\'orhf The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 19+4, 

82- Loan exhthithfi of c*ramk art of thf Xcar Eatf* New York^p 

Metmiwlrcon Museum of Ait, 1931. 

83, A ijVurer inlaid browse eantern with Ckriiflan ssthkets. [FGA 
41,10.] In Arj fslamKa^ voL pp, 17-21* Ann Arbor. 
Mtch., 1934- 

84+ Uaputlithrd metalwork of the Rojulul sultani of Yrmm* In 
Aletropaliinft Afnicam Sttidi/i^ vol. 3i Pt- PP- 229^237. 
New Yt^rkt JunCt 1931+ 

al-DjmarhoI Muhammad Aa| TAiie, Shams ai^dIXv 

85, Affmurl dt la nrmoffraphie du mayrn tiaduit de TArabe 

“Nokhbct ed'dahr fi 'Adjaih-il birr wal-hahV*" de Shem* 
cd-DIn Abou-'AbdallaJi Moh'ammad de DamaSi et accom- 
pay^nc d^eclaircisarmciits par M* A. Mehrejl. Copetlhagen^ 
C, A. Reitzel fetc,p etc,], 1874. 

Diodoaur Siruhs, 

86, Diadorat of Sinly* Wirh ^n Eni^lidi translation by C. H. 

Oldfalhcr* 4 vol^ London, W, Hetnemann, Lid.^ New 
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Yortn G* PutJiam^s Sons, 1933-39. (luwb Classical Library, 
Greek AutTiors.) 

DoriGSONi Campueli.. 

87. Thi ^t^ry tkf Diirt/s ffujeida. In Fowler^ Alfred, 7 'Jiir r^rnana 
0/ finr f^rlnis, pp* 4-5-5^^ Kansas City, 'l‘hc Prmt Soncty, 

1938- 

T}nzY^ Reikijart Pj£-i tift Akkh. 

88h Supplrmfni ana ditlmtinalrcs 2c. td. 3 vols. LeidCr 

E. J. Brill [etc, cic.], 1517, 

DrUCE. G&0R0£ C. 

Sg, Nous oil r/ir Aii/ory r/ir Arrj/^iiV! /d// ar yalc, Tn J'Ar dfrcAor- 
ohfiail Jt^urital, voL 63 , pp* 173-199, Londun, j^tj. 
EberiiaIu^p Wolfram* 

go. LokaliiiUtirfn im alien Chifm^ ErsicrTelL Dk Li^kalkuUur^n 
d€i N{^rdtns und /r^ii/iir, I>cidenj E. J. Brill, 1942. 
(T“oRft^ ^0. Suppl. 10 r. 37i 1943*) 

Ecochard, Micuel. 

9 T ir A o/rr d unii 1 .. BsSirtotofuk dt ifcHjr porUUs 

X//' A, P^rtml dt bt ^^oqiiddamiya k 

AUp^ In Buibiin d'Etudes Orkniithti ti 7-S, pp. g 3 -ii 2 . 
Lc Cairt, fitipr, dc Plnfititut 1937"38- 

FLtA 5 , Elias AKTt>QS¥. 

93. Elms' modttndktimmry: Arohit-Eaqiish-^j£^ 

4th ed, Cajra^ Elias" jModem Press, 1947* 

Elliot, Henrt MtERs^ 

93 - The history a/ india us told hy tis own historians. The Muham- 
mudan prriod, Ed. by J* Dow'Son. 3 vols* Londan^ Tmbner 
Co.j 1867-77, 

Efjr>Er.-GROSp F, 

94* Cataiofine des tabUuux tuMeu^x modern^, ^bjeU d art 

et de haute euriosiU^ importuntes iapbseriei composani i& 
roUeriiojt En^rbCrr^s rt dout vruie auru iseu d Puriij 
(sotlerie Georges Fetk . . , Paris, Impr. Georges, igzl- 
Erh-ya. MilK 

95* A thesaiirus of terms arid phraKs, with toiniiientary by Kao 
P'oJJJ^, Nanking, Chin-ling «ha chu, 1893. 
Ei^MORFOFuulos, Gmoroe. 

96. The Georfii Rumof-fopouioM coUecihn/ cutahgue of the 
Chinese, Careun and PeriTau poifery and porcetum, by R* L^ 
Hobson * , ^ 5 vob. London, E* Bcnn^ Lid,, it^sn-aS* 
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¥AuiATtmnyF^ C. 

9^- Juu^/f fif^ fji IndlUf Barnm anti In, Natural 

vdU 24, pp. 175-198. Nm Yofk^ 1924* 

Fekrand^ Capiioei., 

gS. rf tesS£s ^foffrafihiqmi sra^ct^ pmani /i 

furh, rclaiifi a tEjtfr^me-Orhnt i/ii Fill* au XFIII^ 

jifcir/. 2 vola. Pam, Ernst Leiuux, 1913-14. 

99i Li Tahfdi di AM ^umid a!-AndaIiiii ^iFGarn^ii 

IditI Aifprii its £i 6 S, Mr^o di hi Jithlhth^qui 

Naiiitnali it h Afj, d^Alptr, In Juumsi Jihitigtiij t, 307, 
pp. 1-J48 and pp. 191-304. Pmns, 1925. 

FRAhAKDr^, JOSB. 

rOOi arahii di O^fitfinli . ± . 2 Vdls. IMadndp Impr, de 

EstMwlan Mi«trt, 1915, 1940. (Spain. Cucrpo Facuhanvn 
df Afctliv'eroSj iliblfotecniit^ y Aniuctjlo^otf.) 

FiELOp HuNRY^and Prosttuv, ErmENE. 

101. Exittvaiii^rtt KktVitni^m^ ^PJ7-^PiS. In An hl^nttca, vqI. 6^ 

pp^ 153-166. Ann Arboft Mid^ 1939, 

tVlU>AWST. 

102. Li thre dis par Aboulka^itu Firdausip public^ traduit et 

comjiiente par itin Jules Muhl * , . 7 vols. Faria, Impr, 
RoyalCi 1333-78. {Collection Orientals-) 

103. Thr Shdhndma 0/ Flrd&usL done inro EnglEab by Arthur G<«>r£t 

Warner . . . and Edmond Warner . » . 9 vok. f,ondon^ 
K. Paulp Trendij Tnihner Sr Co*, Ltd., 1905-25, (Trubner's 
Oriental Seriw.) 

Eontura ua CoffrA, Arrl, 

ID4. Let Af/tmhutafiuns du rkmoeeros efc iMf>df/fftr r6i de Ctimlmyef. 
di ^5f# J 1^16. Lbbon^ 1937- 
FitAVKFOATp Henri. 

lu^a. Cylinder $tah \ a documecitnry e^y on the nrt nnd rehpun of 
the undent Ncitr East. London^ Macmilliin and Co., igJ9^ 
FjtAZEJip Sin. Jamp-5 Georce. 

J05. The pcldrn Muph; u study iff mayu and (Ahridded 

ed.) Londun, Maoi^lllan and Co.p Ltd.p 1915* 

Gajirett, Robert* 

106. Dejrjri^fftJT cafuhy 0/ ihi Garretf fi/ Pertmat Tnrl- 

£rJS and Indk maitaKnfiU . * * m ike Fnnriton [/nr&irrftrjF 
Ukraryj, by Mohamad E. MQi^hcidam and Vfthya Annajanij, 
under the niperviitkkn of Philip K. Hitti. FrirtGcionr Prince- 
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ton University Press; London, H. Milford, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. 1939. (Princeton Oriental Texts, vol. 6.) 
Geiss, Albert. 

107. Histoire de Vimprimerie en Egypte. In Institut d'Egypte, 

Cairo, Bulletin, ser. 5, t. i, pp. 133-157, 1907. 

GiUZAL’iAN, L. T. (PlOSaJIbHH, J], T.) I D’iAKONOV, M. M. (iIbHKOHOB, 
M. M.) 

108. Iranskie miniattury v rukopisQkh Shakh-name, Lenin gradskikh 

sobranii HpancKHe MiiHiiariopbi b pyxonHCRX lUax-HaMS jichhh- 
rpaACKHx co6paH}ifl. Moscow, Leningrad, Gosudarstvennyi 
Ermitazh, 1935. 

109. Rukopisi Shakh-name v Leningradskikh sobranitakh PyxonHCH 

llXax-HaMs B ;ieHHHrpaACKHx co6paHHiix. Leningrad, Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, 1934. 

Godbey, Allen H. 

1093* The unicorn in the Old Testament, In The American Jour¬ 
nal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, vol. 56, pp. 256- 
296. Chicago, 1939. 

Gobbl, Heinrich. 

no. IVandteppiche ... 6 vols. Leipzig, Klinkhardt & Riermann, 

1923-24. 

Goeje, Michael Jan de. 

111. Indices, glossarium et addenda et emendanda, Lugdunum Ba- 

tavonim (Leiden), 1879* (Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum, vol. 4.) 

Gotze, Alfred. 

112. Friihneuhochdeutsches Lesebuch. 2. verm. aufl. Gottingen, Van- 

denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925. 

Goldschmidt, Adolph. 

113- Die Elfenbeinskulpturen . . . unter Mitwirkung von P. L. 
Hiibner und O. Homburger. 4 vols. Berlin, Cassirer, 
1914-26. 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl, and Grimm, Wilhelm Karl. 

114. Kinder- und Hausmarchen, gesammelt durch die Briider Grimm. 

3 vols. Berlin, Propylaen-verlag, 1910. 

Guest, Grace Dunham. 

115. Shiraz painting in the sixteenth century. Washington, D. C., 

Smithsonim Institution, 1949. (Freer Gallery of Art, Ori- 
ental Studies, No. 4.) 
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Guillaume lb Clbrc. 

116. Le Bestiaire, Das Thierbuch ties normannischen Dichtcrs Guil¬ 

laume le Clerc zum erstcn Male vollstandig nach den Hand- 
schriften von London, Paris, und Berlin mit Einleitung und 
Glossar herausgegeben von . . . Robert Reinsch. Leipzig, 
O. R. Reisland, 1892. (Altfranzosische Bibliothek, Bd. 14.) 
Harari, Ralph. 

117. Metalwork after the early Islamic period. In Pope, A. U., 

Survey of Persian art, vol. 3, pp. 2466-2529; vol. 6, pis. 
1276-1396. London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1939. 

Harper, Francis. 

118. Extinct and vanishing mammals of the old world. Illustrated 

by Earl L. Poole. New York, American Committee for 
International Wild Life Protection, 1945. (Special publ., 
No. 12.) 

Heckscher, William S. 

119. Berninis elephant and obelisk. In The Art Bulletin, vol. 29, 

pp. 155-182. New York, 1947. 

Heller, Edmund. 

120. The white rhinoceros, Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institu¬ 

tion, 1913. (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 61, 
No. I.) 

Hennig, R. 

121. Der mittelalterliche arabische Handelsverkehr in Osteuropa, 

In Der Islam, Bd. 22, pp. 239-265. Berlin, 1935* 

Herzfeld, Ernst Emil. 

122. Iran in the ancient East, London, New York, Oxford Univer¬ 

sity Press, 1941. 

123. Die Kunst des zweiten Jahrtausends in Vorderasien. In Archaeo- 

logische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Bd. 8, Hft. 3, pp. 103-160, 
December 1937; 9» Hft. i, pp. i-79» January 1938. 

Berlin. 

Hobson, Robert Lockhart. 

124. The later ceramic wares of China , , , London, Ernest Benn, 

Limited, 1925. 

Holter, Kurt. 

125. Die fruhmamlukische Miniaturenmalerei, In Die graphischen 

Kiinste, n. f., Bd. 2, Hft. i, pp. 1-14* Wien, I 937 » 
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126. Die islamischen Miniaturhandschriften vor J3£0 . . . I-^eipzig, 

Otto Harrassowitz, 1937. Sonderabdruck aus dem Zentral 
blatt fur Bibiwthekswesen, Jahrg. 54, Hft. 1/2, pp. 1-34. 
Hopkins, E. Washburn. 

127. Epic mythology, Strassburg, Verlag von Karl J. Trubner, 1915. 

(G. Biihler. Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie und 
Altertumskunde 3, Bd. I, Hft. B.) 

Hubback, Theodore. 

128. The Asiatic two-horned rhinoceros. In Journal of Mammalogy, 

vol. 20, pp. 1-20. Baltimore, 1939. 

Hudud al- A lam. 

129. The regions of the world/ a Persian geography, 3^2 A.H,- 

982 A.D. Tr. and explained by V. Minorsky . . . London, 
Luzac & Co., 1937* (E* J* W. Gibb Memorial Series, 
n. s., vol. II.) 

Ibn AbI U§aibi‘a. 

130. 'Uyun aPanba ft tabaqat al-atibba oUJ» J .Uy) 

.Vstyi ed. August Muller. 2 vols. Cairo, A.D. 1882, and 
Konigsberg i. Pr., Selbstverlag, 1884. 

Ibn al-BalkhI. 

131. Description of the province of Pars in Persia at the beginning 

of the twelfth century A.D. Tr. by Guy Le Strange. In 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Journal. 
pp. 1-30, London, 1912. 

Ibn al-BalkhI. 

132. The Fdrsnama of Ihnu ’l-Balkhi. Ed. by G. Le Strange and 

R. A. Nicholson. London, Luzac & Co., 1921. (E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series, n. s., vol. i.) 

Ibn BAyjuTA. 

133- Poyages d Ibn Batoutah. Texte arabe, accompagne d’une tra¬ 

duction par C. Dcfremery et le Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti. 4 vok. 

& index vol. Paris, Impr. par autorisation du Gouvernement 
a rimprimerie Nationale, 1914-1927. 

Ibn Fadlan. 

134- Fadlan sReisebericht.vonA.ZeldWiliiiTogan . . . Leip¬ 
zig, Kommissionsverlag F. A. Brocldiaus, 1939. (Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, XXIV, 3.) 
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Ihn Hawqal. 

t3S" fiiEcnpliQ ditiaab mictvrt Jfha'l~ 

KAnm IbA ll^fifkaL iJOL- 1 ] ^J^ M. J. d£^ 

Goeje. Liigdunum liatnvorum (LcidEn), E, J, Brill, 1873* 
(BihltolJiec« Geographorum Arabiconim^ ya\. 

Idn Khoaoa&heeii. 

136- Kifdb abmasdlik wa 'i^mumdlik (tiitr vhram if rtpmntm) 
amri^n Ahu'l Khim OhaiAallak ibn AbiMftih I bn Kh^rdtidk- 
Bek £i mtrpi£ t KtidB {i!-KhAr^di K<tiomif fbn 

Mp J* de Goeje, Lug- 
dufium OAluvarum (Leidini), E. J. BriU» iE 3 ^. (HiblEuthm 
Gcograptiorum AralfconiniT voL 6.) 

InU^A. AKCHAltaLDCSlCAL SURVEY. 

137* Excax?ali^nj at HarappM,, ig 20 -SE and i 9 JS'J 4 ^ by Mad!ii> 
^Arup Vktfi , * ^ ^ vols, Delhtp lM,wa^r cf PiiblscatiofWi 
1940. 

IsnWRUSp bp. uf Seville. 

133. Etymoiofiat^ In Mignep Jutx|uat PauL fsinu^ rtim- 

pletiij ^ ^ . tmet val. Ea. FaHep Gamier Frcre^i 

1878. 

AL-I^TAKHftL 

r39' rrffnarwrn dfsmpih difhnh masUmkai avrfnrf ABtt frbdk 

fft-fdrbt fjl-TitnbhrL UOUJI ^l=r FA. M, J. 

de Goeje. Lugduntjni Batavorum (Lfidcn)t Ep J, llrfll, 
1R70. (Bibltntb«a GcoKraphonim Arabicorump vdL 1,) 
IvJKS, WiLUAM MtU.S, 

14CI. J ne^ififed itffn^tt 0/ mr/y prtnt-maikff. In Mrirapabian 
Jiluitiim 0/ Arf^ Eulhiht^ vpL 7* Nop 3 d 5>^"59' New V^rkp 
October 1948. 
jAcogp Georg. 

141, Klnnm Miifrilunfffn Effitindnk OiaeuifffF j. In his 

Studirn m nfahuckm Geaffraph^^ Hit. 4 p PP- 
lin^ T892. 

14^. Die beim arabueihnarditfben Firkikr m Mimialfer 

. IP * Berlin^ Mayer & Mfillerp 1891. 

HI- //VrAe IltiHifelfartUei heEa^en dk Arttb^r dft Mittekfan aui 
dfB nardbck^Baltackcn Lditdita ... a. mufl. Berlin^ Mayer 
Jf Mijikrp 1891, 


i7S Fh££A Gallisjiv cjf Aut Occasional Papers Vol, i 

JahanoIr, Empkrqr of Hindustan* 

144. Tk^ Ttlzuk-t-Jnhdn^itfj, nr, Mcmiriri 0/ Jahdntftr , * ^ by- 

Alexander Rollers , ^ , Ed. by Henii' Beveridge . » , 2 vnk 
Lcindon, Roysl Asiatic SociEr>% 1909-14.. {Oriental Tranala- 
xlvn fundt n. s., vnla. 19^ 23,) 

145. Kiiaif iil'hiiymi'dn 7 voh* Cairo, 1323-1325 Hp 

(A.D. 1905-190?). 

146. Kital^ at-h^ytMfdn oljr^l y^iJ^ Kdired by *AbJ el-Salini 

M u ham mail U iruji, 7 vols. Caira, MuAtafl aUBabl al- 

Halabi k Soij¥, 1938-45. 

Japan, Imperjal Tpeasuav (Sh^kAinJ, 

147. Shdinin Gyomatiu zar^kit lE^KSPI&Ba Itlufitrated cata- 

Ipf^c oi (he Imperial Irca^urcs in tht 8 hA 4 ^int Yoh* s-12- 
TolcyOj Imperial Huuscliold Mu-viim, 1929-40. Tfi Japanese 
wirb Eni'lish notes. 

Jerik>\\ T. C. 

14B. 7 njummsh it/ a rmiarai hktitry 0/ ali the animali 

hfiftwn fe inhnhrt eoniinentsi India. Landnn, Jnhn Wbeldon^ 

1S74. 

Johnson, Fraxci^h 

H 9 - P^riian^jfra&i/: and Enf^lhh . * * London, W* H. 

Allen and Co., 1&53. 

Kahle, Paul. 

150+ Dk Echdixe drr Ftttimjden. In D^atsihe Mnrt^r/tldatfmhe 
Gtiefhchnft, Zriffcknft, Bd* 89, ni, 14^ pp, 329-36^. 

Leipiig, 1935, 

Kx\inHTOS\ William, 

15 The private [iff nf an eatiern hin^ » . * Ed. witli an intruducr- 
tion and notes by S. B. Smith. London, New Yorfc, H. Mil^ 
fordi Oxford University Prcsa, J921, 

EkamerSh J. H. 

15^- In EneycittpaeMa <?/ tj[ 4 m. SuppL vnL, pp, 61-73. 

Leiden, E* J. Brill j I.ondofij Luxac & Ca+, 1938- 
Kraus, Paul. 

^ 53 ' Jd^ir ihn flayyda^ fnntribmiaft a Thisfaire dei ideet leientifisFUff 

dant t. i-a. Cniro> 1942-43. flmrituie d'^Eyptc. 

Cairo. MQuires, r 44-45,) 

K&hnel, Ernst, 

154* Hitfnry &/ TahMiaiure painrin^ and drat^m^* In Pope, A. U., 
Snrttey nf Pentati ari^ voL 3, pp. 1829-1897; vol. 5^ pis* 812- 
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935, and New Vorkp Oxford Univer^tly Press, 

T 9 JS- 39 * 

tSS- //o/* iV/rJi^fjir. In Sirre, and Marlin, F* R. Dir 
Juisfcliafiff VQn AfiuifrmtrJtf^a miittafnmrd^mfch<r Kanif 
in Munchrn, igio, Bd, 3^ pp, 1-3, TafcLn 246-337. 
Munchen, Bruckmann Ji+-g., 1912+ 

15^ aus /wj/rewi In M 4 tii[tr 9 titt Jullrl;.^ ij, pp. 417-434.. 

BfHm^Griinewald^ 19+1+ 

157, Z>aj Qnzxvini'fra^miiii dsr Iiiamathut Ahitifnng^ In Jahrltuefi 

iitr PrfUfshf'htn KunrisnmmiBnffra, Bd. 64, pp. 59-72. Ber* 
Itiip 19+3. 

Kushi Takusht\’ 

158. iStiinn LuJtnn T^kyflp Houn 

sha, 194-3- 

Famm. Carl JoriAKp and OBiotii, Aonbs- 

159- At mintjr ^ck fn mnfta; rn jtudie iver srnftmuridbAa ^ro- 

tfikmattor fria H/rat _ . . In St^ckhclm^ Nashnalmuiei 
Jnkttk^ RA. pPh 26-31, 1930-31F 
Lamm, Carl Joha^^ 

160. Gldifr utui Stfiatckaittarkfhin aui dtm Nahrn 

f}sf^n . ^ + 3 vnh* Bfrlin^ D+Reimerp ]«9jo, ^29. ( Fontchun* 
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AnimzU—Continued 

Representations in art— Continued 
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al-BirunI— Continued 
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Heroes slaying the unicorn, 8, 36-37; pis. 9, 23-31. 

Herzfeld, Ernst, 44, 67, 74; fig. i. 

Hildegard of Bingen, 110. 

Hippopotamus. See Faras al-ma\ 

Horns: 

Antidotal virtue interchange, 136-137. 

Arab beliefs concerning, 55, no. 

Color of, 62, 115, 139. 

Commercial value, 53-58, 117, 139. 

Curve in, 21-23. 

Description of, 64-65, 99, 114-120, 139. 

Detector of poison, 109, 112, 122. 

Flute type, 64-66, 150; pi. 42. 
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Magical values, 57, 61, no, 133, 160. 
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HuduJ al-Jlam, n, 55, 114, n6, 118, 119. 
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Karkadann, 35-46. 

Rhinoceros, 36, 45*46; pis. 32, 33. 

Unicorn, 36-37, 60, 92-93; pis. 9, 23-31. 

Hybrids, 17, 47, 67, 162; pis. 34, 44. 

(quotation), 15. 

Ibn al-Balkhi, n, 44, 68, 74, 149. 

(quoted), 67. 

Ibn al-Faqih, 22. 

Ibn al-$uri, 152. 

Ibn al-Wardi, n, 57, no, 132. 

(quoted), 131. 
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Ibn Bukhtishu*, 8, 18, 20, 53, 59, 76, 97, no. 

Ibn Fadlan, ii, 13, 35, 45, 53. 

Ibn Ibshihl, 15. 

Ibn Khallikan, 152. 

Ibn Khordadhbeh, ii, 14, 15, 20, 48, 53, 55. 
aMdrisi, 15, 53, 152. 

Isfandiyar hunting, 36, 39-41, 162; pis. 23, 28-30. 

Isidore of Seville, 84. 

Iskandar. See Alexander the Great. 

Island of Waqwaq, 50; pi. 38. 

Ivory, 4, 24, 71, 122-130, 135; pis. 5, 47. 

Jahangir, 89, 124; pi. 33. 

(quoted), 46. 

al-Jahi?, 11, 13, IS, 20, 24, 30, 52, 62, 63, 74, 85, 88, 97, 143. 

(quoted), 29, 33, 144, 

Jamshid, throne of, 31, 67. 

Japan, Imperial Treasury (Shosoin), 53-55; pi. 39. 
al-Jawhari, 17, 59, 62, 96, 154. 

Jazirat al-Tinnin, 66. 

Kahler, E., 47; pi. 35. 

Kardunn. See Karkadann. 
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Iconography, 37-40; pis. 23-30. 

Identification with: 

Antelope, 40, 41, 158; pis. 24, 29. 

Lion, 17-18, 67; pis. I, 2, 9, 24. 

Wolf, 37-39; pis. 8, 23, 35, 28. 

Representations in mss. 

Freer Gallery of Art (30.10), 39-40; pi. 25. 

Kevorkian, H. (in possession of), 41; pis. 27, 28. 

Myers, George Hewitt, 40; pi. 24. 

New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 41, 158; pi. 29. 
Paris. Biblioth^que Nationale, 40; pi. 26. 

Princeton University. Library, 41; pi. 30. 

Teheran. Gulistan Palace Museum, 39; pi. 33. 

Karkadann: 

Antidotal qualities of its horn, iii, 113, 130, 136. 

Attacking other animals, 26-34, 78-79, 88, 147, x6o-i6i; pis. 3, 18-22. 
Chinese prototype, 107. 

Descriptions by: 
al-Biruni, 12. 

Ibn Fadlan, 13. 

MarvazI, 75. 

Enmity to man, 35. 
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Karkadann —Continued 

Features, additional, 52-58, 91. 

Fierceness of, 29, 58. 

Gestation, 52, 148. 

Habitat, 23, 143. 

Hoofs of, 64. 

Horn of: 

Amalgamation with the khutu horn, 151-152. 

Antidotal property, 136-138, 161. 

Commercial value, 115. 

Description, 18-23, ^4t 108, 115. 

Hunting the, 35-46. 

Identification with: 
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Gurg. See Wolf, below. 
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Horse, 13, 15, 16, 17, 91, 105, 155, 156; pis. 18-20. 

Khutu, 114-120, 136. 

Lion, 17-18, 67; pis. 1, 2, 9, 24. 

Rhinoceros, 12, 13, 18, 27; pis. 18, 30. 

Sharav, 19-20, 31, 34, 62, 97; fig. 3; pi. 13. 
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Wolf, 37-38, 43, 62; pis. 23, 25, 28. 

2^bu, 14; pi. 11. 

Legs, jointless, 15, 99; pi. 14. 

Life span, 52. 

Love for the ring dove, 23; pi. 15. 

Means of torture in China, 63, 103. 

Meat, lawfulness of, 17, 58. 

Medicinal values, 110, 131. 

Physical appearaoce, 3-5, 8, la-ay, 47, 79, 108, iSS-»S 9 ; % Si P>»- 

Poison-detecting value, 57. 

Pregnancy, strange, 15-16, 97, 143, 147, 148. 

Reproductions in: 

Brazier, 26. 

Candlestick, 27. 

Carpets, 27, 32, 69, 160; pis. 18, 21. 

Manuscripts: 

*Ajd*tb al~makhlugdt, 8, 14, 17, 30; pi. 22. 

Demotte Shdh-ndmah, 8, 39, 40, 41, 59, 66; pi. 9. 

Mandfi-i hayavdn, 9, 13, 20, 21, 32, 52, 59, 60, 69, 71, 107; pi. 10. 
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Leningrad. Ermitazh: 

Shdh-ndmah mss., 42, 43. 

Silver-inlaid bronze plate from Kashgar, 26; pi. 18. 
Li Hsun (quoted), 145. 

Li Shih-chen (quoted), 112. 

Lion, 69; pi. 45. 

Lion attacking an antelope, 71. 

Lion-unicorn, 40, 105; fig. 4; pi. 24. 

Lohan, 106; pi. 12. 

Lorey, Eustache de, plate, 27. 

Lung, 69, 70, 105; pi. 45. 

Lure of the Shadhahvar’s horn, 64-66, 157; pi. 43. 


Macy, V. Everit, collection, x6i. 

Madrasa Muqaddamiya, Aleppo, 4, 35, 51; pi. 6. 

Majnun surrounded by animals, 49; pi. 36. 

Mandfi’i hayavdn, 8, 9, ii, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 30, 32, 52, 60, 61, 69, 71, 107, 133, 
148, 156; pis. 10, II, 40, 46, 48. 

Maqdmdt, 27, 32, 147; pi. 18. 

Marvazi, ii, 12, 15, 17, 20, 54, 56, 63, 75, 122, 130, 131, 148. 

(quoted), 12, 45, 52, 75. 
al-Mas'udi, ii, 15, 53. 

Mdianga-lild, 88. 

Meat, lawfulness of, 17, 57-58, 95. 

Mihr ‘AH, ivory carver, 126; pi. 47. 
al-Mi*raj, 66-67; pl* 44- 

Mirrors, Chinese, 105, 108, 156; figs. 4, 5; pi. 48. 

Mohenjo-daro, sculptured animals of, 84, 95. 

Monsters, 41, 66, 105; fig. 4; pi. 31. 

Mu*nu al-ahrdr ms., 6-7, 32, 156; pi. 8. 

al-Mustawfi, 14, 18, 21, 22, 30, 34, 53, 63, 65, 96, no, in. 

(quoted), 29, 56, 57, 61. 

Myers, George Hewitt, ms., 40, 105, 106; pi. 24. 

al-Nadim, ii, 53, 55, 144-145, 146. 

Narwhal, no, 118, 120, 121, 125, 135, 140; pi. 47. 

Na*t al-hayav:dn •ica-mandfi^uhu, 6, 8, 9, 24; pi. 7. 

National Gallery of Art, U.S.A, carpet, 28, 160; pi. 21. 

Necklaces, 55. 

New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art: 

Brazier, 26. 

Candlestick, 27. 

Luster tile (40.x81.10), 27. 

al-Qazwini ms., *4, ja, 68, 104, 158; pi. 17. 

Shih~ndmah ms., 41, 108-109, »5*: pi. ap. 

Tray (91.1604), ay, 160. 
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ftiHikfrdtrr^ Mri, John ^5^ 4*1^ 41, 

Tflieranh Gullitan Police ^flJl^Ula^ J9S pL 13. 
£h«rAV, 19^ 4 zh 97; H|t- 3r pS- 

AifjicLiu^ other nnimAlii J4- 
Sfaiple^^ Sir Arthur (t|UDEeil]^ 
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Thronei of horn and ivory, tE3L4. 1 

ThunbcfJt, Karl Peter (quoted), 13a. ^ 

Tilei, e6, 37; pli, f 

I'imochy of Gaxip 75, 84. • 


Tugsn, ^ekl Validf, 6 ol ria. 
Torture in Chine, 6jp loj. 
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Truyi, j6 ^ t&i 

Turkip Influence of, 111-114, ^)4+ 
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AtUh iba JibifJ ibn Huktalilhil^, £, ir. 
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■^Apocryphilp^ piv 17* 45. 

rimription, ySf St i7i 109-14^; 1-4, 

Hurltj pL 47^ 

ElunUbj; th« a»tmnJ+ JS-37+ 9^ 73, 
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^■rliX pi' +*- 

Ho nr, Meptified wllh, IJ, 13, i-^p ift iiji ll'». 
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KhutiJ, it 4 ^r»L iiiSp 144- 
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Itojj knife b indie, fd j pL 47. 

MinnicripUL: 

'rf/d'i* al-mMIS^4t, * 4 , If, ,1, tj, ije, ,4,; pi, 
Eitkwr^rtdmsk, 4 fi| pL ji* 

*, lUv 14. *t, 17, 6t, ff*, i«i; pi. ai, 

VVing Pj-ekih, , 03 . 

WtqifSq £iUnd» 15, 

‘'Witcr canninj^^^ 

Water bone. Set Far*i ll-JI]n^ 

Widec^r c«ll<«iML $„ N.iImhJ G,l|e^ a,. u.S.A 

UulJanMdip^ Cipt- Tbomij, ti. 

Winged cat, *4^ 

Winged equine beitU, 44 - 
Wmged firiJTMa tpl 

X '■*’ 

Winged men, 15, 
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Enameled glass vessel. Freer Gallery of Art, No. 33.13. 
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Lffi: t>tlm't\ nf Ir^rf bcrX. P^mplfiai, Cil^cdril. Pluoioflcipli coart«? af 

Riiibl; Ivory bai. CoBtiny af tte Miiquu de Gafiljf, Pirll^ 
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“Kardunn"’ from a Na*t al-hayav:dn manuscript. Courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
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Bnniins ■ KflrfciidaikA C^ur(je*f of the My^Utn ot Fitw Artt, BoiEan. 
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Karkadan” from a Mandat hayavan manuscript. Photograph courtesy of The 
Ficrpont Morgan Library. 
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‘Doroe.t!c Oxen’’ from a Mandfi'-i hajavin manuscript Phoiograph courtesy of 
The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Lohan oa a rhinoceros. Freer Gallery of Art, No. 19.174. 
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h! Kivorku^ New*York. Lower; Pho.ogr.ph cour...y of die owner. 
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Lcfi; litinii feCAne with « kn^idlADii. Rijibt: TJl* lwi< of thfi riaf dav^. CourUi/ of PrlDdc^lofi Ubfiry, 
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Enameled glass vessel Photograph courtesy of H. Kevorkian, New York. 
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[ffaDdijir kilKag liarjc mwiMn. Cmirlrir of H. KerorLian, Jiew York. 
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Isfaodiyar killing karg monsters. Courtesy of Princeton University Library. 
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Upper: Snake harish. Courtesy of Princeton University Library. Lower: 
1 he capture of the harish. Photograph courtesy of The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Middle left: couitesy Courte.y of A. Che.te 

right: Courtesy of H. Ke^orn- 
Beatty, Esq., London. 
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The Mi’raj in al-Qazwini manuscripts. Upper: Photograph courtesy of 
Islaroische Abteilung, Berlin. Lower: Courtesy of the owner. 
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Upper: Detail of lower “Unicora «d 212). Lower: 


Gallery. 
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